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Held up to Execration in Speeches and in Libels* a host of* 
which instantly inundated Holland - - - 177 

He prays of the Assembly to elect some less odiou^Min. 

Ister to execute their Behests, and retires from the 
Assembly ; is induced to return ... 175 
1G09. His Labours for Peace brought to a close by .the conclusion 
of the Truce ; ‘Zealand at length withdrawing .its dis. 
sent - - - - - - 178 

Extremes of Ihcligion,' a^of political Rule, marked by 
the same Character of^Tyr^ny and Intolerance . 17j^ 
James Anniniiisfelectcd Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden, becomes the Polemical Champion 
of free. will - - - . . igQ 

1604, Barneveldt engaged in endeavouring to still the Quarrel 

between the Calvinists and the Arminians - - 181 

1607* Commencement of the Negotiatfbns with Spain ; thh re- 
ligious Question set asido . * . . 

1608. Arminius and Gomar tailed before the ^cat Council to 

explain their Differences ... igl 

1609. ' Death of Arminius ; the Disputes become more a political 

than a religious Argument - L* « - - 189 

1610. Gomar publishes his Warning - . - 182 

First appearance of the famous Rdmoni^ance addressed 

by the Arminians to the States - . .182 

Yorstius succeeds Arminius in the Divinify Chair at 
Leyden, as well as in (^noxiousness to the Church - .183 
Prince Maurice leai)p to the cause of the Gtomarists or Anti- 
remonstrants . ' . • . . . 183 
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Bamevcidt Insists on the Supreipacy of the Civil Power, 
and through his Suggestion the Church Constitution 
*^ib&sed upon this Principe was enforced - - 184 

1616. Schism in the Chtfrch ; the Government called upon to 

r decide which snould be the National Church - - 184 

ThI Cession by England o6 the Towns formerly given to 
Eiizabethjknd still h||^by James, forms one of the most 
brilliant Memorials of Bameveldi*s talents as a Negoti. 
atoivmd Statesman - . - - - 185 

1617> 'l*he Arminians declared to be the National Church ^ state 

of universal Anarchy and Discord in consequence « 185 
V4.ugu8t) Bauaevcldt proposes and 'carries a ^Decree in 
the States enabling the T^wns to arm their Watch, and 
form diegiments therewith - - . .186 

Sir Dudley Carleton, his Testinmny in /avour of Bame. 

veldt - - - - - 187 

Barneveldt retires in Weariness and Dtsgust to Viana . 183 
In spite of his Infirmities he never deserted, however he 
might despair of the sacred Cause of Republican Inde. 
peudence . ' . . . - - 189 

(Decer..ber.) Appears at the Assembly of the States and 
craves Permission to resign his Office of Advocate, repre. 
senting his great Age and sinking Health as the Ex- 
cuse - - - ... 190 

1618. Takes up his Pen to vindicate his Ch.iracter from the 

host of Libels that charged him with Corruption and 
Crime; he publishes his Remonstrance or Apology - 191 
Declared by a solemn Decree to be under the Safeguanl 
and Protection of the States « - - 192 

Resistance of the Towns to the Manceuvres of the Prince 
of Orange - . - - - - 193 

Continued resistance of i^rotius and Barneveldt . 194 

(S9th of August.) Arrested by order of Prince Maurice 
in the Court-house of the States . - - 195 

Demeanour of the Prisoners ; opinions of the People - 196 
Placards scattered about, most menacing to Maurice 197 
Baraeveldt’s Letter to his Wife - - 197 

Barneveldt summoned to appear before the States. Ge- 
neral .1 - . _ . 193 

(25th of November.) ^mmencement of his Examin- 
ation ' - ' - - - - 199 

1619. He claims a spe^y justice and immediate trial, pleading 

the old I^w of Holland - > - 200 

(10th of Fd>ruary.) Twenty-four Judge Delegates named 
totry llprnevddtandtheotlier Prisqpcrs . . 200 

(10th of Marqh.) Commencement of the Trial . 201 

Severity of his Judges ... goi 

Sir Dudley Carleton *s account of Bameveldt's Trial • 202 

(12tJi of May.) Barneveldt r^eives the announcement 
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that Sentence of Death ihould be read to him the fol* 
lowing Day * - - - - - 303 

Efforts to interest the Prince of Oran^ in his fa||^r . 804 

Reasons for hastening hft Exec|^tion - - SOS 

His farewell Letter to hit Wife - - • - 206 

(13th of May.) Brought into the Audience fhaftiber to 
bear hit Sentence pronounced ; Jiit ^rest to his 
Judges > - > • • 807 

His Execution - - . ^ . 208 

Hit Character ; review of hit AdminiatratiAf - 209 

SVLLY. 

1560 — 1641. 


Sully descended from the Concis and through them from 
the first Emperors of Austria - - >211 

1560. (13th of December.) Bom at the mteraal Chateau df 

Rosny on the Banks of the Seine in Normandy .218 

His early Education under the care of the c'^lebsated La 
Brosse 7 . . * . «. 213 

1571. Enters the Service of the Prince of Navarre • > 213 

1572. Takes advantage of his stay at Paris to enrol himself in • 

the University and profit by its Lectures - - 214 

(24th of August.) Narrowly escapes during the dr^adfUl ' 
Massacre of St Bartholomew ... £14 

1576. Escapes from Paris ; enters the Army j becomes the En- 

sign of his Regiment; his bravery at the Attack of 
Villepanche * - - - - - 215 

1577. Gives up his Ensigney and attaches himself to the 

King of Navarre ; first^jegins to learn the Life of a 
Courtier . ... 21^ 

1581. Takes leave of Hc^ry and proceeds to his Seat in Norman- 

dy to make preparations for his Expedition to join the 
Duke of Anjou - - - > 217 

Returns to the King of Navarre and dispatched by him to 
Paris on a negotiation ... £17 

1584. His Marriage with Mademoisc11e*Anne de Courtenay 218 


1585. The first Epoch of the fSmous League Concluded between 
the King of Spain, tfle Guises, and th^leading French 
Catholics for the Destruction of Protestantism, and pre- 
venting the Succession of the King of Navarre to the. 
Throne of France - - - - 218 

Sully joins his Master the King of Navarro ; his ludicrous 
interview with Henry IL of France - - 219 

1586 to 1587. Continuance of the War; Sully makes two Journeys to 

Paris and to his Estates - - 219 

Rejoins the Army in time to assist at the Battle of Con- 
tras ; his Artilleiy mainly instrumental in this Success 220 
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Death of his Wife r. . . . .221 

1529. (Ist of August.) Assassination of Henry III. and Acces- 

^4^on of Henry IV. - - - 221 

1590. (I4th of Maccii.) T|j{ic Battle of Irry^ Sully desperately 

. wounded ly . . . .221 

Sfiarcl^es to the Siege of Rouen - . -222 

1592. His secodd Marriage ; his Reconciliation with Henry - 223 

1593. (July.) Henry IV. of France abjures the reformed Re. 

ligion at St. Denis ... . 223 

1594. (MarclC) His Letter to Sully; his entrance into Paris -224 

1595. Sully becomes a Member of the Council of Finance - 224 

P^pceds to Arras to join the- King ; employed to nego- 

t.'atc the Marriage of the'Ki^g’s Sister - - 225 

. Slow Dcgj;ecs by which he arrived at the Post of Minister 
of Finance . _ - - - 225 

Receives his Brevet as Minister of Finance ; his first 
Measures - . , _ . 226 

15S6. Meeting of the States at Rouen ; Indignation of Sully at 

their Demagds - - - - 226 

Advise^ the King to grant the Request of the Commons - 227 
1597. Intrusted^with the sole Management of the Finances -227 

1596. France r^tored to Peace by the Treaty of Verviers . 227 
Henry IV. consults Sully on the necessity of procuring 

a Divorce from Margaret, and forming a second Mar- 
riage . - 1 . . 229 

Sully employed to communicate his Intention to the 
Queen ; his Letter to her on the Subject - - 229 

His Quarrel with Gabriellc d’Estrees . . 229 

The famous Interview lietween Henry, Sully, and Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees - - - 230 

Hci* sudden Death at Fontainbleau ; Sully’s unfeeling 
Epitaph'^onher • - - 231 

Sully resumes his Corrc..pondence with the Queen in order 
to bring her to consent to Divorce - - 232 

His Advice to the King on the Subject of his Marriage 232 
1599. Declared Grand Master of the Artillery ; and at the same 

time obtains the Title of Superlntendant of Finance - 233 
Establishes himself at the Arsenal . - 234 

Dissolution of the king’s Marriage accomplished and the 
Florentine 'Match resolved on - - -234 

Sully press^ for War against the Advice of all the other 
Ministers • - . - -2.35 

His Skill and Prowess during these Enterprises - 235 

Termi{)ation of the War ; recalls his chief Attention to 
Finance - . - 236 

His Maxim.^hat Agriculture was the chief Source of a 
Nation’s Power ... - 236 

To lighten the Burden upon it becomes henceforth his 
principal Aim . - - - - 236 

1601. His Interview with Queen Elizabeth at Dover - 237 
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Political Desiderata laidtlown Hy them . - 338 

Sully sent on a*ainiilar Errand to James I. ; his Account 
of his Interview with SuUy ‘ - -239 

His Interview with th^King ^ Greenwich - S40 

His'amusing Account of Cecil • - - * - 241 

At length wins upon James in a long and secrdl Inter-' 
view ; concludes a defensive Alliance bb a kind of pr^ 
liminary to one that ^as to folldw - • - 241 

Rivalry between him and Cecil during hisyisit to Lon- 
don ‘ . . * . 242 

1603. His Quarrel with the Marchioness of Vemcuil -243 

Opposes the Tntrodlicti<)p\f Sill^Ains and ^Mulberry 

trees into France ^ - _ 243 

Proposes a Sumptuary Law forbidding the use of Silk, of 
Plate, and other Extravagancies - . 244 

Receivelf the Government of Poitou from the King . 244 

Votes for the Re-establishment of the Jesuits in France 243 

1604. Exerts himself to rouse Henry from Pleasures and Ex- 

penses to those great Designs whichsthey had meditated 
together for reducing the Power of Spain and modify- 
ing the State of Europe - 243 

His Negotiations with the Royal Mistress during Squab- 
blcs betwixt her and her^€<over . - - 246 

League formed against him - - -^46 

Accused of conspiring to take away his Crown and raise 
himsclfon the ruins of his Master . • - 247 

His Explanation and Reconciliation with the King - 248 

1605. Employed in negotiating with the Hugonots and pre- 

siding at their Assembly held at Chdtelhcrauit - 248 

16G6. On his return finds Henry tormented by the Intrigues and 
Machinations of Spain ; proposes -a Coalition and a War 
to humble trfe House^ Austria - - 249 

Raised to the Tit|^8 of Oakland Peer - . 2-11^ 

The Expedition against Sedan passes without any Glory 
to Sully, who longed to wreathe his new Title with 
laurels - - - - 250 

Henry*s Doubts of his Fidelity - . 250 

Is reconciled to him and prom'^es him the Reversion of 
the Constable’s Staff . ^ . _ 251 

In return demands hig Vlonvcrsion to the Catholic Faith, * 
which Sully finally refused * - . 252 

The last Year of Sully's Administration exclusively occu- 
pied with his great Scheme for re-modclling Europe 253 

1610. (14tbofMay.) Assassination of Henry IV. • - 253 

The first Interview between Sully^nd the Queen after the 
Assassination of the King - * - - 254 

Sully argues against the renewal of Friendship between 
Spain and France ^ 255 

Meditates resigning all his Offices • -255 
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Retires to one off his Estates at Montrond ; resolves to 
return no more to the Capital, at least to meddle no more 
the Details of Office • - - - 256 

hIs ” Adieus to thg Couif * - - 266 

• Resigns his Supcrih'itendenee of Finance and his command 
hfth^Bastile . - -» -257 

l^nds'^e last Years of his Life altogether in Retire- 
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His Character 
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Ancestors of the Duke of Lerma - - 268 

15V8. Birth oi the Duke of Lerma; his Early Education - 264 
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« of San Lucan - • - 265 
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Philip HI. - - - - 266 
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with a Prohibition of Making or Selling any more for 
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Opppsition of the Clergy to his Measures - . 271 

1601. The Court removes from Madrid to VaDadolid . . - 271 

Oppositlqp of the Archbishop of Toledo to the Measures 
of Lerma ... . 272 

1603. D’ Avila’s Account of Lerma’s Administration . 272 
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1605. A Chapter ol*the Franciscan Order of Friars, held at 

Toledo . - - 273 

1606. Lerma finds an OppoAunlty gf proving his F^ical and 

Personal Attachment to Ronae ' •« - S74 

1609. Succeeds in obtaining a Truce of Seventeen«Yeavs, which 

procured Independence to the V^ited Provinces, and 
Repose to the Nethdlands - . , * . S75 
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Spain - - 276 
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1579. Birth of Doi^ Pedro Giron, Duke of Ossuno - - 285 

1582. Accompanies his Grai^athcr to Naples ; Early Indication 
of his Talent% * - - 
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Visits France in the Suite of the Duke of Feira ; his 
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His MarrUge . • . . .256 

16112. It Accompanies Juan d^Vclasco to thefiEourt of Henry IV. ; 

Anecdote of him « . • - 2^ 

Appointed to a Military Command inlanders ; repairs 
to the Siege of Ostend; sent under the Admiral of 
Aragon to raise the Siege of Grave - •-287 

Anecdotes of - - * . - 287 
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Returns to Madrid ; appointed CliBmberlain to the.King, 
and Member of the Council of Portugal - ■ 290 

eclares foi the Nece98i4y of acknowledging the Inde. 
pendence of tRe United Provinces; Remonstrates 
against the M(ftrish Expulsions - - 291 

'incflrs^he Displeasure of the Inquisition ; is saved from 
Trouble Rnd Persecution, by the Interference of 
Lcrma - . - -292 

Appuijnted Viceroy of Sicily ; his first Measures charac- 
terised by rigid justice - - - 295 

Levies an Export Du|v at M^sina on certain Manufac. 
•^ures of thq Country/in order to pay the Expenses of 
improving the Port « - - - 294 

Dcfcatsrthc Turkish Fleet off Chios, taking several 6aU 
leys, and burning the rest . , - - 295 

Advanced from the Vice^royalty of Sicily to that of 
Naples i he commences his Goreroinent by the same 
Edict which he addressed to the Sicilians - .296 
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upT/ards of a Million of Ducats, in return for the Royal 
Sanction given to their Privileges - - 296 

Aspires to Indeiiendcnt Sovereignty . . .297 

Sends his Fleet to cruise against the Venetians . 298 

(May.) The Venetian Conspiracy discovered and crushed 299 
St. Real’s Account of it - . . 300 
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Spring of the whole Affair . . 301 

Ills Scheme of Independence favoured by Venice . 302 
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Dis Design to make fumsclf Indppendcnt of Spain, but 
pot to erect the St&lard of his Independence at 
Naples - A . - . 306 

Makes his Designs known to France and Savoy - 307 

Arrest and Execution of all concerned in the Venetian 
Conspiracy • - - .309 

Review of the Administration of the Duke of Ossuno in 
Naples - 310 

Is superseded by Borgias^and dethroned like a Turkish 
Pacha when the Firman is displayed . - 311 

Obliged^o embark for Spain ; makes a splendid and 


triumphant Entry into Madrid ' . >312 

(April) Arrest of . - . 313 

HiaDeath, after Three Years’ Imprisonment in the Castle 
of Alnji^ida - - - .313 

Reports as to the Manner of his Death - . 313 
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The Merits and Demerits of the Family of Medici, a 
Subject of much Difference of Opinion among modern 
Writers . * - 314 

Florence, a commercial Republic, characterised by the 
Narrowness of ftie ])^i!iKicipal ^yttem, 'andi looking to 
Wealth as the o^^ly Symbol of Power - - 315 

With Cosmo de* Medici must chiefly rc|t the Honour and 
the Disgrace of having elevated his Family to supreme 
powAr in Florence . - - 316 

1448. Loreuzckt*c* Medici bom in the Palace of Cosmo ; Ancc. 

dotes of hia early Generosity, as well as Aptitude in 
Learning - . • . • 317 

1466. Visits Rome and afterwards Naples, wh^re he is splen. 

didly deceived by King Ferdinand , - -318 

Returns to his native City, just in time, to crush the 
rising Conspiracy . . - 319 

His Marriage with Clarice of the great Roman Famiffy 
of the Orsini . . - 330 

1469. Succeeds, on the Death of his Father, to the Skation of 

Supreme Arbiter of the Republic of Florence - 320 

His short Friendship for Pope Sixtus IV. - - 321 

The Politics ^ Italy, from its Subdivision and different 
Forms of Government, have ever presented a Com- 
plexity of Interests ... .'121 

Coiumcncement of tlufRivalry betwixt the Pazai and the 
Medici » - - «2 

Conspiracy of the Fazzi; Punishment of the Conspira- 
tors .... 323 

Lorenzo’s Power established by this Conspiracy - 324 

Commencement of the War betwixt Northern and South- 
ern Italy - ^ _ - _ 324 

1479. Lorenzo embarks for Naples, as t^ Envoy of the Re. 

public, to negotiate a Peace - - 365 

1480. (6th of March.) Concludes a perpetual League of Amity 

betwixt their respective States - - 325 

His Success in this Ne^tiation secures him not only a 
Florentine, but an Italian Supremacy • - - 326 

His Foreign Policy forms the bright Side of his Cha- 
racter - _ • . _ 327 

His Effbrts to elevate and enlighten, not only his Coun- 
try, but the World ... 328 

1492. His Death in the Forty, fourth Year of his Age - 329 

Review of his Administration - - 330 
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Important Period of History during the Life of Cardinal 
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1585. Pirth of Afmand Jea^id^. ricssis (September 5th) ?! - S 
He is intended for the Profession of Arms • * 2 

He pas^s several Years in the Colleges of Navarre and 
Sisiense • - - - • *2 

He enters tlie Army - . * - .2 

Change in his Prospects . . . - - ^2 

He applies himself to the Study of Theology - - 3 

He is nominated to the Bishopric, renounced by his 
Brother - . ... 3 
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Functions - - • . - 3 
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1607. He is consecrated to the Bishopric - > - 4 
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Richelieu endeavours to gain Concino Concini, the Ma* 
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into the Hands of Hary de M^icis - . - 5 
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Court - . . - - . 
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He is appointed Councillor of State and Ambassador *lto 
the Court of Spllin . . - - 

Intrigues in the French Court 

Arrest of the Prince of cAndd ^ - - - - 

Weakness of Mind and Insufficicicy of Louis XIII. , - 

Luines instigates the Destruction of Concini ^ 

Concini is assassinated and Mary dc lli||sdici9 made an ho- 
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Luines becomes the Advocate of Richelieu with the 
King- - . , - 10 
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He retires to Blois -* - - - • - 11 
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Influence of Luines with the King - * - - 11 

1018. Measuresl^ursucd by the Duke of Epernon in Favour of 
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Richelieu’s Success - - . - - ^14 
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1622. ^th of Septeyiber) The Bishop of Luf on is elevated to 

a Seat in the Conclave • - - - - ^ 

Cautions line of Policy pursued by him - - • 1 

1622^ (Octoben) Treaty of Montpellier - - - 
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of the King - - .5 

Cardinal de NoaillM, the Confessor La Chaise, and the 
fiimous Boasuet, preu Flcury't claims upon the atten- 
tioq,.of the King • - - 5 

Strong otyections of th« King . - 6 

1696. Cardinal NoaiUes obtains for him the Bishopric of Frejus, 

vacant by a forced rmiguation of Aquin . - 6 

Fleury sets out for Frejus ; the first sight of his Diocese 
« by no means agreeable to him - - 7 

169^1715. A constant Retident in hU Diocese - - 7 

ImpoovJng condition of the Poor of his Diocese ; esta. 
blishes, throughout the country, a number of small 
Schools - - - 8 

1707. The dUtrict of Frqjus Invaded by the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene ; successful intercewion of Fleury for 
his People « - *8 
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The part played by Fleury improhable - - 9 

The Duke of Savoy oflhn Fleury the post of Preceptor to 
hit Son ; declined . • - • , - - 9 

Fleury*a vlait to Faria -e - - 9 

Received as a Visitor in the house Sf Marshal Villeroy^ 
intimate with the Marquis de Dangeau and his Wife* - 9 

Madame de Maintenon and the Duke q( MalAe seek to ^ 
obtain for Fleury the Apfiftntinent of Preceptor to th% 
Hrir Presumptive to the Throne of France . 9 

Owing to the Climate of Frejus, vacates his See,* and re- 
ceives in compensation the Abbey of Toumus . 10 

His Opposition to the Jansenists raises hllh in the'Esti. 

mation of the King - % . - 10 

His pastoral farewell Letter to bis Flock at Fjfejus gives 
great Offonce to the celebrated Jansenist-Quesnel . 10 
Louis XI V.,*by a Codicil attached to his Will, names Fleury 
Preceptor tcvl^ls XV. . -10 

The Duke of Orleans, the Regent of France ; his first • 
Steps • • • m .11 

Charier of Louis XV. . -• .11 

Fleury strives to obtain both his Affections and his Re- 
spcct - - -• . fl 

Persons by whom the young Monarch was surrounded, 
and with whom fleury had to deal ; the Duke of Or. 
leans - . * - .11 

Louis XIV . *8 natural Son the Duke of Maine made 
him the Superintcndant of Louis XV. 's Education, Ac. . 12 
Marshal de Villeroy (Governor of the young King) bad 
General, foolish Politician, and a weak Man .12 

Duchess de VantadAir, (Governess of the young King . 12 
Lemontey’s Account of the Plan of Education of the King 
adopted by Fleufy - .13 

Lccuy's ditto totall)e dlfforing Bom that of Lemontey; 

which to be adopt^ • . .13 

Voltaire^s Anecdote of Fleury . . 13 

Improbable Reasons . • - 14 

Volt^re’s Insignificance at tUtt Time . _ 

Precautions Uken by Fleury in educating the King, ne- 
cessary and commendable > . • - 14, 15 

Finally gains the Esteem afkd Alibction of the young King 15 
His Position with reqwct to the Duke obOrlsans . IS 
Guards the King against his corrupt Minister Dubois . 16 
Open Animosity of Villeroy to the Duke of Orleans ; in- 
eflbctual i at last Insuflhrable to the Duke a . 17 
Elevation of Dubois to the Cardhialates an Anecdote - 18 
A violent Quarrel between Villeroy and DuUbis . 18 

Villeroy haughtily reproaches Dubois, finally insults him ; 
bis Arrest determined upon - . 18,19 

• Villeroy^svebementAActation of Apprehension for the 
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IUBg*a Saftty, aapacially in regard to the Duke of Or. 
IjMUU, one of hiM grotieit and most insulting Follies . 16 
17fe. (ISth of August) YUleroy*s iiudlAnce to the Duke of 

OrlnnsindheKing'a presence • - 19 

Consequents ; arrested and carried off to Lyons . SO, 81 
Fleury's inexplicable suddeu Flight, after this Cata- 
*strop{)e . ' . . -81 

The Duke of Chardt succeeds to the post of Oovemor to 
the King . - - 81,88 

Archbishopric of Rheims offered to Fleury ; declined 
by him j hU Motirea - - >88 

His Objections combated by the Regent $ does not alter his 
first Hesolutlln ; St. ^|hnon sent to persuade Fleury to 
.accept the Post ; same result . >83 

Motives attributed to him by St Simon ; improbable 33, 84 
Accepts, at the strong solicitation of^he Duke of Orleans, 
the Abbey of St l^ephen at Caqn * - 84 

St Simon's testimony to Fleury's disinterestedness - 85 
Fleur)’ obtains the Order of the Holy Ghost for the 
ArehUshop of Lyons . gl .25 

Recommends the Abbd de Rohan Ouimene, in preference 
'to the Abb6 de Castries (immediately connected with 
Bonsi), to fill the See which he refused himself ' - 86 
His conscientious Motives in this act; the Bull of the 
Pope against the Jansenists > >86 

Suspicion of Louis XV. against the Duke of Orleans 
removed by Fleury . • . >87 

The King approaching his Majority ; Cardinal Dubois is 
the chief gainer by it •> . -87 

The evil seeds implanted in Louis XV.'s mind, during his 
Infhncy, by Vdlleroy; Gambling, Misanthropy, bad 
Propensities «u- . . > 88, 89 

Fleury and MasUllon . . . • - 89. 

17861 (10th of August) Cardinal Dubois’s Death . 89 

The Duke of Orleans appointed Prime Minister; his 
Decrepitude and Death - . > - 30 

St Simon urges Flllury to take steps to obtain that Post ; 

their Conversation ' . - •30,31 

Flcu^w proposes the Duke of Bourbon to it - 31 

' The Duke of Bourbob as represented by St. Simon . 31 

The Duchess of Phalaris, Mistress of the Duke of 
Orleans; his Death in her arms - - 38 

The Duke of Bourbon installed as First Minister . 33 

, Ruled by his Mistress, the Marchioness de Prye . 34 

Fleury obtains a’place In the King's Palace - - 34 

Hiso steps with regard to the Ministry of ecclesiastical 
A (Riirs, which he obtains . - 35 

The Abbb Montgon, the French Envoy in Spain - 36 

Particulaa respecting the Marriage of the King - 37 

The Duke of Bourbon’s Views respecting it • - 37 
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The Intended BNde, the Infinite efSpein. lent tieck - 38 
The Daughter of StanUlaiM X 4 ee:dn^, King of Poland, 
intended fbr the Bride • - - a - 38 

Indignation of Philip the King of r^ury'i EfiBrto 
to mitigate it' - 38 

Stanislaus I^sinski^ Marla Iiccainskl, Ms Daughter, 
united to Louis XV. ; their Character^ • • . - 39 

The Duke of Bourbon cdllc^ees a distaste to Floury^ ^ 
conceals his Proceedings beforb him - - 39 

A Plan concerted between the Duke of Bourbod and his 
Mistress, for withdrawing the King flrom the Influence 
of Floury j suce^s. * - - 40 

Fleury sets off for Isqr. to tlieBBendnary of St SApice, 
and writes a Letter to the King - ^ - 40 

Louis's Grief and Indignation - - 41 

•The Duke ^f Mortemar’s Suggestions ; carries an Order 
to the Dukg of Bourbon to recall Fleury • - - 41 

The Duke de Bourbon's Letter to Fleury - -•42 

Horace Walpole pays him a Visit in his Ifeetirement - 42 
Fleuay returns ; demands that the Marchione||i de Frye 
and her creature Paris Duventey should voluntarily 
retire flrom the Court . * . *42 

A League against France } proves the ruin of the Duke 
of Bourbon - . - - 43 

Lemontey’s Account of the Conduct of Fleury at this 
Juncture • - - - e- 44 

The Duke of Bourbon exiled to Chantilly ; Madame de 
Frye exiled to her Estates in Normandy. $ Paris Du- 
vemey confined in the Bastille - - 45 

The King’s Lette^to the Queen » -46 

Joy of Paris at th^ succession of Fleury as Prime Minister 46 
Addresses a Memorial to t^ Duke of Bourbon - 46 

The Death of Mademe de Pryw - - >47 

Fleury applies himself to better the Finances of France ; 

accomplishes it ; testimony of Duclos - >48 

Obtains a Cardinalate - . - 49 

Regulates the Currency - - - 50 

His great Object to restore Peace to Europe; the Con- 
gress- of Soissons « - - - 51 

Foolish Ccmspiracy of the ** Marmousets " to overthrow 
the Government of Ffeury . ^ . - 52 

A serious Charge against Fleury; has sufibred the French 
Marine to fisll into decay • - - 52 

1731. (10th January.) Death of Uie Duke of Parma | the Em- 

peror is unwilling to allpw the Occupation of Parma 
and Tuscai4r by Che Spanish Tkoops ^ - - 53 

Forced to it by the Intervention of France, England, and 
Holland * . . . - 54 

The factious Body of the Fronde exiled by Fleury; then 
. su Ared to return • • - - 54 
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(2d Fdsfuary.) Death of Frederidc Augwtus, King, of 
Fhland ; new El^ion - - - 54 

( Augu|t and September.) Stanialaoa LecaiMki elected $ 
■u|»poirted,h^ France - - " 

Stanislaus I^zinski compelled to retire to Dantzic 
•Fleury sends a reinforcement id aid him 
(2ist March.) Count .de JPIelo, French Ambassador in 
Denmark, sails to bantsic - - ‘ * 

Killed at the Head of his Troops . - - 

Escape of Stanislaus ' - 

Fleury's steps to guard against Russia 
MarshA Berwick called to take the Command of the 
Army 4? - ^ . 

Success attends all Fleury’s Effbrts 
The Siege of Philipsbourg ; Death of the Marshal Berwick 
(18th July.) Philipsbourg taken > 

Baron Asfcld succeeds Marshal Berwick in the Command 
of the Army - - - - 

Villarsk commanding another French Army, in Italy ; his 
t successes > - - - 59, 

(7th Juna) The Death of Villars at Turin 
The French maintain the Field in Germany 
A French Naval Force co-operates with that of S(»ain 
ITie French I'roops enter Lorraine 
(October.) A Treaty for the Pacification of Europe 
signed } important Arrangements which it edited 61. 
Jenkins, u Captain of a Merchant Vessel, attacked on the 
Coaxts of Spanish America ; his Nose and Ears muti- 
lated ; raises the Indignation of England 
Mediation of France rejected ^ . 

(30th October.) A War lictwijcn England and Spain de- 
clared . 

The Death of the* Emperor 0.iarlc8 VI. leads to a general 
War, in which France is compelled to take part 
The Marquis d'Antin . ' . 

Admiral Vernon - ... 

(17th August.) An Army of 40,000 Men ordered to march 
flrom France to support the Elector of Bavaria 
Flcurv^ retires to Issy - . . 

(2gth January.) FleuiV^ Death - - . 

His Character, and his Person - . 66—68 


^ PHILIP LOUIS, COUNT ZINZENDORF. 

1671 — 1742: • 

1671. (26th December.) Zinzendorf bom at Vienna of a Family 

of high Nobility ; his Studies - .69 

1694. Entrusted with a Commission to the Court o*f Bavaria; 

hisSucceiiei - .70 
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Made Aulic Councillor, and lent aa Attbassador-extia- 
ordinary to the Court of France ‘ - * 70 

. Announces to Iiouis XlVAthe Birth of % Prince InRhe 
Imperial Family, in ignorance o#|he Will of the King 
ofSpain - - - *-71 

1702. The Siege of Liege ; taken by the Imperialitta ; «inzen- 
dorf immediately sent UiUhcr • -* - 

Becomes the chief Advisei^f* the Ring of the Romanei 
afterwards Joseph 1. - - , - 73 

1705. Created Grand Chancellor of the Court of Vienna - 73 

Sets out for Holland to contract a Loan j hie Endeavours 
unsuccessful - ^ - 74 

Visits immediately after^ho Duft of Marlborough - 74 
Obtains the Order of the Golden Fleece • - - 74 

Sent upon w Embassy to Poland - >74 

Unsuccessful there - - . - 75 

The Archduke Charles elected Emperor by the Assist. 

aiice of Zinsendorf and Eugene - - *70 

Charles testifies his Gratitude to Zinzendofr on his Access 
sion - - - • - 76 

Zinsendorf sent to Utrecht ; a Conference at ytrecht > JO 
Conferences at Rastadt ; Eugene conducts the Proceed- 
ings ; Jealousy of Zinsendorf - - 77 

1724. Zinsendorf at the Congress of Cambray ; his neglect - 77 

Epicurism of Zinsendorf; an Anecdote - - 77—79 

Is the Author of the Pragmatic Sanction - • 80 

Conducts the necessary Negotiations with .Skill and Suc- 
cess - - - - 81 

The meaning of th^ Pragmatic Sanction ; the hereditary 
Dominions of Charles VI. settled upon his eldest Daugh- 
ter the A rchdurhess Maria Theresa - - hi 

Zinsendorf gains for the Pr^matic Sanction the Consent 
and Guarantee of^lrcat BritaAi, France, and Holland 82 
The Negotiations between the Courts of Austria and 
Spain ; Ripperda - - - 82 

Ripperda proposes a Marriage of one of the Archduchesses 
to the Prince of Asturias ; sent to Vienna - 83 

Opposition of the Imperial Family - - 84 

1725. (3t)th April) The Treaty of Vienna •- - 85 

Its Divisions or Clauses •* > . - 86, 87 

Ripperda’s Return to Madrid; Zinsendorf ’sCircumspec- 

tion - - . - 88 

The Power of Ripperda overthrown - - 89 

The Duke of Richelieu, the French Ambassador aL Vienna 90 
The Abbe Zinsendorf, the Duke of Richelieu, and Count 
of Westerloo ; an Anecdote - • - 90—92 
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Westerloo made the Sr^ie-goat of the Party - 93 

The Rivalry between Zinsendorf and Eugene • 94 

1728. (14th June.) Zinsendorf at the grand Congress at^Soissons 95 
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Hfi Views and Aims • - - 9^ 

173^ Zinsendorf interested and pledged to support the Elec- 

toral House ot Saxdhy to the Throne of Poland - 96 
Gets Ru8Sia|9 assist him - - - 97 

His Secret Negotiations exposed by Fleury, and a War, 
which proves disastrous, declared against the Austrian 
Monafth - - - 97 

Charles Vl.’s Gains and Losses by that War - - 98 
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pared - - - 98 

1740 (OetQb|r SOth.) The Death of Charles VI ; Accession 

of Marla Therpsa to the Throne of Austria - - 99 

Zinzendorf connrmed inrall hfs Posts and Dignities - 99 
1742. (F-«bruary 8th ) Dies of Apoplexy - - 100 

Spccimenof hibStyie, al^ter - . lOO^lOJ 


SEBAS'|;iAN JOSEPH, MAllQUIS OP POMBAL. 

1699—1782 

1699. Joseph Carvalho born at Soura, in Portugal 103 

Studies the Law at the University of Coimbra - 101 

Quits the Study ot the Law and enters the Army , never 
higher than a Serjeant - • - 103 

His Person and Qualities - - - 103 

Paul Carvalho, his Uncle, a Canon of the Royal Chaj^el at 
lasbon - _ - - 104 

1735 Sebastian Carvalho retires from the Army - - 104 

Married to Theresa de Noroiiha Almada , the haughty 
opiXMitioii ol her Family - - - lO^ 

His Uncle serves hi a zealously and successfully , intro- 
duces him to Uardiiial MolCa -} - 105 

Sebastian sent as an Envoy-extraordinary to the Court of 
London , when there, presents a Memorial against t>ome 
onerous Duties laid upon Portuguese Wines - 105 

England produces a lasting Impression upon the Mind ot 
Sebastian - - - - 106 

1745 Recal’ed trom England , and sent on a Mission to Vienna 106 
Married a second tinSe to the young Countess Daun , ^ 

ot position of the Family - - -106 

John V King of Portugal, not well disposed towards 
Sebastian Carvalho } is buccceded by Joseph 1 - 107 

1750. Car% alho obtains the Post of Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs - - "197 

Jcbi t Moreira - - - 107 

Ihe long Disputes between ^in and Portugal occupy 
hrbt the Mind of Carvalho, their Origin - -108 

The Jesuits on the Banks of the River Uraguay in 
America - - - 108 
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The Colony of the Holy Sacraioent, posaecsed hy Portugal, 
offered in Exchange for the above-named, possessed by 
Spain - a - , - 109 

1750. (January 13th.) A Treaty signed tiO^at effiect - 109 

Andrada, the Governor of Rio Janeiro, and the Marquis 
of Valderios receive authority to carry the Treaty into 
execution - #- * - 1Q9 
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Carvalho : his Measures - . ' 112 

Carvalho exercises the Influence entrusted to him for the 


Benefit of tfae Country ; Commerce, Agriculture, Arts, 
and Manufactures receive an Impulse - - US 

1755. (November Ist.) The most tremendous ^rthquakc in 
Lisbon ; and a terrible Conflagration ; Excesses of the 
lawless - - • - 113 

Carvalho's Measures against the Depredators * - lT4 

Protects the Sufferers ; stops the Export of Grain ; admits 
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His House not aflbctcd by the Earthquake ; taken as good 
Omen - - • 115 

Soon after this Calamity Carvalho appointed Chief 
Minister - - - 115 

A Conspiracy form^ by the Jesuits for the purpose of 
overthrowing him . - - - 115 
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The Clamour of the I nquisiBon ; unavailing - 116 
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Monopoly , . - 117 

The Insurrection of Oporto suppressed - - 118 
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By this means, deprives the Count of Ribeira of the 
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Malagrida, an Italian Jesuit - d - - 119 

Moreira, the King's Confessor,* Joins the Enemies of Car- 
valho - - - - - 120 

Cardinal Saldanha aids Carvalho against the Jesuits - 120 
Moreira removed without Ceremony - - 121 
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Memorials addressed to him by the Jesuits - - 123 
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\he Jesuits under his Protection - - 123 

(3d Sept.) An Atte&pt to assassinate the King - 124 

^The Marchioness of Tavora, his Mistress g - -124 

1780. The King shot at and wounded - - - 124 

The Particulars of the Event - • - 1S5 

The l5^ke of Aveiro, the old Marquis and Marchioness 
of Tawora, aiiil the yc^ng Count Ataide, arrested ; also 
Afalagrida > - >125 

An Opinion that the Jesuits had sanctioned the Crime - 126 
Sentence and Execution > - - 126 

How the above Conspiracy is to be riewed ; Remarks, 127, 128 
Malagrida’ tried by the Inquisition for Heresy - - 129 

Rcporl of the Proceedings of the Inquisition > 129, 130 

'Malagrida condemned to Auto-da-Fe{ burnt in the Square 
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Carvalho dissolves the Order of the Jesuits - - 131 

Clement XII Ps. Reluctance to suppress them - • 131 

The Jesuits banished ftam Portugal ; thnr Order pro> 
scribed - « - - 132 

A 750. A Rupture between tiic Courts of Portugal and Rome - 132 
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Manifesto > • • - 133 

John Palafox, Bishop of Osma, in Spain - .133 

Carvalho^alses an Army - - - 134 

Calls to his aid the Count dc Is Lipiic, a German General 134 
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General Buigoyne and Colonel Lee - - - 135 

Count de la Lippe dismissed by Carvalho - >135 

Spanish Ships captured by Portuguese Vessels . >136 

Carvalho created Count Oeyras - - - 136 

Protects the Corn Grower; Satisfaction to all Parties 136 
Comi^vands peremptorily 2to root, .up the Vines in the 
Neighbourhood of ^Jslwn, and Converts them into 
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Removes the Monopoly of Tobacco > - - 137 

Establishes an annual Fair at Oeyras . - 137 

Founds a public School in Lisbon - - - 137 

Institutes general public Schools in the Capital, and in 
•tht Country ... . - 138 

1772. (15th of September.) Proceeds to Coimbra to reform the 

Institutious of that University -• .138 

Converts the conventual House of the Jesuits, in Lisbon, 
into a magnificent Hospital . . - 139 
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Forbids the Expreuion new Chrigtian, appUed to all 
Converts to Christianity in Portugal - - 1S9 

Alters the Law respecting dhe Children yorn of a Sl^c 
in Portugal ; declares by a Royal IWct that every Child 
bom in Portugal is flree - • 140 

Softens the Laws relating to Debtors and Crcditora . 140 
Exerts himself to increase the Commerge of Brasil and 
the Missions . • . . .,140 

Gives |he first impulse to the Cultivation of Cotton, Sugar, 
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Frees Navigation Orom many Fetters - > 141 
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cial Companies - • . , - * - 141 
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the King . ... 142 
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Improves the l^olice of tibc Town • - 142 
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His unceasing Rancour against the' Jesuits • 143 

17G9. Clement XIII. ; his Death - - 144 

Ganganelli succeeds him ; and issues the famdbs Bull by *' 
which the Institution of the Jesuits was fonnally dis- 
solved - • - . - - 144 

Baptista t’cle, a Genoese, makes an attack upon the Life 
of Carvalho ; his Punishment - #145 

A new War breaks out, affecting the Brazilian Territories 
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1770. Carvalho created Marquis of Pombal - - 146 

1777. (23d February.) Pcftnbal dismissed from Office on the 

Death of the Kina - . - 146 

A judicial Invcstiguion of hiRconduct instituted - 14r 

Condemned and proneunced guillg, but not punished - 147 
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1730. “Bpm at the small Village of Helin in Murcia --157 

Studies the Law at Salamanca > - 

Introduced to the pJWcrful Family of Ossuna, by Patrick 
Curtis, their domestic Chaplain - - 1^7 

' Appointed to the lucratire Post of one of the Fiscals of 
the Council of Castile - - - 158 

Appointed Ambassador to Rome, under the Pontificate 
of Clement X%V. ; Ai^nda, Squillaci, Grimaldi -158 

1775. Pisis VI. elected to the Pontifical Chair - - 158 

Moftino receives a Summons to return to Madrid - 159 
Aranda appointed to the Post of Ambassador at the Court 
of Versailles - •• • ' - 159 

Grimaldi resigns the Office of Minister ; and names Count 
of Florida Blanca as his Successor - - 150 

1777. ^February 19th.) Florida IRanca recalled from Rome to 

jyfadrid j accepts the Office - - 161 

A War tietween Spain and Portugal in South America 161 
Don Ignatius de Souza, the Portuguese Ambassador - 161 
Messengers sent to suspend all hostile operations in South 
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A Preliminary Treaty of Peace arrangeti - - 162 

1778. (March 24th.) A IVcaty of Peace, a sort of Family Com- 

pact entered into bettveen Sinin and Portugal, signed at 
Pardo - - - 162 

Florida Blanca declines the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Charles HI.. oRbred him by .his King - - 163 
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France and England, respecting the Independence of 
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The disingenuous Conduct of Charles III. and his 
Minister Florida Blanca, with regard to England - 164 
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annihilated - , - - 164 
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Princes - - - - 165 
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ofhBurope . - . .165 
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Enters into a Treaty with the Emperor of Morocco . 166 
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ture . " . . .167 
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ANDREW HERCULES, CARDINAL DB 
FLEURY. 

BORN 1653, DIED 174s 

Pure in character, gentle in manners, disinterested 
his purposes, a more striking contrast could not be dis* 
pla^ In every point to the character of the cardinal Du 
Bois mn by that of Alidrew Hercules, cardinal De 
Fleury ; neither was hiv policy^s a minister less sl|ik« 
ingly opposed to that of his celebrated predecessor than 
might he expected from the different dispositions of the 
two men. Mild and gentle, but by no means subser- 
vient, calm, moderate, and perhaps a little tardy, econo- 
itfical even to the bounds of parsimony, Fleury seems to 
have sought throughout his life, both for ^kimself and 
others, peace, if it could be obtained without a sacrifice 
of honour, and to have displayed moderation on all 
occasions, sometimes, perhaps, with a little sacrifice of 
dignity. Few have b^n the faults that have ever been 
attributed to him ; still fewer have been latisfactorily 
established against him ; and his biographer may sit 
down to the task of recording his life well pleased, cer- 
tain of finding little on which it will be painful to dwell. 

VO^I V. B 
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Many of die mini^ters^who governed Europe ateut 
that time^ had l&een persons raised by their abilities 
fronS an iofnlor station/ as we have shown in the in- 
stances of '.Alberolti and DuBois; and Duclos has at- 
temptedtfto show that Fleury also was the son of a tax. 
^gatherer af Lodeye. Such ^ however^ was certainly hot 
die case, as it is distinc&y proved that his family were 
not onl/ nobles, but of a very ancient race of Languedoc. 
He was born,^it is true, at Lodeve,on the 22 of June, 

1 6*53,' but he was brought, at a very early age, to Paris, 
and received his first instruction from the Jesuits of the 
college of Clermont. He thence passed to another college, 
called the college of Ha^'court, in ord^r to pursue his stu- 
dies to a further point, and in all the schools he dis- 
tinguished himself in the highest manner, being endowed • 
by nature not alone with quick and various talents, but 
with a m'^mory of extraordinary powers and with a 
taste for study, which is in itself a gift of no slight im- 
portance. His pel Son also was extremely prepossessing, 
hi/t manners gentle, amiable, and insinuating, his talents 
for society were as great as those which he displayed for 
literature, and he made friends in all ways froo^ his 
early youth. 

Amongst the first of these friends was cardinal Bonzi, 
wl^ during the whole period of his influence at the 
court of France never ceased co exert that influence in 
favour of the young abb^ Fleury. It would appear that 
his parents had destined him for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession from a very early age ; but even had not that 
been the case, it is more than probable that Fleury 
would hlive been induced to enter upon a state which 
opened the only road to great success for a man of high 
literary attainments, by his college successes, which were 
terminated by a brilliant account, written in Greek and 
Latin, of the principal schools of philosophy at Athens. 
He had by this tim^ taken the title of the ahbe Fleury, 
and in the year l668, though only flfteen years of age, 
he wds appointed to a canon’s stall in the cathedral of 
Montpellier ; which promotion St. Simon attributes to 
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the regard of cardinal Bonsi.* |In ^regard to Fkary, 
however^ even greater care is necessary isi receivinff St. 
Simon’s accounts than in regard topmost other pemons, 
though he was often prejudiced respecting all. Bu^the 
character of Fleury was one that he could neither under, 
stand nor appreciate^ and the^ punctilious and snarling 
peer looked down upon the poor abbd Fleury with as 
much of ducal pride^ as the bitter and sarcastfc satirist 
displayed of jealous contempt towards ^tbe mild and 
amiable man whose easy wit and quiet repartee amused 
without hurting^ and wrestled without leaving a wound 
belund. 

Fleury^ with alf the eagerness of youth was no sooner 
appointed to his canbnry^ than he set off at once to tak^ 

• possession of his new dignity ; but he returned almost 
immediately to Paris^ not^ as St. Simon implies, re- 
maining at Montpellier till 1674, but pursuing his stu-* 
dies in the capital with great diligence and success. In 
1674 and 1676 he passed through the different grades 
of the university, and became a licentiate in the lat^r 
year, though he did not immediately take the last vows, 
which in the Roman church hind a man for life to the 
ecclesiastical profession. ^ His great friend and patron 
Bonzi was at that time high in favour with the queen, 
and he exerted himself *to plact the young abhe as^one 
of her almoners, which Re effected, though not without 
some opposition. Fleury had not at this time taken 
priest’s orders, and was only S4 years of age. The open- 
ing presented to him, however, decided his conduct at 
once, and being immediately fully ordainec^ he applied 
himself to the duties of his p^fession. 

Even St. Simon himself can find no charge to bring 
against the morals of the young ecclesiastic, but he says, 
what is undoubtedly true, that the abbd Fleury was a 
great deal in the world, and known and courted by the 

* All theaocounU of St Simon ara to be received with caution. It aeemed 
to be his rule to say as much evil as possible of every one u—whcre there was 
probability, to make a direct charge ; where there was 110 probability, to in- 
sinuate ; where there was no iioM^bility, to be silent and belike hinuelf 
nandui. 
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best society in Pa;ris.(^ His wit^ his talents, his pleasing 
mailers engaged the regard of all with whom he was 
brought in cdiitact^ ; and though the station which he 
occupied at the cohrt was not one of very great distinc- 
tion, it opened the door to the first circles, if it did no 
more ; ancfthe door once opened, Fleury was sure to make 
his way with those to whose society he was admitted. 
It was not, however, alone to persons distinguished by 
birth or fortune that Fleury devoted himself. The good, 
and the great in point of talent and learning, were 
sought by him with even greater ardour; and we find 
that he was the intimate companion of Scignclay, Croissy, 
and Torcy, the son, the brother, and the nephew of Col- 
bert; that Pomponne was not less his friend, and that 
the archbishop of Paris, and as the king's confessor La 
Chaise, were equally eager and zealous in his interest. 
•His post of almoner to the queen from time to time 
called him into activity in the various court ceremonies 
of the day ; but he ivas placed in a more prominent 
situation by being chosen one of the deputies for Mont- 
pellier, in the assembly of the clergy in 16*82. 

In the following year, however, 1()88, he lost the post 
of almoner to the queen, by the death of that princess, 
and might have fallen back into insignificance had not the 
many friends which h'l had made exerted themsehes 
strenuously in his behalf, and' obtained for him the still 
higher office of almoner to the king. On this occasion, 
cardinal Bonzi again displayed the same zeal in the ser- 
vice of his young fiiend which he had always manifested, 
and overbqre the opposition of many interested persons 
who would willingly have prejudiced the mind of Louis 
against thfe abbe Fleury. He had now a more ad- 
vantageous opportunity than ever of making his way 
in the highest society of France, and he nid not fail to 
take advantage of it ; but at the same time St. Simon, 
who makes'it a reproach to the young ecclesiastic, that 
he was too fond of that society, is compelled to allow 
that '' he had the good sense to attach himself strongly, 
to all the best and most distinguished of the king's 
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almoners ; ** which Fleury cdlild jcarcely have done had 
his life been any thing but regular, aAd such as was be- 
fitting an ecclesiastic. • • 

Nevertheless, there can be no dotfbt that Louis A IV. 
had conceived a distaste towards him ; and the spirit of 
devotion which in that monarch, succeeded to the love o^ 
pomp, ostentation, and debautfiery, as his corporal capa- 
bilities declined, made him regard Fleury’s fondness for 
society with a severe and rex>roving eye, in which the 
many compensating virtues he really possessed copld not 
find favour. However, in *1116 year 16‘86’, he received 
from the hands of the king the abbey of La *Revuur, in 
the diocese of Tifiyes, which afihrded him the means 
of maintaining himself at the court with greater ease, 
his previous revenue having been very limited. In 1 6 ^- 
he officiated in some capacity at the marriage of the 
duke of Chartres, afterwards famous as the regent duke 
of Orleans, with the daughter of the king ; and it is a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that the abbi' Du Bois 
and the abhc Fleury, neither of whom in their most 
sanguine expectations could at that time have extencted 
their views bi>youd the attainmentof some inferior bishop- 
ric, but who were, nevertheless, both destined to become 
prime ministers and to 'obtain the Roman x^urple, had 
each some share in the 9narriag|» of a j)rince who hs^d no 
reason whatsoever to hope for any political power, but 
who became regent and died ruler of that kingdom, 
which they each governed in turn. 

The friends he had made, the situation in which he 
was placed, and the consciousness of virtues and talents 
might well induce Fleury to believe that lib would soon 
receive some more iinportaftt ecclesiastica]^ preferment, 
as it seldom hax)X)cncd that the king's a^ioners were 
left long without the dignity of the mitre. He knew 
also, that the cardinal de Noailles, that the coTifessor 
La Chaise, that the famous Bossuet, and tther persons 
of great influence in the church, eagerly and incessantly 
pressed his claims upon the king ; but still Fleury was 
left without any farther f»referment, and the solicitatiou 
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of some of the monaf ch’s^ most distinguished courtiers 
were met by replies which taught them they must 
abstAn from pressing the suit of the young ecclesiastic 
any farther. Suck'are the known facts of the situation 
of Fleu^y at the court of France about this time^ but 
^he only detail^ accoimts of the transactions which led 
to his elevation to the ep$kcopal dignity^ are taken gene- 
rally from St. Simon^ and have that anecdotical air; 
which casts a doubt upon many of that celebrated 
writer’^ statenfents. 

The duke affirms that th» king objected strongly to 
Fleury, on*^ account of his love of society, and what he 
considered his worldliness of character, and that he re- 
fused with severity every applicaticAi which was made 
in favour of Fleury. The abbe was deeply mortified, 
even to <ears, we are told, by various accounts of the 
king’s distaste towards him, and the archbishop of 
Paris, who took a deep and fatherly interest in the 
young ecclesiastic, determined to let no occasion slip, 
for promoting the interests of his friend, nor to suffer 
himself to be deterred by any repulse on the part of 
the king. Noailles was a man so distinguished both by 
his piety and his firmness, that he was less likely than 
most men to meet with a repulse from Louis, and on 
the occasion of the bishopric of Frejus becoming va- 
cant in, 16’98, by thj somewhat forced resignation of 
Aquin, brother of one of the king’s physicians, the car- 
dinal de Noailles applied immediately to the king in 
favour of Fleury. 

% Louis at once refused, but the archbishop insisted and 
represented lU the king, that it was unjust to reject a 
man in the, situation of Fleury, unless he had some 
serious fault to attribute to him. At length he urged 
the matter so strongly on the monarch that Louis took 
him by the shoulder and shook him, saying, Well sir, 
you will hat'e it then, that I should make the abbe 
Fleury bishop of Frejus in spite of all the reasons that 
I have given you over and over again. You insist that 
it is a diocese at the farther end of the kingdom, in an 
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out-of-the.way country. I I must therefore 

yield to you^ not to be teazed any mere about it^ but 1 
do it with regret ; and^ remember well,, I foreteh that 
you will repent of it.** 

Such is the account of St. Simon, but there can he 
little doubt that he has overcharged the colouring of 
his picture, even if the linei^hemselves can be consi- 
dered accurate. On the appointment of Fleury being 
announced to him by the king, Loi^s added, I have 
made you wait long, but you have so ^nany friends, 
sir, that 1 wished to keep Ahis merit with you to my. 
self.*’ Fleury used in after years to tell thil^ trait with 
great pleasure, probably not knowing that the king had 
addressed very nearly the same words to madame Scarron 
upon a similar occasion. * 

The words, however, used by Louis would seepi to show 
that his objections to Fleury ha<l never been so strongly 
and ungenerously urged as St. Simon represents them to 
have been, while they leave no doubt that some objection 
did really exist in the king’s mind which prevented him 
during a considerable length of time from liestowinf; a 
mitre upon his almoner. Fleury, it would seem, was 
pleased with his elevation to the episcopal dignity, though 
not very well satisfied at*bping removed so far from the 
court. He set out almsst imnjpdiately for Frejus how- 
ever, and the first sight <)f his dioaese appears to have 
been by no means agreeable to him. He is reported to 
have declared afterwards, From the first moment I 
saw my wife I was sick of my marriage;” and on 
another occasion he is said to have signed himself at the 
end of a jocular letter to cardinal Quiriili, Fleury, 
by divine indignation, bishop** of Frejus.” 

These are anecdotes which may or may not be true ; 
but it is certain that whether Fleury was pleased with 
his appointment or not, he applied himself to fulfil the 
duties of his station witli zeal and discretiop. From the 
year lf)99^ in which Fleury took possession of his 
bishopric, till 1715, he very seldom quitted it, and by 
his constant residence ip the midst of his flock, did 
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an. immense deal of |i;oo<FtO''the people of that remote 
district^ aod tumid Aom them many evils which might 
othetwise hav^ fallen upon them. The life of a bishop 
in tne midst of a B^ld and not very well peopled country, 
on the shores of the Mediterfaneaii, can offer but little 
of interest to the general reader, but all accounts show 
that Fleury, thoug^no ISnger surrounded by the society 
in which he shonff in Paris, displayed the same mild 
and amiable disposition, and employed the same talents 
and activity, but to a far better purpose. He applied 
himseff diligently to improve the condition of the poor 
of his diflcese ; he examined into and provided for 
the religious instruction of the people^ and he established 
throughout the country a number of small schools, cal- 
culated to have the most beneficial effect upon the people. 

His efforts in these respects met with a check in the 
year 1 707^ by the scourge of war being brought into 
his diocese. It is unnecessary here to trace the causes 
of 'dissension which then raged in Europe, and it may 
be sufficient merely to say, that in that year the southern 
pCrt of France was invaded by the duke of Savoy and 
prince Eugene. Advancing with rapid steps, those two 
generals pushed their way through Provence apd Dau^ 
phine, laying the whole country under contribution, and 
menacing even the large^.towns. • Amongst other districts 
invaded, was that of £reju8,but^the bishop took upon him- 
self the task of interceding for his people, and so skillfully 
and wisely did he act towards the duke of Savoy, that he 
not only conferred great benefits upon the whole of Pro- 
vence, by obtaining moderate terms of contribution for the 
province, buV also won in the liighest degree, the esteem of 
the duke himself, which htf employed for die purpose of 
securing the people from the insolence of the invading 
forces. 

Various diseases broke out in the army of the duke, 
shortly aftei^, the invasion : a French force marched in 
haste to oppose him, and an expedition which might 
have proved most disastrous to France was terminated 
in a few weeks by the retreat, of the imperial and Sa- 
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▼oyard forces. The dukex>f*Savly himself never lost 
the respect he had conceived for Flfiry) but the attentidn 
which the bishop had paid him might, ii\ the hands of 
Fleury’s enemies, have prov^ a danfferous sort of com. 
plaisance, had not some ofiiis friends exerted themsehrk 
strenuously to mitigate the anger of the king. £ome per- 
sons even asserted that the bish^ cel^rated Te Dmm in 
the church of Frejus, for the occupition of the place 
by the duke of Savoy. But the scandal is so incompa- 
tible with the known moderation of the pfelate, and also 
with the conduct of Louis iXlV. towards him after, 
wards, that it seems unworthy even of considaratioi}. 

His conduct in bther respects, however, was quite the 
reverse of that which could give just offence to the 
king, and daily reports reached the ears of Louis of thb 
benefft which Fleury was conferring upon hjp remote 
bishopric and of the love which his flock bore towards 
him. The respect and esteem of the duke of Savoy did 
not evaporate in words, and there can be no doubt tl)at 
he, at one time, though on what precise occasion does 
not appear, offered the bishop of Frejus the post of pfe- 
ceptor to his son. Fleury declined it, however, and 
passed the rest of his time, till the year 1715 at Frejus, 
interrupted, indeed, by occasional visits to Paris, where 
the same amiable manners anc^ gentle character which 
had recommended him 19 so manypeontinued to gain for 
him new friends, and to excite old ones to more strenuous 
efforts in his favour than ever. 

On these occasions, he was frequently received as a vi- 
sitor in the house of marshal Villeroy, who was always 
high in favour with Louis, notwithstanding Ms incapacity 
as a general, and the bishop el* Frejus was also intimate 
with the well-known marquis de Hangeau ancl his wife, as 
well as with several other persons who had much influence 
with inadame de Maintenon. . The latter, together with 
the duke of Maine, and several others who^ power over 
Louis XIV. was great, eagerly sought to obtain for 
Fleury the appointment of preceptor to the heir presump- 
tive to tile throne of France, then a delicate and timid 
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boy, just issuing ou4of ftifancy. Whether the bishop 
sanctioned their effol^s^ or employed either solicitations 
or intrigues tp 'Obtain that post does not clearly appear ; 
and though St. Sifnon asserts that he did, the known 
mdderation of Fleury was so great, and the candour of 
the duke so little, as to leave the accusation more than 
doubtful. It 18 certain *that the climate of Frejiis had 
always disagreed with his hjBalth, and in the years 171 4j 
and 1715 this was so much the case, that he determined 
to vacate his See ; receiving in compensation the abbey 
of Tournus, which was onr of no very great importance. 

Spch a^proeeeding certainly did not present at the first 
aspect any very ambitious views, and' chough his enemies 
have endeavoured to point out, with laborious malice, 
interested purposes which might be served by this pro- 
ceeding,. Louis XIV. saw none such therein : but some 
transactions, in which the ci~demnt bishop was involved 
about this time, in opposition to the Jansenists, served 
to raise him higlier in the opinion of the king, than 
his talents or virtues had previously done. 

*“10 his own diocese of Frejus, Fleury had always left 
the Jansenists in peace, and had steered a middle course 
between them and their persecutors the Jesuits, whom 
he neither approved nor liked. However, on retiring 
. from the see of Frejus, he addressed a pastoral fare- 
well to his flock, s&ine passages of which gave great 
offence to the celebrated Jansenist Quesnel, then an exile 
in the Low Countries. He instantly attacked Fleury 
with bitterness and affected scorn, but the hatred of the 
Jansenists was one of the bishop’s greatest recommenda- 
tions to Lo'dis XIV., and the consequence was, that that 
monarch, by a codicil "ifttached to his will, named 
Fleury preceptor of that young prince, who was in a 
few days to ascend the throne of France, under the 
title of Louis XV. 

As is w''ll known, immediately after the death of 
Louis XIV., the duke of Orleans, whom the late king 
had endeavoured to restrict in power even while be 
nominated him to the regency of the kingdom, carried 
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down the will of his nncle to Ihe • Jsrliament of Faria^ 
and saw that body annul all its pi|nnif>al dispositions, 
as they had rendered ineffectual those of, the wills of 
Louis XIII. The appointment of ISleury, however, 
was suffered to remain untouched, and probably ti\e 
regent, whose thoughts went no farther than Ahe term 
of his own life, which he VelFknew must be short, 
thought it of very little importance who was pre- 
ceptor of a child, that was still in the sixth ^ear of his 
age. It was of the greatest importance, hdVrever, to the 
fate of France, for Louis XV. showed in his infancy 
that peculiar character which was strongly apparent in 
Louis XIII j somb^, melancholy, timid, detesting the 
pomp and parade of royalty, moody and uneven, but 
attaching himself strongly not so much perhaps to those' 
who obtained a hold upon his affection, as tp those 
who secured his respect, and on whom he felt that he 
could lean with confidence to support his weakness, 
and to save him the trouble and annoyance of acting in 
public for himself. Such was exactly the character to 
be ruled, entirely by those who obtained, during his ijl*. 
fancy, that habitual authority, which was more likely 
to be acquired by his preceptor than by any body else, 
if that preceptor were.wis^ enough to strive both for 
the king’s affection, and for his yspect. 

Such was the case with«Fleury; hut in order to ap- 
preciate the advantages of his situation fully, we must 
consider the characters of some of the other persons by 
whom the young monarch was surrounded. With re- 
gard to the character of the regent, duke of Orleans, it 
is unnecessary to speak at larg^ for it in no«degree in- 
terfered with the influence at Fleury over the infant 
king. The superintendence of Louis's education had 
been attributed by the will of the late monarch to his 
natural son the duke of Maine, together with the«>care 
of his person, and tlie command of his hou^hold ; but 
on finding his father’s will treated merely as a piece of 
waste paper by the duke of Orleans, the son of madame 
de Montespan threw up thf command of the household, * 
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and the charge of tW kifcgs person, but weakly retained 
the superintendincel^of his education. His character, 
however, wi^ not such as could at all interfere with the 
vietvs of Fleur^^^and he was soon removed altogether 
from the political world, by his mad participation in the 
rash schemes of Cellamar. 

Under the *superintAident again, were two persons 
superior in rank to Fleury, yet by virtue of their offices 
so constantly near the person of the young monarch, as 
to possess the means of obtaining great and permanent 
influence with him; thesckwere, the marshal de Villeroy, 
governoi*' of the young king, and the duchess of Vari- 
tadour, his governess. For the latter, as might na- 
turally be exp^lked, Louis XV. conceived and always 
retained tlie greatest affection, hut Villeroy was by no 
means ^ man to acquire either the regard or the esteem 
of the prince committed to his care. He was vain, fri- 
volous, capricious, sometimes subservient and fawning, 
sometimes harsli and haughty, a bad general, a fooliSi 
politician, and a weak man. On the other hand, Fleury 
had every advantage, gentle in his manners, cheerful 
in his disposition, learned without being pedantic, of 
a sound judgment. Arm in his determinations without 
harshness, moderate in his personal desires, simple in 
character and habits, and if possessed of any very active 
ambition, at all cuents wise »*enough never to let it be 
apparent, hut when it was necessary for the sake of its 
gratifleation. 

The most different pictures that.it is possible to con- 
ceive have been given of the demeanour of Fleury to- 
wards hisj^upil, by men of very high talent, and worthy 
of great consideration. Monsieur Lemonty, one of 
tihe most brilliant, and philosophical, if not entirely one 
of the most accurate writers of this age,, has declared, 
following the bitter accounts of Voltaire and St. Simon, 
neither of ^hom had any thing in their minds at all har. 
raonious with the character of Fleury, that the bishop of 
Frejus seduced the child by his caresses, and that his 
indulgence offered to his tinudity the shelter of a confi- 
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dence altogether puerile, and 96t mm scarcely perceive 
that he had issued out of the l^ndd Of the women. 
Fenelon, armed with the double force of patriotism %nd 
of genius, had dared to graft virtues*«on the defects of 
the duke of Burgundy ; Fleury thought of nothing but 
of moderating those of his pupil by lidling his*faculties. 
The studies of the king were sdFt and almost mechani- 
cal. He received his notions of religion and morality, 
as is fitting for the children of the vulgar, under the form 
of prejudices. They shut him out from alfwhich £ould 
elevate his heart or his spirit, and the suspicion of his 
preceptor extended even to the mysteries of confession.*' 
Charged with employment so ^portant/' says 
M. Lecpy, on the other hand,^^ and u^i which was to, 
depend the welfare of a great kingdom, Fleury thought* 
of nothing but of acquitting himself thereof njith the 
most scrupulous care. He applied himself to^ bring up 
hi^ pupil to discretion, and habits of business, to make 
him an honest man, and to inspire him with the sen- 
timents fitted for a great king.** 

Such are the different views which have been takeh 
of the conduct of Fleury, and I confess I should have 
some scruples as to adojiting the opinion of M. Le- 
montey, inasmuch as he belongs to what may he called 
the penetrating school o^Frencl^ philosophers, who have 
undoubtedly the fault of bften overiooking the real mo- 
tives because they are apparent, while they search for hid- 
den ones, and of sometimes even striding over near facts, 
for the purpose of arriving at something which shines 
like truth in the distance. Voltaire tells an anecdote of 
Fleury, which, if true, either ^oes not spealf much for 
the good bishop’s views of education, or shojirs that he 
regarded the poet and wit, as somewhat imperiinent in 
his inquisitiveness. He says, that one occasion he 
asked Fleury if he made the young king read Tele- 
machus, and adds that the preceptor replied, I make 
him read better things,** and never pardoned him the 
question. 

1 am rather inclined, however, to doubt the truth of 
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this story ; for Volndre ^as only nineteen years of age, 
when FJeury fiJist l^ame preceptor of the king, and 
wat a persoi^of no consideration whatsoever at the court 
of li*rance, though he endeavoured to render himself so 
hf every means in his power. ‘ Tie was, it is Irue, an 
intimate iriend of the debauched and extravagant duke 
/of Richelieu. * But thill by no means gave him access 
to such men as Fieury, and it is not probable, notwith- 
standing all his talents, that he obtained such a footing 
at the courif of the regent, as to question the kinga 
preceptor in regard to the^nstruction bestowed upon the 
monarchy till the question itself would have been irrele- 
vant. At the jjme of his first niiprisonment in the 
bastile, in 17li^t is evident that»he was any tiling but 
* noted at the court of F'rance. He quitted that prison 
in ApriJ, 17iH,and tlie regent, who liberated him, spoke 
in a tone^ which clearly shows that the good-humoured 
prince, though by no means particular in the choioUlof 
iiis associates, looked upon the son of the Parisian no- 
tary as no very great personage ; nor is there any appear- 
ance of his having made, ii^thc ten years which followed, 
a considerable progress at the court of France. 

One thing is clear and certain, however, whether the 
story told by Voltaire lie trii'e or false, which is, that 
Fieury with the utmosj care kfrpt from the mind of the 
young king, all these wild and whirling speculations 
which, either under the name of philosophy or of religion, 
infected the court of France, acting as ilitlerent kinds of 
poison to men of different characUTs, making Louis XIV. 
a bigot and a persecutor, and rendering Philip of Orleans 
an unlieliefer and a debauchee. Very much was to be 
guarded against at that time, by any preceptor of a young 
king of France : the wild and penetratmg spirit of the Je- 
suits, the fanaticnl^ysticism of inadame Ouyon and her 
disciples^ the polemical virulence of the Janseifists, the 
dangerous f^phistries of self-called philosophers. 'I'o have 
suffered any part of the prejudice or theories of these 
different sects to have been presented to the mind of tlie 
young king, would have bc^ti to surround the infant 
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with cliimeras, and bid him ovmhr^ them; and thougb 
we may doubt whether Fleury dicjwr lid not carry his 
precautions too far, yet we cannot doubt t|^at great • re- 
Cautions were necessary. He had toVlucate a catnolic 
king for a catholic country ; and while he' t^erhaps under- 
valued Fenelon, (though there can be no doubt the 
mind of that great man had tliu#l)een weakened by age,) 
though he rejecte<l all solicitations in favour of 4atiisay, 
refusing to bring him near tlie person of tlie king on* 
account of his vanity, his levity, and his* fondness for 
chimerical disputes, it may h^* taken as showing his im- 
partiality, that he did in the same manner guard against 
the Jesuits, even by interfering, as Lempntey «ays, witli 
the mysteries of confession. Thi^^nterferenco was 
exercised in the following manner. The king wrote* 
down his confession with his own hand, when about to 
make it to his confessor ; it was seen and corrected by 
Fleury, and then repeated by the young monarch t#the 
priest, who, we are told, did not dare to address any 
question to his penitent, but simply exhorUnl him in 
regard to the confession that he had inaile, and directed 
him as to his future conduct. This is brought forward 
as a charge against Fleury, and I write it down here as 
ail anecdote which does Ihm the highest honour. 

However that may la^^and in whatever light his con- 
duct may lie viewed, certain it is ffiat^he gained the respect 
of the young king, as w-ell as his affection, even to such a 
degree, that malevolence, unable to account for his in- 
fluence, had recourse to suppositions, at once unsup- 
ported by any jiroof wliatsoctver, absurd in themselves, 
and incompatible with the whole course anal character 
of the man. Ilad^not the*hge of credulity in some 
degree passc*d away, I have no doubt thaf St. Simon 
would have attributed the regard whioh Louis XV. en- 
tertained for Fleury, to the operation of magic ; but as 
he dared not do that, threw out insinuatj^ons of more 
common, but not less hateful means of influence. 

It was not, however, with the young king alone that 
Fleury increased in authority. His contented spirit^ 
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fo rare in courts sL an j time, was a complete manrel 
under the regend^, mere avidity, intrigue, and corrup- 
tiomwere not^merely, as usual, the ministersnof ambition, 
butVrere the est^ned and successful servants of learn- 
ings philosophy, and piety. The court of the regent 
was filled* not alone with those who sought to advance 
themselves by*aiiy meauis, but also. by thousands who, 
ijdisappQinted in unreasonable hopes, dared to express, by 
open murmurs, their dissatisfaction and malevolence, 
and by othefs, who, Uke St. Simon, cursed by nature 
with *a discontented spirit, vented it upon all men, 
whether more happy or miserable than themselves. 
Fleury, howevewa^^ nothing, complained of nothing, 
showed himsclf^lkrfectly well pleased with his situation, 
hnd appeared to the eyes of all to seek for nothing more. 
The regent, and even his corrupt ininister Dubois, were 
pleased with his moderation, but neither could believe 
thaPlie was without any desire of advancement ; and 
they l)oth sought for an opportunity of conferring unso- 
licited some rich gift upon a man who had never snatched 
at what they destined for another, nor inflicted upon 
them the pain of refusing. 

Several anecdotes are told of Fleury, at this period of 
his life, by Simon, and acts ave recorded which that no- 
bleman attributes to vanity ; but the man who, as cardi- 
nal and prime minister, lived with the simplicity of a 
private individual of small fortune, was not likely as the 
king's preceptor to ofTeiid by unnecessary ostentation. 
There can lx* no doubt that Fleury both entertained a 
strong personal dislike and a moral hatred of the cardi- 
nal 1>ulx)ib; nor perhaps is it less clear that he endea- 
voured to ^guard the young kins against him ; but in 
regard to the duke of Orleans, Oe king’s preceptor, as 
well as all others who approached him, was won by the 
marvellous grace and courtesy of that libertine prince, 
and suflbre^ his eyes to be blinded to his many vices by 
the natural kindness of heart and the multitude of good 
feelings which on many important occasions supplied in 
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the rcp^cnt the want of all prfhci|>|K a|d the abaeiicc of 
a moral sense. 

Not so VlWeroy, however, who asuiriiig to the 9int 
offices of tlie state, felt his vanity as wall as his ammtioii 
wounilcd hy the little authority he acquired. Duhoiif he 
hated and railed against l)oth in public |nd fn private, 
and he could not refrain from Stacking the duke of Or- 
leans even to the young king himself. The regent, how- 
ever, had greatly won upon the afiection of Louis X^^ 
From the very commencement of his reign fie hud greuted 
him witli the most marked respect, affecting to submit en- 
tirely to the will of the infant prince in whos<f name he 
governed ; hut itersiftidinghim to all th^^he judged right, 
even while he assured him that he had only to command 
in order to 1)e obeyed. His manner, especially in puhlic^^ 
was as reverential as his words ; and Louis iMturally 
lov(‘d a man wlio raised him in his opin^>n. 'j'hc 
oj)eii animosity of \'ilKToy towards the regent, therefore, 
W’as not at all likely to jmreliusc favour with the young 
king, oven had the governor been either liked or esieenunl 
hy l^ouis. Such, however, was riot th(‘ case, and the duke 
of Orleans felt quite awate that he could remove the 
niarsliul whenever he thought lit. 

(.iood-huinour, contem])t, and a sort of listless in- 
dolence, made him suspeifd liis n|^*asures against Villeroy 
for some time; hut the®freqiient ^)ersonal annoyance 
whicli he it;ceive<l from that ulliccr, ami tlie full know- 
ledge which he actpiired of all tlie governor’s efforts 
to ruin liim in the opinion of the king, at length made 
the regent decide upon removing him. 'J’he only 
incoinenicnce was that Villeroj’, hy his very incajiacity 
and sti]])idity, had acojured tite character ol a sincere 
honest man, that he nad contrived to gain greatly 
upon the affections of the pcoj>Ie, and had a strong 
party in the parliament itself. The fluke iievertlTeless 
resolved to dismiss him ; but before the final stroke 
was struck, an incident occurred which is wortfjy of 
record, as liaving given Flcury considerable pain and 
embarrassment. 


voLjn\ 
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On the elevadoiP of ^Dubois to the conclave he 
received, as uew, ^e hat from the hands of the 
kinfS Fleury, the monarch's preceptor, #aB standing 
near ; and after l£e ceremony Dubois untied the orosa 
which he wore round his neck, and present^ it to 
•the bishop, wi|h the remarkable words, I give it to 
you because it brings gcftd luck.*’ This cross was of a 
particular form, which distinguished it from those 
usually wornjby the clergy; and although Fleury could 
not Tcdiise to wear it without an absolute breach with the 
prime minister, yet it was,^ may well be supposed, ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him to carry about the world 
what he might consider, in this base, less the symbol 
yf Christianity tnan the mark of the beast. 

« Still the duke of Orleans lingered, reluctant to take 
the last5»8teps against Villeroy, and for a year after the 
elevation «of Di^Kiis to the cardinalate nothing wa&^ 
done to effect the purpose he had long meditated. 
Two circumstances, however, combined in the year 
to confirm the duke’s determination, ynd to 
make him act vigorously. The young king was now 
approaching the period of his majority. Villeroy had 
acquired the habit of cominaiiding him, and together 
with his influence in the parliament and with the 
people, that habit might becoAie dangerous to the duke 
of Orleans. The Second circumstance was a violent 
quarrel between Villeroy and Dubois. The latter had 
made some advances towards the former, and was conse- 
quently more than ever de8pisc<| by the self-conceited 
marshal. ,jrhc cardinal de Bissy, however, induced him 
at length to visit the prime minister, and the interview, 
we arc told, began with reciprocal compliments and 
civilities ; but Villeroy, who affected the tone and lan- 
guage of a French tragic actor, was carried on from one 
high sounding phrase to another, till from beginning 
by treatingf Dubois with what he thought dignity, 
he was carried on to sonorous reproaches, and thence 
easily stepped forward to insult and indignity. Dubois 
was astonished, and remained silent, and Villeroy con- 
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chided the loene by braghin^f at hSbm power of the 
all-powerfbl Dubois^ and telling 1^, ^th an air of 
derision, that the only thing wantina to his absolfte 
anthority was to cause him, the maraial de Villerov, 
to be arrested. This concluded the long series if 
errors which Villeroy had committed. J[)ubbis took 
him at his wonl, and his aftest was immediately 
determined upon. 

One of the grossest and most intultin|f follies of 
Villeroy had been a vehement affectation of appreheivuon 
for the king's safety, especially in regard to the duke 
oCOrleans, who upon the death of Louis would naturally 
have succeeded to tie crown of France, in virtue of 
the renunciations of th6 king of Spain. This pretended 
apprehension had been displayed strongly and strikingly 
during a severe illness which afflicted the king in 4720, 
when Villeroy and some others of his cabad dtlid not 
scruple to insinuate that the regent had poisoned tlie 
young monarch. He had boasted also that the duke of 
Orleans should never be alone with the king for a mo* 
ment; and though the good-humoured prince, who 
knew the whole facts, had not hitherto resented them, 
there can be no doubt that he felt some amusement in 
extracting from the ridiculous bravado of Villeroy matter 
for baiting a trap in whiclf to catah him. 

On Sunday, August 12.^722, th5 duke of Orleans 
presented himself in the afternoon, as usual, to transact 
Imsiness with the king. At these conferences Villeroy 
was always present, and sometimes Fleury, as on the 
present occasion. After having spoken to LodTs on 
general affairs, the duke of Orl^ns begged tnc young 
monarch to pass into another cabinet, where he had 
something to say to him alone. Villeroy immediately 
fell into the trap, instantly opposed the proposal of 
the regent, claimed a right, as governor of the king, 
to be with him constantly, and asserted tlliat it was 
his duty not to quit him. The duke of Orleans at 
first replied with most encouraging gentleness ; and 
Villeroy, thinking he had Ito do with a second Du- 
c 2 
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bois^ wrought lumAlf ift> till he clothed insolent oppo- 
sition in iiisolem language. The regent then assumed 
aii^ther air^«and ^xing his eyes upon him with a stern 
frown, told him he forgot himself, and mistook liis 
situation, and making a low bow to the king quitted the 
apartment. 

Scarcely was the dc^d accomplished, wlicn the king's 
governor began to remember the difference between 
the low-bred and debauched minister and the regent of 
the ckingdom, and fears and apprehensions succeeded to 
daring. Even while boasting of what he had done to 
some persons al)OUt the court, he added, that very evening, 
that he hoped he had not oft*endcd*the duke of Orleans, 
and declared that he would go the next day to the regent 
to explain his conduct, and show him tliat he only wdshed 
to dc»*his duty. This, as Villeroy probably intended, 
was immediately repeated to the regent ; hut the effect 
was different from what the governor could have wished. 
At the hour when he was expected, the apartiiicnts of 
^the duke of Orleans, which were on the ground floor, 
looking out upon the gardens of Versailles, were filled 
with officers and musketeers, cunceuled,as far as possible, 
or apparently waiting an audience. Some of the light 
horse of the guard were *m the garden, and a sedan 
chair was hidden in (^ne of the recesses. 'J'owanls noon, 
marshal Villeroy ]fresented 1fiinsi*lf, and entered the anti- 
chaitilxT as usual, with all the airs of a comedian. The 
officers present gathered round him W'itii looks of 
respect ; and he deiiiauded, in a loud and pompous 
tone, Wliere is the duke of Orleans?’' The company 
replied tliTat he w'os in Jiis cabinet, occupied with busi- 
ness. IVnsiiig bis toue*still higher, he said that he must 
him nevertheless, and advanced towarils the door of 
his cabinet. Hut at that inoinent the captain of the 
regent’s guard presented himself before the marshal, 
ill formed *him that he was under arrest, an^ demanded 
his sword. V'illeroy showcil some disposition to resist, 
but the sedan chair was set before him ; he was 
forced to get in ; and, being carried through the windows 
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out into the garden, was placed fh a Arriage at the garden 
gate, and hurried off^ under a smaj^ ealort, to Villeroy, 
from Avhencc he was afterwards trRn|ferrad to Ly^s. 
So calmly and quietly had the whole ousiness been con- 
ducted, that his own attendants, w ho had remained with- 
out when he went in to visit the duke of^Orleans, con- 
tinued waiting in expectation of their master s return, 
till he was far on the road to Villeroy. 

Notwithstanding the king's dislike and want of rcs]K*ct 
for Villeroy, the nows of his arrest affectcJl him jnore 
than wras expected ; but his agitation was greatly increased 
by the sudden flight of Fleury, who, from moti\^s which 
it is scarcely possibli^to understand, quitted the palace as 
soon as he heard of the'arrest of the governor. 'Vl'hclJier 
he entertained apprehensions for himself, or whether ht* 
resented not having bc^en made acquaintctl wijfch the 
st4*p propownl, is difficult to divine ; hut he ^ed that 
very night to the country house of the president de La- 
inoignon without informing the king or any one else of 
the place of his retreat. The king was in despair, wept 
bitterly, refused his food, and would j)ay no attention 
to any tiling the duke of Orleans could say to calm him. 
Fleury, however, was soon found, brought back to the 
pal*^’, and loaded with kindness and civility by the 
regent, who made him % form^ apology for having 
arrested Villeroy without hit participation. Villeroy, on 
his part, arcus<*d Fleury highly of ingratitude, and 
declared that they had mutually promiseil on the com- 
mencement of the regency to stand or fall by each other. 
St. Simon assc^rts that to some persons Fleury did ndf deny 
this engagement, but excused hipiself for brewing it on 
account of his duty to the king. * The story is iiuproliable, 
however, as, even by St. Simon's own statement, Fleury 
did not ow'c his apjiointment to Villeroy, and St. Simon 
acknowledges that the bishop did not in general admit 
this char|p, hut contented himself with speaking of 
Villeroy in terms of regret and commiseration. That 
he was glad to lie free<l from him there can be very 
little doubt; and the duke •of Charost, wlw succeeded 
c 3 
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to the post of ^wrnocs interfered but little with the 
proceedings of Vie nreeeptor. 

s6t. Simop*8 permnal hatred towards Fleury, and 
hit deinre to iDivepresent aU his actions^ is so evident, 
that even in an instance where it is scarcely possible 
to find •the most remote cause for suspicion, he at- 
tempts to sliow a wr^ng motive for one of the most 
marked acta of the bishop s disinterestedness. Some 
time before the arrest of Villeroy, the death of the car- 
dinal de Mfilly left vacant the archbishopric of Reims, 
witliout any exception the most important ecclesiastical 
dignity^ at that time in the gift of the French crown. 
The rank of cardinal was usualiy attached to it, the 
revenues were immense, the patronage great ; and the 
regent duke of Orleans, who knew and appreciated tlie 
chara(;{er of the bishop of Frejus, and was well aware 
of the extreme attachment which the king bore towards 
him, judged that he could not do liettcr, both for the 
gratification of Louis and the good of the state, than to 
offer this rich benefice to the king’s preceptor. He ac- 
'cordingly went to the king as soon as it l^carac vacant, 
and made the proposal to the young monarch, in order 
that he might have the pleasure himself of notifying his 
elevation to Fleury. The young king was delighted, 
and Floury was iminediately sent for to the cabinet, 
where the conferci.ee had ta.{en place ; but to the sur- 
prise of all, die bishop declined the dignity. lie founded 
his refusal u|K)n two motives ; first, that his duties as 
archbishop would remove him from the person of the 
youn(, king, whom he love<l ; and secondly, that having 
already gtVen up a bishopric on account of his age and 
ileclining^health, it would be both wrong and indecent 
to accept a higher aiid more laborious task. 

The regent carnesdy and strenuously combated 
these objections. He represented to him that the 
archiepiscopal dignity was by no means i^mpatible 
with his station as preceptor to the king ; mat, under 
circumstances much less requiring it, prelates were 
constantly permitted to have a bishop in pariibus, who 
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performed a great part of tkeir fyiiKtions for them, 
and that his grand vicar would.Ailfl the rest. He 
also showed him the difference ^twee^ the climate 
of Reims and of Frejus, and, in shc^ said all tl%t it 
was possible to say, in onler to induce him to accede. 
But Fleury remained ffmi. He said that he wpuld never 
accept so important a post withathc purilbse of leaving 
the duties in the hands of others ; and thougl^ he ex- 
pressed the deepest gratitude to the regent and tiie kiiig^ 
he remained unshaken. The duke of Orleans would 
not admit of his refusal at oi^, but telling him tlfat the 
king insisted on his taking time to consider of4he offer, 
sent St. Simon to persuade him to accept the post. 'J'he 
duke undertook it wiilingly, having, as he says himself, 
his private motives for wishing Fleury to receive tlie 
archie]>iscopal dignity. Fleury, however, still ^fused ; 
and St. Simon, in recounting the circumstances, endea- 
vours to prove, to use his own words, that*“ Fleury 
looked to the future niore tliaii to the prestnt.** 

I think it probable, indeed, that he did ; but the future 
to which he lookctl must have lieeu not of this world, fbr 
he was by this time approaching the age of seventy. What 
St. Simon means hy those words, indeed, is, as he after- 
wards explains, that FlcuA' imagincil his archicpiscofial 
dignity might be niadeaa excus^ after tlie king attained 
his mujority, for removing him ^rom the perKon of 
Louis ; that he calculated upon obtaining great inff uence 
when tile king did reach his majority, and either attain- 
ing ilie supreme pow'er at the ileath of the duke of Or- 
leans, or even driving that prince himself (jfm the 
councils of the king. These are the moffVes which 
St. Sinmn gratuitously attribute to the prelate; but the 
very supposition bears upon its face the extravagance 
of malice. Fleury cculd scarcely hope to outlive the 
duke of Orleans, who was a young man compareck with 
himself, g That he should bofie to supplant that prince 
is very nearly as absurd, and is rebutted both by the 
very fact of his never having made any effort to do so, 
and by bis having, on thaa prince's death, proposed the 
c 4 
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duke of BourboiL to liucceed him. Besides^ was it likeljr 
that an ambitioul man at the age of seventy should give 
up ^e higb^t episcopal dignity in France merely for 
the Chance of obmning, at some far removed period of 
time^ an uncertain share of power in the councils of the 
king ? Hhe archbishopric of Reims^ from the peerage 
attached to it* and froln its proximity to Paris^ must 
have btpught him constantly to Paris and to the court 
of the sovereign. Till the majority of the king, he 
had the wortl of the duke of Orleans for no efibrt 
being*made to remove him ; and if his influence over 
the mincb of the young monarch was to be exerted at 
all for the purposes of his own ambition, the period 
of his obtaining his majority war that which Fleury 
must have chosen. He would then also have l)een 
in his «^eventy. first year, and consequently could not 
expect m enjoy his power so long as to admit of the 
delay of a single day. ^ 

If any thing could have convinced St Simon, which 
indeed nothing could when lie had made up his mind 
td sec bad motives under good conduct, it would have 
been an event which happened immediately after the 
offer of the archbishopric of Heims. Besides that 
archbishopric, the cardinal dc Mailly left vacant the 
rich benefice of the ^bbey of St. Stephen at Caen, 
and this was immediately offered to Fleury, on his 
positive and ultimate refusal of the archbishopric. 
Although for his station lie was undoubtedly poor, 
scarcely deriving from his other benefices the revenue of 
a privaVa gentleman, he refused more than once a piece of 
prefermcnrwhich, without requiring any duties at his 
hands, woqld have more than doubled his income. He 
suffered tlic duke of Orleans, however, at length to per- 
suade him, and accepted the abbey, after having resisted 
all infportunities for two or tliree days, saying that what 
he had wassenough, and that he did not seeli^for any 
thing more. s 

Even in this proceeding, St. Simon struggles, though 
in vain, to discover some cinworthy motive, saying 
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ihat he does not know whefher ft was that he had 
determined to receive nothing frm the hands of the 
duke of Orleans, or whether he nrereW wished to |ain 
credit by the mummery of disinterestelmesa. After This 
last endeavour to detract from the character of Floury, 
however, St. Simon, us if compelled by^ some inward 
feeling to speak more candic%, adds the following 
remarkable words, which may well be considered as an 
antidote to all his insinuations against Fleury ; must, 
however, allow,*' he says, that he was nefer interested. 
Since that, he has long had «every thing in his power ; 
he has never taken any benefice ; it does not appear that 
he has recompensed himself much in any other way. 
Likewise, when arrived at the highest point of all- 
powerfulness, together with the cardinalilr, his domestic* 
establishment, his equipage, his table, his furniture, 
have always been even below those of ai^ inferior 
prelate.” 

Sucli is the confession of St Simon himself; anil 
honour be for ever to the man of whom such a con- 
fession must be made by an enemy. This surely 
were sufficient ; hut yet it is necessary here to relate, 
that he gave another and perhaps a still stronger proof 
of his want of amhitioti^ by refusing a tiring that 
he might have accepfbd wi^irout any compromise 
whatever, namely the nhand of •the order of the 
Holy Ghost, the first honorary distinction in France. 
At the same time that he refused it, boivever, for 
himself, he asked and obtained it for the archbishop 
of Lyons. 

Notwithstanding all these proofs oi tlisinceresteiiness 
on his part, both Duclos afid St. Simon ^cusc him 
of having, from personal motives, shown ingratitude to 
various members of the family of Castries, imme- 
diately connected with Bonzi, his first patron^ and 
themselves amongst his earliest and best friends. 
Those two writers contend that he was already desirous 
of obtaining the cardinal's hat, and thought the best 
way of arriving at that c^ject was to court the family 
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of the cardinal^ del Rolmn^ who was at the moment 
rery influential ft Bgme. Thus when he was applied 
to his T^mmemlation of a fit person to All the 
seeVrhich he remsed himself^ he recommended the 
ablid de Rohan Guimene^ and strongly opposed the 
abbe de C^tries. That he did make that recommenda* 
tion, and oppose his frland de Castries, there can be no 
doubt ; but there is a great doubt in my mind as to 
whether the cardinaVs hat had any thing to do with the 
question ; aitd St. Simon, in his virulence, seems to have 
forgotten that he himself had declared a few pages 
before that Fleury, as archbishop of Reims, could not 
have failed to obtain the cardinalVhat * and a seat in 
the council ; so that if such weredhc object of his am- 
l)itioii, the roai was open before him, by accepting the 
archbiabopric. 

The fact is, however, that Fleury had a motive, 
and a strong one, for his conduct. A dispute was raging 
at that time in France, particularly affecting the eccle- 
siastical world, regarding what was called the constitu- 
tion which had been promulgated by the pope, in order 
to put a stop to the schism of the Jansenists. A great 
part of the French clergy, though not Jansenists them- 
selves, objected to receive fhe constitution in France. 
The cardinal de Noail^ps and She family of de Castries 
had been amongst Hs most stAlfast opponents. Fleury 
had shown himself long, though mildly, its decided ad- 
vocate. He could scarcely he expected to recommend 
to one of tlie most important dioceses in France a 
man wi^. differed with him entirely in opinion as to the 
reception a bull which he considered absolutely ne- 
cessary to^ the quiet and tranquillity pf the French 
church. That he was wrong, with all the rest who sup- 
ported the constitution, that the bull itself was absurd, 
violent, and calculated more to irritate than to soothe, 
does not at«ll affect the question as to whether Fleury 
was moved by personal ambition or by conscientious 
feelings. The real cause of his behaviour was before 

• St Simon, vol. xviii. p. 41%. complete edition, ISSS. 
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these writers, but they leaped ewer it ; and any one who 
examines his conduct cannot doubt a moment that 
seal, somewhat fanatical, and perhl^is a liitJe affecteebby 
personal enmity towards the Jansennts, was the ^le 
motive which influenced Fleury in preferring a person 
comparatively a stranger to his own immediate friend. 

From the removal of Vlllero]f the regebt and Dubois 
derived the greatest advantage and also the greatest 
comfort. The constant annoyance which the duke of 
Orleans had received from the intrusive infpertinence of 
the marshal was now at aib end. He saw the*king 
alone when he pleased, and he also found that Fleury 
applied himself diligently to remove from the bosom 
of the young monarch the dark and horrible suspicion 
of a constant design of poisoning him, which Villeroy* 
had not scrupled to instil into the mind of Loi^s XV. 
Events of great importance, however, were now hurry- 
ing forward, and affecting a change in the relative 
positions of all parties ; for which change all parties 
except Fleury were in a state of active preparation. The 
king was approaching the period of his majority, 
which caused considerable anxiety to all those who 
surrounded him. But as 1 have already, in the life 
of Dubois, given an accotfnt of the political intrigues 
which that event occasianed, shall not repeat the 
details here. The persJn who dwived the principal 
benefit from the changes which took place at the 
king’s majority was the cardinal Dubois, who, while 
he left the duke of Orleans that vast power which 
he possessed as first prince of the blood an^^r pre- 
sumptive to the throne, monopolised all ^ne active 
authority in his own hands, afld enjoyed it to the last 
undiminished. 

In the meanwhile, Fleury and the duke of Orleans, 
as well as Dubois himself, applied themselves diligently 
to correct or extirpate the evils which h%l been im- 
planted in the mind of the king by the unwise and 
interested marshal Villeroy, and to furnish the young 
monarch with such a paeparation of mind as might 
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enable him at .a jRaturS period to hold firmly the 
reins of govemment in his own hands. The dispo- 
sitil^ of the child^ himself was naturally bad^ and 
certainly neither the amusements permitted to him^ 
noi* the instructions afforded him by his former 
governor^* had, been calculated at all to improve a 
character where scarcelf a redeeming virtue was found 
to counterbalance its many faults. Of a sombre and 
melancholy turn of mind^ and^ if we may so speak, 
naturflly misanthropical, the first amusements of the king 
were to retire from all society, and with a small cow, 
which h^fd been given to him, to act the part of a herd 
in the park cf the Muette ; or else, fffter being forced to 
take a part in some ceremony, to console himself for the 
fietested exertion by casting off the king and cooking 
his soup for himself. To indulge these habits was in 
itself wrong; but how much more infamous was it 
to foster the bloody and tyrannical propensities in his 
nature by stimulating his languid spirit with the sight 
of hawks turned loose in a vast hall filled with sparrows, 
to teach an infant of between six and seven years old to 
find a delight in the agony and death of defenceless 
creatures pursued by their natural enemies I 

Another infamous act, however, was committed, in 
teaching and encouragmg th^ young king to play at 
every game of caids, and lb find a delight in the 
excitement of the gambling table. Before he was ten 
years old he was one of the most skilful gamblers in 
France, and every liour that he could spare he devoted 
to the^^rpst demoralising of pursuits. All this was 
evil in a high degree ; ^ut we are assured that indul- 
gence in such amusements was not the only fault to be 
attributed to Villeroy in the education of the king. 
On the contrary, we find that his instructions were 
of St character to lead the ill-disposed child for- 
ward rapidly into the tyrannical monarch. On the 
occasion of the young king’s recovery from a severe 
illness, when the whole of Paris went mad with re- 
joicing, and the squares before the palace and the 
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gardens behind were filled %vith* a dense multitude 
vociferating their joy^ Villeroy dragged the timid child 
by the arm to the window, and iiilt^ of Rawing irom 
the magnificent scene that presented nself the fine ifioral 
that it might have suggested, and the high inspimiion 
widi which it ought to have moved the teacher of au 
infant king, he sought to fill th% young monarch's mind 
with nothing but ideas of his own greatness igid im- 
portance, derived from that sight ; employed the ac- 
clamations of the people to swell the vanity of a proud 
boy, and told him that all hetbeheld was his, and At his 
disposal. To correct such lessons and such indulgence 
was no easy task ; %nd therefore the vices and the follies 
which he displayed in after life cannot fairly be attri- 
buted to Fleury, whose post of preceptor did not permit 
him to interefere with Villeroy. After such evi} seedsj 
implanted in his mind during infancy, it was in vain 
that Fleury or Massillon endeavoured to \cach the 
king that monarchs were made for their people, not 
the people for their monarchs, it was in vain that they 
showed him the moral and religious responsibility of his 
situation, it was in vain that the regent strove to point 
out to him that kings could oidy be happy in the hap- 
piness of their subjects. ^ 

The first act of Loiris XV^^ter attaining his ma- 
jority was to sign an oiTler for tlfc exile of Villeroy ; 
but the young monarch was no more the master of his 
own power than he had been before. Dubois ruled su- 
preme under the incapacity of his youth and the indo^ 
lence of the duke of Orleans. But the rule o^Duboib 
was not long ; and dying with blasphemies iiHus mouth 
on the 10th of August, 172J*he left tlie post of prime 
minister again vacant for any one whose in&uence and 
ability were sufficient to seize it. Had Fleury, as 
St. Simon endeavours to show, entertained the slightest 
intention of snatching from the hands of ^he duke of 
Orleans the power which he possessed as regent, he had 
now a far better opportunity of gratifying his ambition. 
Fleury made not the slightest movement, and the 
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dnke wae immediately appointed prime minister ; but 
the duke of Orleans was not destined long to survive 
Duifeis. 

A life of debauchery, of the most extraordinary and 
excessive kind, intemperance in all things, and a total 
neglect ofr his health, had hurried with that prince the 
march of time; and shortly after he had resumed the active 
government of the kingdom on the death of Dubois, all 
&ose symptoms of approaching death made themsdves 
manifest whidi gave warning to the courtiers to provide 
against .an approaching ohange. During the greater 
part of eVhry morning the duke was dull, heavy, and in a 
sort of lethargy ; his face nearly pui:)>le, his he^ falling 
on his chest, his articulation imperfect, his steps inse- 
cure ; and it was only towards the afternoon of each 
day that he shook off this lamentable state, and resumed 
his ordinsfy wit and grace. It was very evident to all 
that this state could not long continue, and no one knew 
the fact better than Fleury ; neither did any one know 
better than he did that he had scarcely any effort to 
make, that he had no intrigue to follow, no partisans to 
secure, in order to step at once into the place of the 
duke of Orleans on the death of that prince. All 
was prepared for his elevation, the way was open 
before him, and one sifigle s^p forward would have 
placed his hand u]^on the goal. Fleury, however, 
showed not the slightest inclination to take that step. 

Had Fleury, however, been blind to the state of 
the duke of Orleans and to his own influence, there 
wantedN<^ persons to open his eyes to both ; and, 
strange to say, the chi|pf of those persons was no 
other thaiw the duke of* St. Simon. But it is fair 
to give the account of the duke's conduct in his 
own words : — I lived very intimately,” he says, 

with the bishop of Frejus; and since hereafter, in 
default of th^ duke of Orleans, we were destined to have 
another master than the king, till the time arrived at 
which he should be able or wish to be master himself, 1 
liked better that it should be that prelate than any other. 
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1 proceeded then to seek him, Ad I'told him what I had 
Been that morning of the state of the^uke of Orleans. 
I predicted that his loss would norbe^ongideferred,%nd 
would he without any previous announcementf I 
advised the prelate then to make his arrangements, and 
take measures with the king, without lo&ing a moment, 
in order to fill the vacant pladh, which would he the 
more easy as he could not doubt of the affection, of the 
king for him, as he (the king) had none for any one else 
who approached him, and as he had dail^ long private 
conversations with him (Flenry), which offbred ail the 
means and facilities of assuring his speedy appointment 
to the place of priftie minister the very instant that it 
became vacant. I found,'* he continues, a man, to 
all appearance very grateful for this information, and* 
for * this hint, but modest, moderate, who judged the 
place above his station and his reach.'* 

The cdnversation as detailed by St. Simon was long, 
and each entered into more full explanations of their 
views. Fleury contended that it would be much better 
to place a prince of the blood in the situation of priide 
minister, than a private individual ; that no one un- 
supported by that rank could avoid exciting envy, 
jealousy, and public odiifin ; and that the duke of 
Bourbon, known under ^he ti^Jp of M. le Due, who 
had taken a considerable part in public affairs since 
the death of Louis XIV. was the only person upon 
whom he could fix for that important station. 

St. Simon, in return, pointed out all the inconveniences 
likely to arise from appointing a prince of th^Mood to 
the post of prime minister at ^11, but dwelt^ore par- 
ticularly upon the faults of the duke higiself. He 
represented, not without justice, that he was dull, 
almost to stupidity, unconquerably obstinate, inflexibly 
firm, insatiably interested, with persons about hinf, nu- 
merous and sharp-sighted, who were as interested as 
himself. Fleury, however, still continued to retain his 
opinion, declaring that no other person presented him- 
self to his mind capable o# filling the station except M. 
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le Duc^ and rejecting all St. Simon’s pressing solicitations 
to secure the posj for himself# The courtier left him^ 
cvidenUy modified and surprised. This was the second 
tim^ that St. Simon had received such a rebuff froin 
' then bishop of Frejus^ and probably therein we may ' 
discover ^he cause of that virulence which he always 
displays towards the kir%’s preceptor. * 

The^ event however, which St. Simon had foreseen, 
was not long before it occurred. Not many days after 
the conversation with Fleury, the household surgeon 
of the duke of Orleans tfound himself compelled to 
inform kiin, that if he did not^ change his manner 
of life, he would either be arrcstc.l in his course by 
sudden death, or fall into a statoi of imbecility. The 
idea of sudden death had, always been pleasant to 
the duke, who had no religious principle whatsoever; 
hut the other menace held out to liim, affected him 
more, and he promised faithfully to put himself com- 
pletely at the command of his medical attendant in the 
course of the next week, and to live sparingly in Uie 
mean time. The very same day, however, he who 
rarely took any .dinner, (fined heartily, and after dinner 
went to pass an hour with one of his mistresses, the 
duchess of Fhalaris, till the* time arrived at whifjjn he 
was to transact business with* the king. It was now 
the month of Dcccn her, and ttie duke was seated beside 
Madame de Phalaris, before the tire, in tlic little cabinet 
where he waited, when suddenly, 'without the slightest 
indication of the approaching event, he fell over in Ids 
chair, tr^^that his head rested cn her shpulder, and she 
found thae he was both speechless and without sense. 
Tcrriticd at what had ’happened, the duchess called 
loudly for assistance, but nobody came. Every one, 
knowing that it was the duke's hour of transacting 
biisiiuss with the king, had gone to seek their own 
ainusenient;i,aiul it was fully half an hour before she 
could find any of the attendants, and as long before 

• either a surgeon or physician could be procured. When 

* they arrived; how'cver, the duke of Orleans was dead. 
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In the mean time die king^and Ihe bishop of Fr^us 
had been informed of the event ; and the person who 
had carried them the news, namec^a Vril|iere, dividing 
who would be the successor of the dCad minister, eame 
in all haste to the duke of Bourbon, and while that 
prince dressed himself to go to the king, drew up a 
patent, in the form of that give^^ to the dtfke ot Orleans, 

' appointing M. le Due prime minister. They then 
proceeded together to Uie king, and the nioment the 
doors ivere shut behind them on their entrance, Fleury 
him^lf proposed the duke of Bourbon to the mtmurch 
as prime minister ; Louis signifiecl his approbation by 
a sign of the hes^l,^ the form* of oath was produced 
and taken, and before the duke of Orleans had been 
dead an hour, his cousin was fully installed in his post* 
All writers admit, that had he been so inclined, Fleury 
might have, at that moment, taken possession of the 
supreme power with the same facility whefewith he 
conferred it upon another. But he hiade not the 
slightest attempt of the kind. He showed none of the 
hesitation of timid ambition. His conduct was calm, 
deliberate, firm, 6traightforwai(d, and there is not the 
slightest reason to attribute to biin any thing but good 
motifs. 

C® of the most imporjant epochs of the life of Fleury 
had now arrived. The fluke yourbon was all, or 
worse than,. St. Simon had represented him ; lie had 
none of the qualitiesof his ancestors but courage ; but then, 
with the exception of the new duke of Orleans, who, at the 
period of me death of his father, w as a young d^uchec, 
and who, after his father’s death, became a swfl^stitious 
devotee, M. le Due was the J^st prince of the blood, 
and a person of the greatest influence in Fraflce. That 
he had long aimed at supreme rule every one knew ; 
and there could be very little doubt, that though I^eury 
would have licen successful if he had opposed the 
prince's desires, a schism would have been caused 
in the state, which must at that time have produced 
disastrous results. 
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Entirely ruled b^mis^istress^ the mardiionefis de 
Frye^ a greedy^ exactifig woman^ of immeasurable <am- 
bidgn flt^d(j|l b)' a passions^ the reign 

of tile dull duke Jf Bourbon was not likely to be very 
beneficial to France^ though his exclusion might have 
proved, highly detrimental to the country. \Ve have 
seen that the patent fey the post of prime minister 
had been drawn up beforehand^ in the same terms as 
that of the duke of Orleans^ but there was one pai^^ 
however, of » the patron^e of the office of prime 
minister which was withheld from M. le Dug, or 
rather Wfs taken fipm him after '^his appointment had 
been made. 

The only honour which Fleury demanded on the 
death of the duke of Orleans, 'was a place in tlie 
king B council, which was immediately granted to him ; 
and, though every one knew him to be all-powerful 
with the' king, no one saw the slightest change in 
his manners or appearance, except that he now was 
always present at the council table, and freely gave his 
advice and opinion, which he had never thought of doing 
during the life of the prime minister s more talented 
predecessor. Every hour, however, must have convinced 
Fleury more and more of tbe incapacity of the date of 
Bourbon, and of his utter inadequacy to tlie staffiii in 
whidi he was plac^(]. ' Takii\' possession immediately 
of the apartments of the dead duke of Orleans, fhe new 
minister fixed up over his door the hoqrs for transacting 
business with the various subordinate funciionaries : all 
that was base and creeping and interested filled his ante- 
G|^aml)er^xnd hi^ violent and contemptible mistress saw 
herself surrounded witln^n innumerable multitude of 
fawning c6urtiers, and treated with the utmost adulation 
and deference by those who felt for her in their hearts 
nothing but hatred and scorn. 

If the reign of intrigue had been begun by the duke 
of Orleans, it was now carried to its height under his 
successor ; but Fleury almost immediately determined 
that though the state might be governed by the mar* 
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duonctt de the dran^ at leasts ahoeld not be 
Ejected to audi a oorrapt rule. It is very^oasible 
that he had regretted hia recomAei^tii^ of me ieke 
of Bourbon very soon after he bad inade h, and thit he 
grieved that he had not taken the helm of governipent 
into his own hands at any risk. But it w^ a much 
more difficult thing to depriv^the duke* of power than 
to exclude him from it ; so that^ for the time, all that 
Fleury attempted to do, in order to counteract the evil) 
was to diminisli hia authority as far as possible, and to 
take to himself that share ighich he, as a churchman, 
judged to be the most important tothe country With- 
out, therefore, making any insulting allusion to the 
duke's moral and religious feelings, he calmly pointed 
out to him, we are told, that the disposal of the benefices 
of the kingdom would be better in the hands of an 
ecclesiastic, and required that he should give up to him, 
what was then called the feMille des bdn^fices, A, in other 
words, the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The duke dared not refuse. In the first place, he knew 
that he owed his elevation solely to Fleury ; and in the next 
place, his conscience told him that the proposal was rea- 
sonable, wise, and just. His mistress, however, was 
fur^s at the consent which he gave, and in all proba- 
bility dctermineil from tlat moment to make those efforts 
against Fleury which prJred the ruin of herself and her 
paranmur. The bishop, however, having taken the eede- 
siastical administration into his own hands, held it firm 
though" he shook off every part that might have gratified 
his vanity or his ambition. He still lived in^e small 
ill-fumished apartments assigned to him. j^e suffeg^ 
no crowd of greedy courtier»*to attend upon his steps, 
and with the disposal of all the immense wealth of the 
Gallican church, he appropriated nothing to himself, 
but disposed of every thing with consdentious disin- 
terestedness, biassed undoubtedly by religio\|s prejudices, 
showing neither any very peculiar discrimination nor 
any remarkable want of it, but always evidently seeking 
» 2 
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to do what was rights and to promote the virtuous^ the 
pious^ tttd the siijcere. 

Mesas been leaded, unjustly, of persecuting the 
abb! Montgon, imo certainly employed himself most 
usefully and skilfully in Spain, as an envoy from France. 
Lemonte)^ealls him, the useful and devout priest; but 
Lemontey himself makA no scruple in other parts of 
his wqrk to show that Montgon was a hypocrite of the 
inostdetestablecharacter, who used the appearance of devo- 
tion solely for^he purposes of intrigue and ambition; and 
MontJ^n's own memoirs, but still more hisprivateletters, 
fully justify the imputation cast upon him by Lemontey. 
If his character is easily seen through by a writer of the 
nineteenthr century, how much more easily may we sup- 
pose it to have b^n penetrated by Fleury himself, and 
how little reason was there for a man of Fleury *s views and 
principles to show any favour to a man whom he might 
pity for his want of real liiety, but must have contemned 
for his hypocrisy. 

it win be unnecessary to follow the political course of 
t]?e new minister, and we shall therefore only notice those 
occasions in 'which Fleury himself was called upon to 
take a part in the affairs of state. The first important 
transaction was that which CDok place in regard t% the 
marriage of the king, ^hich f/as certainly one of the 
greatest importance to France, mit in respect to which the 
bad conduct of the duke ef Bourbon and his mistress, 
had very nearly proved the ruin of the state, by calling 
upon a childish king, and a weak government with ex- 
hausted*, finances, and a population weary of war, a 
f#midabl?combination of enemies, and along continued 
series of hostilities. 

At the conclusion of the treaty of peace between 
France and Spain, which followed the first opposition of 
Philip V. to the assumption of the regency by the duke of 
Orleans, it bad been stipulated, in order to confirm the 
newly re-establislied tranquillity of the two countries, that 
a -deiiMe marriage should take place between the Bourbon 
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houBes of Pofii and Madrid^ and the Infanta of Spain waa 
promised to Louis XV.^ whUe mademoiselle de M^tpeiK 
sier, daughftr oPthe duke of Orleaga^ |/aa]dlRht4l todbe 
prince of the AsturiaSj the ddesi scm of kin^ of 
Spain. The absolute marriage of the parties^ on account 
of their youths could not of course take place imipediately, 
but the French and the Spanish processes u^re excliang^ 
on the frontiers of the two kingdoms^ and the c^mo- 
iiial part of the union between the prince of the Asturias 
and mademoiselle de Montpensier was fuNy performed 
on her arrival in Spain. Sych^ however^ was ntti the 
case in France: the marriage ceremony waa delayed^ and 
eve^ thing like an irrevocable vow avoided. 

In this position had remained the relations of the 
two countries up to the death of the regent duke of • 
Orleans; but .the duke of Bourbon^ on being placed 
in the post of prime minister, solemnly promised tlie 
Si^anish monarch to cause the espousals of Louis XV. 
and the Infanta to take place as soon* as she was seven 
years of age. There can be little doubt that he already 
contemplated tlie breach of that engagement. The 
death of the young king without heirs, as the duke 
and his mbtress very clearly saw, must immediately de- 
prive him of all power, by wnveying the crown either 
to the Orleans branch of Ae royal family, or to the king 
of Spain. The health of ftie young monarch was weak, 
and no certainty of his prolonged life could be enter- ' 
tained ; but he was now between Hfteen and sixteen, and 
if his engagement to a girl not seven years old, could be 
done away, an heir might be exiHKted from his m^arriage 
with ano&er princess, and thuj^ the permaneifos of t^ 
duke’s influence be rendered mi^ probable. 

Under the cautious directmn of madame de^rye, and 
several of their artful confidants, M. le Due, before be 
took any steps towards sending back the Infanta, cas4 his 
eyes around the various unmarried princesses^t that time 
ill Europe, in order m choose a bride for Louis XV. The 
number of these ladies reached the extraordinary amount 
of ninety.nine ; but although the cabalistic perfections 
D 3 
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of that number might hare influen<^ persons of more 
sense than M. Dnc, not many yean before^ yet the 
duke* m Bouff^n^coild now find no on^ in the list who 
appeared perfectly suitable. Some- objection existed to 
all/ though^ strange to say, some efforts were made to 
obtain tli^ hand of a protestant English princess for the 
catholic king of Francef While these doubts and hesi- 
tations were going on, however^ a sudden illness seized 
upon the king, which assumed so severe a form as for 
nearly two dlys to leave little hope of his recovery. The 
terror which this event occasioned in the breast of the 
duke of*Bourbon caused him, on the king*s convales- 
cence, to determine on marrying tho young monarch to 
some onef^lmmediately. . The Infanta was sent back with 
'disgraceful want of courtesy ; and it was resolved that 
the bride of the king should be the daughter of Stanis. 
laus Lec^inski, the dethroned king of Poland. 

Whatever Fleury might think of the breach of the 
solemn engagement of the king, by sending back the 
Infanta, it is certain that he did not oppose that act in 
iihe council; and it is certain also , that after it ^ had 
been determined upon, he did all that it was possible 
for him to do to mitigate the anger of the king of 
Spain, drawing up apologetic memorials, and writing 
to him secretly with hj|3 own Irand, to show the impera- 
tive necessity of marrying Loins to a princess who might 
afford speedily an heir to the throne of France. That 
Fleury did not strenuously oppose those unjust measures 
w'hich the duke of Bourbon took, in this affair, to serve 
the purppses of his selfish ambition, was both a fault and a 
weakness^ but that hetfilkld endeavour, by every means 
in his po\jer, to turn aw&y from France the evil results 
which were likely to ensue from the act committed, was 
both right and natural. Au he could do, however, was 
not itufiicient to avert the storm; and the indignation of 
Philip andffhis queen soon found means of vengeance. 

Before the absolute proposal was sent to the de- 
throned king of Poland, one more effort of the moat ab- 
aivd nature was made, nottonly to obtain the hand of 
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the Boglish princess, but to tause her to abjure her re« 
ligion. It met with little but ridicule, however; and a 
negotiation also failed for the ban^o^ Russian ^riijpess. 
There was no likelihood that the negotiation should so 
fail with Stanislaus. Shut up in the small fortiess of Weis- 
sembourg, in Alsace, Stanislaus, deprived of every tiling 
he possessed, lived upon theabounty df the court oT^ 
France, with his daughter, his wife, his mother, and a 
few attendants, passing his days in the most s^r eco- 
nomy, and with the simplicity of the early ages. 
Maria Leczinski was somegrhat older than Loifis XV. 
himself, not particularly handsome, but retiring, modest, 
•and gentle, and totally unacquainted with the intrigues 
of state. Such was the character exactly suited to the 
purposes of the duke of Bourbon and madame dc Pry^s 
and the princess was speedily brought to Paris, and 
united to the king. 

In the mean-time, however, as we havd shown in 
tlie life of Ripperda, rapid and extraordinary combina- 
tions were made by Spain, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a similar coalition against France to that which 
had before bumbled the pride of Louis XIV. ..In order 
to overthrow their schemes, the duke of Richelieu was 
despatched to Vienna, and the ahhe de Montgon, cover- 
ing the political intri^es with which he was charged 
under the garb of de^ion, 4as ^ent to Madrid. By 
this time, however, the duke of Bourbon had begun 
to conceive a distaste to Fleury. Whether the bishop 
had in reality, though we find no proof thereof, cen- 
sured the duke’s conducf with regard to the Infanta, or 
whether it vras that he was jealous of Fleurj^’s influence 
with the young king, and feaaSd his presence in the council, 
I cannot say ; but it is clear, that, almosf immediately 
after the Infanta had been sent hack, the duke of Bourbon 
began to conceal all his proceedings, except tho^ which 
were pf little consequence, from Ihe kigg's preceptor ; 
and amongst those so concealed were all the private in. 
• structions to Richelieu and Montgon. RichclieU, bow- 
lder, who was strongly attached to the bishop of Frejus, 

D 4 
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confided to him the whole ; but though Fleury foimd 
that the duke of Bourbon, whom he had assisted to favour, 
waejabonnngfod^iilp him, be took no steps to avenge 
himeblf, and proceeded, as usual, without [Rowing any 
resentment. 

■Ac duke had gone too far not to go farmer, and 
"he and his mfttress covcerted a plan for gradually 
withdrawing the king from the influence of the pre- 
late. f'leury was constantly present while the didce 
transacted husness with the young .monarch ; but judg- 
ing that the influence of j^e queen might, in thm 
first day8/)f their union, be sufficient to overthrow the 
influence of the preceptor, the duke and madame de Frye 
determined to employ her to break through the constant 
habit of Fleury’s attendance while the king was engaged 
with his minister. With this object Maria was, on 
one occasion, induced to detain the young monarch with 
her at the *nour appointed for business. Fleury waited 
for him in vain in his cabinet, b|it the duke of Bourbon 
was brought into tlie apartments of the queen, and 
there concluded the affairs of the day with the young 
monarch. 

No sooner did he hear these facts> than Fleury saw the 
danger of his situation, and hie determination was taken 
in a moment. He had long j^fore become a great . 
benefactor of the seimnai^ of SH Sulpice, at Issy, where 
he was accustomed to go from time to time, to repose 
and refresh his mind in retirement ; and without wait- 
ing for any farther indication of the machinations 
against him, he ordered his carriage in order to proceed 
to Issy. While waiting for the vehicle, he wrote a 
respectful letter to the kibg, taking leave of him for 
ever, and iiiforming him that, as he saw, from what 
had lately occurred, his services could be of no further 
use to bun, be had determined to retire from the world. 
As soon as thjp was done he set off for Issy, and waited 
the result. 

The preceptor had nothing to rely upon for his recall,, 
but the regard and veneration qf hb pupil ; but that ve* 
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gard and veneration was ao stfbng^ that the sight of his 
letter^ and the news of bis departure, fast Louis into a 
lamentable atote of grief, d^ponddhcjg and indigna|lon^ 
which^ had mere been any ^ing manly in his nature^ 
would easily have found means to put an end to that 
which grieved him. ' Instead of making; thal^ Attempt^ 
however,. Louis gave way to^tears and deep gloom. 
The young queen endeavoured to win him from his 
melancholy, but Louis would only stay with her a mo* 
ment, retiring immediately to brood in solitary stress 
over the loss of one he so much loved. The duke of 
Mortemart however, who happened to be the gentleman 
in Waiting, after having witnessed for some time the 
agony of mind which the king' suffered, could not re- 
frain from suggesting to him the means of assuaging^ 
his grief. He advised him then, at once to recall the 
bishop ; and offered to carry immediately an^ order to 
that effect to th^ duke of Bourbon. 

The king was relieved and overjoyed, and instantly 
accepted Mortemart's offer. That gentleman lost not a 
moment in hastening to the duke, and commanding hiid, 
in somewhat aiig^r terms, to send an order for the re- 
call of Fleury. He found the due de Bourbon in a 
state of agitation and conservation whidh his message 
was not calculated to allajL M. Je Due had undoubtedly 
only calculated upon wittidrawing ^he king gradually 
from the preceptor’s influence, not upon coming at once 
to a rupture with the prelate. The sudden retreat of 
Fleury, therefore, which the duke had made no pre- 
parations to follow up by vigorous measures, sur- 
prised and confounded him ; and it was in vain that a 
number of the courtiers^ thinking that bis trjjamph was 
complete, flocked to pay their respects to him on the 
retirement of his riva^ 


. Some authors say that he disputed for a time ihe 
^^mands received by the mouth of Mortomart, while 
others declare that he obeyed them immediately, as if 
they had furoved a relief. Certain it is, however, that 


during that very evening die wrote the following letter 
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irith his own Hand to bishop 6f Frcjus^ by which it 
will be seen tha| the prftate had previou^y Written to 
hidl also^ probably ^reproathing him his con* 

duct. 

^ Your letter, sir, has surprised me in a degree that 
1 cannot express. Tl^e king desires your return, and 
commands me to infonn you that he wishes you to come 
back. * Not having the time to say more upon this busi- 
ness, I will ^elay it till the first time that we see each 
othei^ and I content myself, for the present, with exe- 
cuting the orders of his rilajesty.” 

Fleiiry returned; but it is worthy of remark, that 
before he quitted Issy, the far-seeiSg Horace Walpole, 
the elder, then British ambassadof .at Paris, paid him a 
visit at the place of his retreat, while persons of less 
Judgment were courting his rival. On his return, 
Fleury showed the same moderation which characterised 
him through life. He made no attempt to triumph 
over the duke ; and the sole reparation that he required 
was a just and reasonable one— that the marchioness de 
Prye and her creature Paris Duverney should voluntarily 
retire from the court. That reparfifeion was made, at 
least in appearance ; for the duke of Bourbon now felt 
that Fleury iflight dictate, and that he himself could not 
resist. V’ Madame de Prye, hoj^ever, and Duverney, un- 
doubtedly flattered'^ themselves with the expectation of 
being able, at some future time, to regain a portion at 
least of that influence which they had lost, and, soon re- 
appearing on the scene, they still strove to govern the 
affairs of France. 

But the time was rapblly approaching when the evils 
of the government of theHuke of Bourbon, and of his in- 
terested policy, were destined to rouse the indignation of 
the French people to such a* pitch as to compel the king 
to s^k another minuter. All Europe was at this period 
in agitatioi^ in consequence of the insult which Spain had 
received, and leagues offensive and defensive were making 
in every quarter. England and France, allied together, 
strove eag^y to gain the pdwers of the nordi, in order 
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to counterbalance the combina^n between the cabinets 
of Madrid and Vienna. Witmflolland they were suc- 
cessful^ becaufie the trading compAiyft Ostend^ s^->> 
ported by the emperor of Austria and the king of Spam, 
was ehdowed with privileges which rendered it likel}bto 
interfere with the trade of the Dutch. Thcge is ao nego« 
tiator like self-interest ; the arts of the most skilful diplo- 
matist in the world couldhave produce^n Holland no ar- 
gument equal to the existence of the company of Ostend> 
in favour. of France and England. Sucn, however, 
was not the case with Prussia, the monarch of wnich 
country speedily displayed a determination to adhere to 
the empire and Spam. The court of Petersburgh was 
easily brought over to the same cause ; and the powers of 
Europe seemed very nearly balanced, except that France 
had at the head of its government a weak, blundering, 
and brutal prince, and a cunning woman in wf^om pre- 
sumption went hand in hand, as usual, with incapacity. 

France then acted, as might have been expected, witli 
sloth, with timidity, and with weakness. Not so England. 
Scarcely did her enemies know that she was making pre- 
parations, when her fleets were on the seas and her 
thunders in the ports of the adverse countries. Such 
acts of vigour had.theffl9ct that might be supposed. 
We have shown the resu^s whi^i took plage in^pain, 
in the life of Ripperda ; and the fSU of that imnister 
shook the warlike councils of the Spanish monarch ; 
while the lingering inclination for peace evident in the 
court of Vienna was not without its effect at Madrid, 
and some farther acts of vigour on the part of Great 
Britain, with uews that vast j)reparations were being 
made in France, contributed to*bring the weak^and timid 
court of Phili^to a sense of its impotence. 

Those tpst Operations, however, which were at length 
made in France, formed the immediate cause of the«ruin 
of the duke of Bourbon. The people, alreaclQF oppressed 
with impositions, were now loiided with fresh taxes, in 
order to meet the exigencies of. the state. Some of those 
taxes were peculiarly onerous, and bore heavily, and espe«' 
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daUy on the agrieolturd claases. Thepeopkml^1xnu1ed, 
and even resisted: the%itcry was so general, the aspect 
o^tbe natioh ints scfUJbreatemDg, and the provincial par- 
liamentk showed so strong a disposition to support the 
populace, that it became evidently necessary foi some 
person to interfere^ in order to save a monarch still be- 
loved* i£om the rehounb of those evils which the blind 
lolly wof his minj^ter cast heedlessly upon the heads of 
the people. 

Madame de Prye and Paris Duvemey had by this time 
ma^e their appearance again upon the scene^ and ma- 
naged the afi^irs of the government so openly that the 
anger of the people was stUl more called towards them 
than before. The principal courtiers who could have 
given the duke advice or assistance now took care not 
to afford him any^ ‘while every kind of court was paid to 
the bishpp of Fr^us^ whom every body looked upon as 
the only person who could interfere in the present con., 
juncture. The conduct of Fleury I shall describe in the 
words of one who^ even if he was impartial^ was certainly 
hi no degree favourable to the bishop : — The advice 
which was refused to M. le Duc^” says Lemontey^ be- 
sieged the bishop of Frejus. On all sides they con- 
jured him to put an end to tne piisfortunes of the state ; 
but ewy thing proves ^hat old man^ contented with 
his coftition^ and Klready burdened with seventy-three 
years, only embraced v>iih repugnance the necessary 
policy. It pained him to undo his own work. He 
pressed M. le Due several times to calm the storm, by 
sending away the two favourites at whom the public 
hatred pointed. He carried the same prayer to the 
queen her^f. This w^ acting neither as an enemy 
nor as an ambitious man. Rebuffed by refusals, he 
yielded at length to his duty as a citizen, to ihis affec- 
tion sfor the king, and perhaps also to the fear />f 
perishing himself in the general overthrowing of all 
things.” 

Such is the account of Lemontey ; and it would 
appear, aa he says, that Fkury hesitated even to the 
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last ; and that after having arranged the whole affiur for 
the exile of the'dnke of Bonih&^ he besought the king 
to delay it for several days^ in tne vun hope ^f producing 
a change^ At length, however, on thf*llth of Ju^e, 
17^6, finding that there was no hope of inducing the 
duke tb abandon utteHy madame de l^e and Duvemfiy^^ 
a complete change in the gover^ent waa efflfeted by 
Fleury. That day had been appointed for a journey 
to Rambouillet ; and the court set off a short time before 
the duke of Bourbon. In leaving his cousip^ the young 
monarch smiled upon him graciously^ sayings Dck not 
make me wait for supper^ cou&n and then proceeded 
on his way^ while ^e duke de Charost^ who had suc- 
ceeded ViUeroy in me post of governor, and still re- 
mained attached to tlie king’s 'household, staid at tlie 
palace, by the direction, it would seem, of Fleury. 

Several hours elapsed before M. le Due was at all aware 
that he was already disgraced ; but^shortly before the pe- 
riod at whidi he was to have set out, the duke de Cha- 
rost presented him witl^a letter from the king, signifying 
to him that he was to retire instantly to Chantilly. Thg 
duke of Bourbon, apparently perfectly thunderstruck, 
obeyed the order instantly, and retired to his princely 
residence of Chantilly in th^silence of despair. Various 
other acts of rigour of theeame kind followed. M^me 
de Prye received a /ettri de cfmhet^ exiling 
the court to her estates of Courbe-ej^ne, in Nopffi^dy. 
Paris Duverney was confined in the Bastille, and' bis 
brethren were deprived of all share in the administration 
of a country which they had aided to riiin. There 
remained one personage to be dealt with, who could 
not be. removed from the ear ^ the king, and who, it 
would seem, had been entirely gained by the assiduities 
of the duke of« Bourbon, to whom ^e owed her for- 
tunes, and* by the hypocritical appearance of devotedness 
in the roArchioness de Prye. This was the young queen, 
Jlfaria Leezinski ; and whether she had made tome efibrts 
to interrupt the proceedings of Fleury and the king, or 
had remained submissive, certain it is, that she received 
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a letter from Louis himself, addressed to her in. a tone 
certainly neither very a|9fectionate' nor rery courteous. 
It was to thf fqttowmg "flPect : — 

Madame, % nA be surprised at the orders which 1 
give. Pay attention to that which M. de Frejus will tell 
yoh ftropi me; 1 pray you and ordOr you to do so."* 

No olie could now ^Jpbt that Fleury was triumphant 
Over all opposition, and that^ having made up his mind 
to adt with vigour, he would take the administration 
entirely intct his own hands. The administration of 
the «duke of Bourbon and his cabal had become so 
hateful to the whole of France, that his fall was received 
with the most extraordinary demoijstrations of joy and 
satisfaction from one end of the country to the other ; 
and though means were taken to*prevent any indecent 
Expressions of delight, it was scarcely possible to pre- 
vent the people, who made the capital ring with s^ccla. 
mationsy from illuminating it also. 

Although perfectly justified in the steps he had taken, 
though applauded by all France, and hailed by his fellow- 
Qouutrymen as their delivc!|pr, Fleury thought himself 
called upon to justify himself even to the duke ofBourhoii, 
and for that pui^iose addressed to him a sort of memo- 
rial, in which he criticised^ in mild terms, bift. with a 
firm ii|nd, the whole course of his administration. The 
duldljlHmself, how,f ver, had h/ this time recovered from 
his ilm surprise. Abandoned by those wlio had courted 
and advised him, and cast upon his own resources, he 
had nothing to oppose to Fleury but invective and re- 
jiroach. His conduct and his language were so violent, 
that the bishop could not make ux> his mind to pass 
them oyer in silence, an^ he consequently addressed him 
in a letter, which, while it went to justify the writer's own 
behaviour, gave the duke clearly to understand that the 
con^quences of his outrageous and insulting demeanour, 
if x^ersevered in, might be much more terrible to himself 

* There are two copies of this letter extant ; the one I have given is 
Orom the historical iiiaiiusiTipt ot the arsenal, No. *2^.. and is cited by 
Z^montey} the other letter was still more iiniierious iu its tone, 
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tihan he imagined. The tone of finnneBs and detennin • 
ation which that letter diaplaVed^ at once silenced the 
violent and obstinate^ buf tiimd ai^d hresolute^ printe, 
and the rest of his days were pasild m retirement ^d 
in regret> if not in remorse. 

Madame de Frye at first could scarcely believe that 
her exile was more than temporary^ hul it %as roon 
notified to., her that her post of lady of the palace to 
the queen had been bestowed upon another ; and from 
that moment she saw that her fate was ^sealed. De- 
spair and disappointment took possession of her. ^ Her 
person retained all its beaut^^ her mind displayed ex- 
ternally the signs of cheerfulness and resolufion, but 
the serpent of (fisappointed ambition was in her 
heart. She complaibed to her physicians of being 
illj but they could find no symptom of any malady*.* 
They looked in her face, and saw health and beauty, and 
decided that her complaint was imaginary. At length, 
after having been fifteen months an exile, madarae dc 
Frye died, without the slightest apparent decay having 
taken place previously in h^r physical powers. She ex- 
pired, up and^'dressed, in the twenty-ninth year of her 
. age, having on that very day been told by the physicians 
that sher had no real disease at all. 

The ministry of Fleu|y Bhgan under favourable aus- 
pices, though no doubt furrouwLlcd^ with varii^ diffi- 
culties. He was loved and rcspectSl .by the king, his 
accession to power was hailed by the people with grati- 
tude and delight, and the opportunity of insuring peace 
to Europe seemed open before him. All the subordi- 
nate ministers of M. le Due were immediately dismissed. 
Several experienced ministers i^ho had been sacrificed to 
particular interests in former* years were recalled, and 
every one expected to see the appointment of Fleury as 
prime minister publicly announced. Such was not the 
case, however, and he not only declined to take that title 
and office himself, but there can be nc^ doubt ad- 
vised the king stienuously to suppress the post altogether. 
It is true' that he exercised the supreme power without 
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any limit or restriction whatsoever ; but he did all he could 
to conceal the hand that (noved the figures on the scene^ 
and to rule tnth^t the appelrance of ruling. 

Tjfie first care of F&uryiwas to diminish the burdens of 
the people ; and he applied himself to do so by the only 
tWORmeans that were possible: first the most rigid economy 
in the sthte ; csecondly,|.the most exact and systematic 
order in all matters of finance. To establish these two 
means; which were not only sure to arrive at a great 
ultimate ben^t, but even in their operation gradually 
produced ameliorations, seems to have been the chief 
object of Fleury’s government. I'here were many 
things in which he might have introduced a better sys- 
tem than existed at the time; but Fleury was in his se- 
venty-fourth year, and he restrained his efforts to such 
things as he could hope to «accoinp]ish^ and which were 
beneficial at once. In the very first instance, he re- 
mitted tlic tax of the fiftieth, which had been one of the 
most galling impositions created by M. le Due ; and to 
sum up his proceedings in regard to finance, we may 
use the words of Duclos, who says, Under the minister 
of whom I speak, the collection of the revenue was less 
harsh, and the payments more exact. In a few years he 
rendered the expenses and receipts equal, ameliorating 
the latter by economy alone.’' , 

In another place, thi* same ^.vriter adds, If he has 
sometimes carried economy too far, those which it trou. 
bled murmured at it, and endeavoured to persuade the 
people that he did not see things in a great point of view; 
and a thousand fools who saw things neither in great nor 
in little, repeated the same assertion ; but the people and 
the citizens, that is to s?y, the most numerous and the 
most usefvl part of the state, had cause to praise a 
minister who governed u kingdom like a family. What- 
ever reproaches may be made against him, it were much 
to be'^desired for the good of the state that he had no 
successors but of his own character, with an authority 
as absolute as his own. One thing is decisive : people 
. did not regret the regency, and they cursed the ministry 
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of M. le Due, but modt willftgly would they resusd* 
tate his successor.** 

Such were the feelings of Ti#iterof &ie St. S^non 
school, not many years after the death of Fleury. 
That prelate had shown moderation in every thing ; 
and the only thing in which ^ny wish, for •his own . 
personal aggrandisement can be perceived, was pur- 
sued with the same calmness and forbearance ^hich 
he had displayed through the rest of his yfe. Even in 
the pursuit of the dignity of cardinal, to which FJeury 
now openly aspired, there ml|;ht be motives totally in^ 
dependent of and different from pride. He had refused 
the title of prime minister, while he enjoyed the influ- 
ence and exercised tlfe functions thereof ; but we must 
remember that in the councils of the king, where he had* 
to direct, and in fact to rule, there were several princes of 
the church of Home, and Fleury, unless he had also ob- 
tained the hat, must have appeared as an inferior at 
the very table from which he governed the kingdom of 
France. 

The next nomination of cardinals, according To 
the usual order of things, was that called the nomin- 
ation of the crowns, at which France had a right 
to name one cardinal to^the* conclave. That nomina- 
tion was distant, howevvr, an(4 Fleury of course was 
anxious to receive the hat at once. His character was 
so pure, his intentions, so pacific, his reputation so high 
in the courts both of Vienna and Madrid, that there can 
be no doubt whatsoever that neither Spain* nor the em- 
pire would have made any opposition to his elevation at 
once, and that the pope vrould^illingly have nominated 
him as it is called proprio moiu. Some little intrigue 
and cabal, however, would have been necessary to produce 
this result ; and Fleury on aU occasions avoided, as far as 
possible, every thing having such a tendency. The*king, 
therefore, by the direction of the bishop, ffroposed him 
at once to the supreme pontiff, at the same time notifying 
to Spain and the empire, that in consideration of Fleury's, 
receiving the hat immediately he would wave the right of 

yot, V- B * 
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France to nominate at th§ next general elevation. Not 
the slightest opposition was made, and on the 11th of 
September, just tllree Months after he had assumed the» 
government, the pope raised Fleury to the conclave. The 
hat was immediately bestowed upon him by the hand of 
^e king,«s w|is usual, and when the minister advanced 
to thank the monarch fm: the favour, the young king, as 
happy 4n the act as Fleury himself, embraced his old 
preceptor in presence of die whole court, with the af- 
fection of a sou for a father. 

To two great objects Fleury now applied himself dili- 
gently : die firsw of which was, as we have said, to intro- 
duce a gentle but firm reform into the financial system of 
the country; and though the whole tburse of the regency, 
and of the ministry of M. le Due, had left that system 
loaded with faults and errors from which it was impos- 
sible entirely to disentangle it at once, yet Fleury labour- 
ed to do so as rapidly as possible, making use, indeed, of 
the corrupt financiers who had sprung up under former 
ministers, but taking means at the same time to ensure 
that the people should not be plundered by them, nor the 
king defrauded. Besides the suppression of the fiftieth, 
Fleury signalised his entrance upon the duties of minis- 
ter by some invaluable repfdlat’ons regarding the cur- 
rency, which were announced j)ust a fortnight after the 
fall of the duke of Bourbon ; and two months after 
the disgrace of that prince, the general taxes, whicli had 
been farmed under the duke at fifty-five millions, were 
let at the sum of eighty millions, with the addition it is 
true, of some small branches of revenue, but of none 
which in the aggregate wfre by any means sufficient to 
account for this great improvement. 

The other great object of Fleury was to restore peace to 
Europe. Since the formation of the treaty of Vienna by 
Rippetda, France and England had, as we have shown 
elsewhere, been endeavouring strenuously to create a for- 
midable league in opposition to Spain and the empire, but 
no exact declaration of war had taken place, nor did any 
collision of importance occur till the beginning of the year 
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1727, though England covered the seas with her fleets^ 
and landed a considerable body of troops in Minorca. 
Peace, however, was broken at lAigtn by the siegt of 
Gibraltar, which was undertaken without sufficient 
means, and ended in repulse. About the same tim^the 
English and Imperial ambassad^ retirecUfronf London 
and Vienna, and shortly after another English fleet pro- 
ceeded to the Baltic to join the Swedes, and kdbp in 
check the navy of Russia ; while a third ^proceeded to 
America, and threatened the rich possessions of Spain 
in the New World. 

Fleets from France also entered the Mediterranean ; 
but in the mean time Fleury and Horace Walpole were 
eagerly labouring in* Paris to bring about a general 
pacification; and at length, on the .31st of May, 1727, 
the preliminaries of a general treaty of peace were signed 
in the French capital. A congress was appointed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; but in the mean time the king of 
Spain refused to raise the siege of Gibraltar, and only 
consented to grant a suspension of arms, and to reduc^* 
his operations to the form of a blockade. The place 
appointed for the meeting of the congress was afterwards 
changed to Soissons. Ere long a complete recon- 
ciliation took place between Louis XV. and his uncle, 
the king of Spain, and, a^ter soKe f^^ther negotiations, 
in the month of March, in the following year, the siege 
of Gibraltar was raised. 

In June, the congress of Soissons was opened, 
Fleury appearing as the chief representative of France, 
and receiving the ministers of other powers in the 
grand hall of that town, in which, to avoid all ques- 
tions of precedence, a large tafile completely aound had 
lieen placed, so that no seat might be considered, as 
higher or lower than the others. It would be tedious 
to follow all the proceetlings of Fleury, either for the 
purpose of restoring and maintaining peace*in Europe, 
or of economising the revenues of France, for it has 
been justly said of his ministry, that the history of one 
month is the history of all, with the exception of a 

' K 2 
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short period/ diversified fey the short war which took 
place in 173^ and 1741. 

Sa even, indeed, aiM undisturbed was the course of 
his government, -that we only find it interrupted by a 
. single attempt to shake his power, which took place in 
the earlieF para of his m^istry, when a few foolish young 
men whom he himself had placed about the king, for 
the pdtpose of leading the young monarch to vigorous 
sports and nvinly exercises, became possessed with the 
notion that they could oterthrow the government of the 
cardinal.^ They accordingly took occasion to work upon 
the king himself, but Louis is said to have told the 
whole immediately to liis former "preceptor. Fleury 
.contented himself with sending one or two of the prin- 
cipal conspirators into the country, and left the others at 
the court unmolested, except by the ridicule in which the 
good-natured old man indulged at their expense, giving 
to the plot the name, which it afterwards retained, of 
the conspiracy of the Marmousets. 

The chief accusation against the government of Fleury 
is, that, cither through ignorance, inadvertence, or a false 
spirit of economy, he suffered the marine of France to 
fall into a state of decay, from which it never fully re- 
covered. This is a great and serious charge against a 
prime minister; hut nt‘/crtheiess it would seem to have 
been merited in some degree. Fleury either deceived 
himself, or was deceived ; and in the close alliance which 
existed between England and France at that period, he 
saw no prob&bility that France would require any great 
and formidable navy on the seas for many years. His 
confidence in this respect was founded on a just basis, 
but it by no means justified the sad state of decay into 
which he suffered the French marine to fall ; for there 
can no doubt that a state of active preparation is no 
less necessary to secure peace by commanding respect, 
tlian to rejfel aggression after it occurs. The conse- 
quence of such neglect to a state, and the evil and foUy 
of despising any means of defence, was shown in the case 
of De Witt. , Nevertheless^ even though Fleury, very 
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likely, did pay less attention to the affairaiof the marine 
than they deserved, no very evil con^qu^ces resulted, 
at least, for many years ; and it|knust be also remem- 
bered, as an excuse, that for seven years no war oc- 
curred in Europe requiring the presence of any great 
naval force. A period of proij^und peace waS certainly 
not that in which efibrts in favour of the marine could 
be best exerted ; but Fleury took opportunities of 
causing the fleets of France to put to«sea whenever 
there was a reasonable excuse for so doing ; and we 
find that naval enterprises took place under his adminis- 
tration against Tr^oli, against Genoa, and for the 2)ro- 
tection of the French commerce in the Mediterranean. 

Another instance of narrow calculation is recorded of 
him which led to important results ; but before we come 
to treat upon that subject, it may l^e as well to take a 
review of the intervening events, where tliey are found to 
be sufficiently important to require notice. In the year 
1 7^0, some hostile feelings began to display themselves 
betiveen Spain and the empire, and it seemed very piy- 
bahle that the succession of the duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany w'ould ere long produce a complete rupture be- 
tween those two crowns. Nevertheless no immediate col- 
lision resulted ; and the •nly effect was, that the Bourbon 
families of Paris and JN^adrid Rere^rawn more closely 
together, by the jealousy which the latter conceived of 
the court of Vienna. At length, on the 1 0th of January, 
1731, the duke of Parma died without children, and 
by different articles in preceding treaties the emperor 
was bound to permit the occupation of that duchy by 
Spanish troops. At the moipent, however, when it was 
necessary for him to keep his engagements, he could not 
make up his mind to do so, and endeavoured to evade 
tile fulfilment of his promise by so many excuses that 
the king of Spain w'as at length forced to summon 
France, England, and Holland, according^o agrccrneiit, 
to join their forces with his to compel the emperor to 
execute his part of the preceding treaties. 

Those states, however/still had recoprsc to the means 
E 3 
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of negotiation ; but the attitude they assumed was firm, 
and the emp<|ror,|Obliged to yield, at length permitted a 
foron to enter the ten(tory in dispute, consisting of six 
thousand Spaniards, who were speedily followed by 
the infant don Carlos. Though gratified by this resultj 
the Spanfsh monai:ch djd not fail to retain feelings of 
resentment towards the emperor in consequence of the 
opposition he had met with ; and the ties between 
Spain and Fmnce were more closely drawn than before^ 

Invtlie following year the peace of Fleury’s adminis- 
tration was disturbed by a dispute with the parliament 
in regard to some religious affairs, into which it is un- 
necessary here to inquire. Suffice it to say, that for a 
certain time the spirit of the Fronde seemed to have 
revived after a lapse of more than eighty years. But 
Fleury mingled firmness with moderation, and after 
suffering the parliament to go forward to a certain point, 
he followed the steps of Dubois, and suddenly, exiled 
the factious body to whom he was opposed. Having 
aUowed it to remain in exile for between two and three 
months, in order to show it how little necessary it was 
to the welfare of the community, he suffered the mem- 
bers to return ; and on their supplication, in humble 
terms, granted a part of those demands which he had 
formerly refused vihen^/urged in a haughty and dog- 
matical manner. 

But these contentions were small, in comparison with 
the difficulties which were about to assail Fleury in the 
course of the following year, 1733, and to force him to 
abandon that pacific line of policy which he had hitherto 
pursued. Frederick Augustus, king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony, died at Warsaw, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary in that year, llis Saxon dominions fell naturally 
to his son, the electoral prince ; but the crown of Po- 
land, which was elective, was only to be obtained by the 
means of corruption, and secured by foreign influence. 
Two competitors of considerable importance appeared 
upon the scene as aspirants to the crown of Poland. 
The first of these was the elector of Saxony, son of the 
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late king; and the second^ Staiflslaus Leczinski^ who had 
formerly obtained and lost the same croipn. He had 
promised, on the marriage of 1|^ daughter with f the 
king of France, to abstain from every attempt to regain 
the crown of Poland: but ambition has seldom anyane* 
mory for promises ; and not oi^y did St^islafls openly 
aspire to recover the Polish crown, but he engaged Louis 
to throw all the influence of France into the scale, though 
the young monarch notified to the amba^adors of the 
neighbouring powers that he would not suffer any one 
to impugn the freedom of eldttion in Poland. 

Every exertion was made for Stanislaus by*France; 
and the consequefice was, that in a diet assembled 
for the election of ^ king of Poland, in August and 
September, 1733, Stanislaus Leezinski was unanimously* 
elected. But, unfortunately, such elections in Poland 
have seldom proved final ; and in the present instance 
both llussia and the empire had determined to seat the 
elector of Saxony upon the Polish throne. Fleury has 
been accused of denying to Stanislaus any succour but 
of the most trifling kind in his attempt to establisSi 
himself in I’oland ; and Voltaire asserts that the only 
assistance which the king’s father-in-law received from 
the minister amounted t<| 16&0 men, while he speaks of 
these troops as sent at oifbe ; biy^, though living in the 
midst of the times, he lias confounded entirely the facts. 
Almost at the same time that Stanislaus set out from 
France for Poland, Fleury despatched from Brest a 
French squadron, having on board a small military 
force, for the purpose of affording a nucleus of regular, 
disciplined troops for the for^iation of a Polish army, 
in case of foreign invasion. 

It is true that Fleury had every reason to suppose 
that Poland would l>e invaded ; it is true that he knew 
a convention had been entered into between Russia 
and the empire, for the purpose of seating Augustus on 
the Polish throne, even by force of arms. But we 
must not forget that Fleury had every reason to believe 
that an overwhelming majvriiy of the people of Poland 
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were in favcpr of Stani^aus^ and he had no right to 
imagine thatja nation which boasted that at the sound 
of ^he trumpet it coii^ bring 100,000 nobles into the 
field, would not strike one vigorous stroke either for the 
king that it had elected, or for the freedom which it 
held dear, l^uch, hoi^ver, was the case : a .Russian 
army entered Poland at once, and marched in triumph 
to Warsaw ; the friends of Stanislaus very generally 
abandoned l^m ; the Russians became masters of the 
country, and the newly elected king, with a small por- 
tion of those who had cahed him to the throne, retired 
to Daut^ic, and prepared to hold out tliat strong post, 
in hopes of succour. 

In the mean time the Russians called together 
*another diet, which, according to the orders it re- 
ceived, immediately elected the elector of Saxony ; and 
that ceremony being over, the Russian commanders 
marched to Dantzic, and invested the place. As soon 
as the turn which affairs had taken in Poland w'as 
known, Flpury sent off a fresh reinforcement (which is 
probably that to which Voltaire alludes) to aid the king 
Stanislaus ; hut in the mean time the first squadron, 
whicli had put into Copenhagen for a time, arrived at 
Dantzic, and cliscmharkea tlv? troops early in March, 
17^14. This reinforct^ent, which would liave aided 
greatly to maintain Dantzic against the Russian troops, 
now endeavoured to force their way into the town. But 
by this time the Russians had made themselves masters 
of the principal forts in the neighbourhood, and the 
French troops were repulsed in the attempt, and driven 
back to their ships, squadron immediately re- 

turned to Copenhagen, wlicre the second body of French 
troops had by this time arrived. 

On fiiuling that the French troops had been repulsed, 
the count de Plelo, at that time French ambassador in 
Denmark, fwll of the military spirit of his nation, deter- 
mined to wipe out the reproach of defeat, put himself at 
tlie head of the French troops, and they again set 
sail from Copenhagen, on the 21st of March. Their 
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arrival and disembarkation ift the neighbourhood of 
Dantzic was effected with ease, and the (French once 
more attempted to force their vrm inxo city, ^ut 
all their efforts were frustrated by the superior Russian 
force, and they were compelled to retreat with con- 
siderable loss, the gallant coimt de Pl^Oj^af he had 
imagined from the first would be the case, dying 
at the head of his troops. The French, however, 
found it impossible to re-embark in safety, and conse- 
quently were forced to entrench themselves in^their 
camp, which they defended with great courage and 
constancy against a very superior Russian force for 
nearly a month, but were at length compelled to capitu- 
late and become prisoners of war. Dantzic itself held 
out for 135 days, and was then forced to ‘surrender;* 
but Stanislaus made his escape in the disguise of a 
sailor, and passed through the Russian fleet unquestioned. 

It is ])robable that Floury from the first had determined 
to leave to the Poles the task of maintaining their own 
freedom of election with no farther assistance from 
Franco, of a direct kind, than might give them support 
and oncouragenient in case they were really zealously 
disposed to defend their own liberty and maintain the king 
they had chosen. In thindot^rmination it is very ))ossible 
that he might l)c guided* not ouly b^the calm consider- 
ation of what is abstractedly just and reasonable under 
such circumstances, but by various other motives, by a 
knowledge of the jealousy which any great efforts on 
the part of France in the north would produce amongst 
the maritime powers, by the certainty of immense diffi- 
culties in supplying, directing, and reinforcing a large 
French army in so distant a "country, and Uy the pros- 
pect of effecting much more by exerting the strength of 
France vigorously in other directions. 

Fleury had never sought for war. He had *always 
strenuously avoided it. Buii now that •the conduct 
of the emperor and Russia forced it upon him, we 
find that he carried it on with as great vigour, with 
equal success, and with f^r less expense, than had ever 
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been done ii the best anti brightest days of Louis XIV. 
While he left Poles to sustain their own rights^ if 
thef chose to do so^ 1^ made instant and vigorous efforts 
to effect such a diversion as would prevent their enemies 
from employing the overwhelming force both of the 
empire Snd Russia against them. His first step was to 
secure the co-operation of some of the neighbouring 
powers, and disarm the jealousy of others. 'Phus Eng- 
land and Hft>]land were maintained in a state of neu- 
trality by the most positive assurances that the French 
meditated no new conquhts, and by the clearest ex- 
planatiofi of the motives and viqws of the French 
minister. The king of Sardinia and the king of Spain 
saw before them the most immense advantages likely to 
ensue from uniting their forces with those of France to 
attack the emperor in his Italian dominions ; and 
Sweden was ultimately gained to give some support to 
the party of Stanislaus in the north of Europe. 

In the mean time, the preparation of armies and fleets 
in France went on with great rapidity, A considerable 
force was gathered together on the banks of the Rhine, 
and marshal Rerwick was callbd from the retirement in 
which he had lived for many years to take the command 
and meet death in a foreign*^coufttry. Another army was 
collected in the south of France, and place^l under the 
command of the celebrated Villars, for the purpose of 
aiding the king of Sardinia to drive the Imperial troops 
from the Milanese, while Spain prepared, with some 
minor assistance from France, to invade Naples and 
Sicily, and to wrest from the hands of the emperor a 
territory which had long^ been coveted by the Spanish 
monarch, r 'I'he whole plan of operations, which is prin- 
cipally attri luted to Fleury himself, is upon so grand 
and yet so prudent a scale, as to show what the man 
might have been had he been animated by a spirit of 
ambition aiAl encroach^lent. 

Rut well conceived and combined as that plan was, 
it is more than probable that he would not have 
been permitted to execute 'it, h^ it not been for 
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those very qualities which prefented him from under- 
taking such enterprises with a view of aggrandisement. 
One of the highest compliments^that^can be pai(^ to 
Fleury is to be found on this vnry subject in the me- 
moirs of the duke of Berwick. He attacked the em- 
peror/’ says the writer, and^conqucrej^ him. The 
English and the Dutch, the natural allies of that prince, 
took no part in the quarrel. 'I'hey remained neuter and 
friendly to Louis XV., who owed this neutrality and his 
success to the reputation of a just and pacific prjnce, 
which he had acquired during thci ministry of cardinal 
Fleury^ and which he preserved even in the bOsoin of 
victory, by the niO(feration which he displayed. 

As might be expected, success attended all his efforts. 
Berwick almost immediately crossed the llhine, and 
made himself master of several posts of importance on the 
German side of the river. The campaign Ji*id only 
commenced in the end of October, and therefore the siege 
of Philipsbourg, which was one of the principal objects of 
the marshal, was put off till the coininencernent of 1 
In the following year, a large ar^ny having been qpf- 
lected, Berwick divided i^ into three corps, the first of 
which took |K)ssession of Treves, and some other places of 
inferior importance, whil^ NoSilles, at the head of the se- 
cond, attacked KaiserlautCtn andJ[lomburg, and forced the 
lines at Ettlinghen. Other measures'^bliged prince Eu- 
gene to abandon the camp which he had taken up for the 
defence of the llhine, and Berwick had laid siege to Phi. 
lipsbourg, when he was shortly after killed. by a cannon 
sliot. The command of the army then fell upon Baron 
Asfeld, who continued the siejje, and after innumerable 
difficulties, caused by the inufldation of the llhine and 
various other natural obstacles, Philipsbourg was taken 
on the 18th of July. 

The success of the French arms in Italy wal^ even 
greater than on the Rhine, ^^illars aneb the young 
king of Sardinia carried on th^ operations in the Mi- 
lanese with such rapidity, that, though the campaign 
did not commence till the«roonth of November, Pavia, 
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Milan^ Crteona, Trisfzo, and several other smaller 
towns, with^ vast tract of country, had fallen into the 
pofrer of the in^ding armies before the end of the year, 
Villars, however, haa now reached extreme old age; and 
finding his health failing, he retired to Turin in the 
commeiKcm^t of th<^ following year, and died at that 
city on the 7th of June. 'His death, however, did not put 
a stop to the French success. The Imperialists, indeed, 
surprised an^ defeated marshal Broglie on the banks of 
the ,l^echia ; but the battle of Parma, before that event, 
and the battle of Guastalfa, which took place afterwards, 
far mortj than compensated for this reverse. In the fol- 
lowing year, almost the whole of the north of Italy fell 
into the hands of the French and Piedmontese, and the 
Imperial troops were driven back upon Trent, retaining 
possession of little but Mantua. 

On tljic side of Germany, the French army main- 
tained the field, though no farther successes of any im- 
portance can be said to have been gained ; but, in the 
mean time, events of still greater importance were taking 
pl^cc in Naples and Sicily, which events affected the 
destinies of Furope more thai^ny transactions which had 
occurred for many years. We must remelriber, that in 
consequence of the accession oS a Bourbon prince to the 
throne of Spain, by on^* of those political amputations 
which generally follow the w^ounds of a severe war, 
Naples and Sicily "were lopped away from the Spanish 
monarchy, and inadG over to the house of Austria. The 
Spanish troops, however, aided by those of France, now 
rapidly recovered the whole of those territories, and 
drove the Imperialists ,j,from the south of Italy. A 
French n^val force co-dperated with that of Spain for 
the dismemberment of the Austrian territories in that 
quarter; and Fleury, in the course of this brief war, 
showed that the marine of France had not been so 
much neglected as his^iemies had asserted. 

While these events were going on in Germany and in 
Italy, another occurrence had taken place which eventu- 
ally became of importance. By a sort of mutual under- 
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standinjr^ the territory of Champaigne on the one side; 
and of Luxemburg on the other^hadremainoi in a kind of 
tacit neutrality; but the French troops ^ad entered ]^r. 
raine, and it had been announced f) the duchess dowager 
of that country^ that, for the safety of the district an^ the 
security of the French kingdom on that side, ifowas ab- 
solutely necessary she should reeflve the troops of France 
into Nancy. The duchess had not the means of resist- 
ance, and submitted with a gootl grace, while the count 
de llelleisle assured her, on the part of Fleury, that not 
only no portion of her revenues should be toucheti by 
France, but that her sovereign authority shoukk remain 
undiininished, — afiromise which, I have no reason to 
doubt, was strictly adhered to. 

'J^he maritime powers, however, although convinced 
of Fleury s moderation, coidd not sit by without some 
uneasiness, and see the two branches of the, house of 
llourbon march on together through such a rapid series 
of conquests; and the cabinet of St. James’s interfered 
early, proposing, with the consent of Holland, certain 
articles as the l)asis of a general treaty for the pacifK 
cation of Kurope. This 400k place in the l)eginning of 
the yearl 7 S 5 ; but the terms proposed were such as 
France was not inclined V) ag«ie to, and Fleury, pointing 
out that no indemnity wlfttever ^as offered to France for 
her great efforts and expenses, nor iTJ Stanislaus for the 
wrong he had suffered, continued the war till the month 
of (October, when a preliminary treaty of peace was 
signed, by which the following important arrangements 
were effected. 

The duchy of Bar was transferred to the king 
Stanislaus, on his making a *lbrmal abdication of the 
throne of Poland. The duchy of Lorraine was gua- 
ranteed to him at a future period ; and both these ter- 
ritories were to revert to France at his death. In^order 
to compensate the young duke 0^ Lorraine, £%r thus strip- 
ping him of the territory of Bar, immediately and ulti- 
mately of the duchy of Lorraine itself, the grand duchy 
of Tuscany was guaranteeckto him and to his heirs, on the 
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death of the ^nd duke tSien living. In the mean time, 
he retained tpe revenues of Lorraine, which he was not 
to )(ield till absolhtely.in possession of Tuscany. Naples 
and Sicily were besto^d upon the infant Don Carlos, 
witl\,the title of king ; and a certain share of the spoils 
of the ompire were to reward the king of Sardinia. 
France resigned, howevA*, all her tr^nsrhenane conquests; 
and the duchies of Parma and Placentia were taken 
from Spain, t^o whom they had been assigned by former 
treat^s, and given to the emperor, as some slight com- 
pensation for the much more important territories of 
Naples and Sicily. Augustus, elector of Saxony, was 
recognised king of Poland and grand iluke of Lithuania ; 
and the hand of an archduchess was promised to the 
‘young duke of Lorraine, for the purpose of both giving 
him dignity in his new dominions, and again creating a 
link betwf?en Tuscany and the empire. 

The young duke joyfully acquiesced ; but the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia, though they certainly obtained con- 
siderable and important territories, ivere not contented 
With their share of the prey, — the one regretting Parma 
anch Placentia, and. the othes coveting the Milanese. 
The emperor, though the greatest loser, was obliged to 
be satisfied with seeing a part Qf his territories restored, 
and with the solemn recpgnitioli, by the powers of Eu- 
rope, of the gross anU scandalous piece of injustice which 
he had committed in forcing a monarch upon the Poles, 
and virtually depriving them of their long.cherished 
right of election. The whole of these events, however, 
— the transfer of Lorraine from prince to prince, the 
passing of Parma and Placentia under three dynasties 
within a ve^ry few years, the dismemberment of Sicily 
and Naples from the empire, and the want of all con- 
sideration shown to the Polish election, — serve to show 
that there was not a diplomatist at that time in Europe 
who had the slightest idea that the people had any 
thing to do whatsoever with the government under 
which they were doomed to live. 

Thus, however, ended the « short war of 1733, and 
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the government of Fleury at once resume^ its pacific 
character. The peace which succeeded wfts preserved 
by the French minister till the vear^l741, whence 
was again forced, at the close cf a long life, to see 
his best views for the welfare and prosperity of Fr^ce 
once more interrupted. On this occasion, inilividual 
offences offered to England putr the spartc to a mine 
which had been long dug beneath the tranquillity of 
Europe. The jealousy which Spain eii^rtained of 
any of the maritime powers taking a share in the com- 
merce of South America, hacb been a source of great 
irritation between Great Britain and that country ; and 
in the present instance, the captain of a merchant vessel, 
named Jenkins, had been attacked within .the limits of 
the coasts of Spanish America by the vessels of that 
government, and although no contraband commodity 
was found in his sliip, various acts of violei^ce were 
committed, the ears and the nose of Jenkins himself 
were mutilated, and in this state he returned to England 
to demand retribution against Spain. The report of 
what had occurred excited the popular indignation in the* 
highest degree ; and nothing was heard of from all parts 
of the country but demands that the government should 
take measures to do away for»ever the exclusive privi- 
leges which Spain claime(l*in re^^ard to the sea on the 
coast of South America. 

Various transactions ensued in consequence, which only 
served to produce fresh subjects of discord ; and Spain, 
now closely allied with France, neglected ^uch satis- 
faction to England as might have turned away the 
storm. Fleury, however, endeavoured, if possible, 
to bring about, by negotiatiorf, a pacific res^t ; and 
for that purpose, an ambassador was sent over to Lon- 
don to offer the mediation of France in restoring a good 
understanding between the courts of St. James's tind 
Madrid. The Spaniards accused the govesnment of 
England of having violated the convention of the 14th 
of January, 1739> by which it was stipulated that an 
English squadron, sent to pnotect the British commerce} 
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was to be iiiithdrawn from the coasts of Spain^ and that 
the kingvf ^ain was to pay eigbty~£ve thousand pounds 
atenJing, as an fbdeipnity for the injuries inflicted by 
his cruisers upon ^rious British merchants. The 
trulji^ however^ woula seem to be^ that neither party 
fulflllechits epgagemen^s^ and the affair of Jenkins only 
came to give point to all tlie angry feelings of the two 
countries. 

Under these circumstances the mediation of France 
wa^. rejected^ although it must* have been very evi- 
dent to the English governments from the state of the 
relations between France and Spain, and the marriage 
which took place between the infan't Don Philip and a 
French princess in the month of August of that year, 

• that Louis XV., with a prosperous treasury and re- 
cruited forces, would take part in favour of Spain during 
the ensuing war. The English merchants were eager 
for hostilities, and pressed eagerly for permission to use 
reprisals against the ships of Spain. Letters of mark 
were accordingly issued and permission granted, and 
bn the 30th of October *, war was formally declared 
between England and Spain. 

Fleury would still willingly have avoided taking any 
active share in the hostilities which now commenced, and 
lingered long ere lie suffered himself to be hurried into 
the scene of contention which presented itself. At the 
same time he diligently laboured to cement the alliances 
between France and the neighbouring countries, in order 
that, when at length forced to contend with England, 
Louis XV. might be secured on all sides against the attack 
of other enemies. He had already entered into a treaty 
with the, emperor guaranteeing the support of France to 
the pragmatic sanction by which the Austrian dominions 
were entailed upon the female heirs of the emperor. 
He now entered into a commercial treaty with Holland ; 
and thus, ensuring friendship to France on the part of 
two countries, who might have given her much annoy- 
ance in any struggle with England, he waited, prepared 

* By some accounts 1 find that wa? was declared on the 23d of October 
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for the moment when Spain sllould actually force him 
into the contest. Such was the state of things^ when^ on 
the 20th of October^ 1740^ the si^den*and unexpe<ited 
death of the emperor Charles v/., the claims of hia 
daughter^ the grand duchess of Tulcany^to his territories^ 
the opposition of several other j^rinces^ ajyd th^ violent 
aggressions of the king of Prussia upon Silicia^ brought 
new elements of discord into the political combination 
of Europe^ and soon induced a general v^Tj in which 
France was coinpellecl to take part. * 

As the war between Englanfl and Spain was carried on 
principally at sea, the share which France took*therein 
was on the same efement. The marquis d*Antin was 
sent with a squadron to America, and some unimportant 
collisions took place between the marine of France and 
England, when, on one occasion, the advantage was in 
favour of France. About the same time, however^ 
admiral Vernon swept the coasts of South America with 
the Fhiglish fleet, took Porto Bello, and nearly ruined 
the commerce of Spain. Boccachica, one of the strongest 
fortresses attached to Carthagena, was also taken by Ver- 
non, and every thing promised complete success to the 
English eflbrts for the juirpose of rendering free the 
navigation of the southern Seas. The commerce of 
England, however, sufi<Tred '^verely ; an immense 
number of our merchant vessels were taken by Spanish 
cruisers ; and the usual eftect of war was felt in the 
loss and detriment to both parties. 

Still Fleury endeavoured, as far as possible, to avoid 
any more active measures ; but, day by day, the events 
in Germany and Italy hurried f ranee more deeply into 
hostilities, and, on the 17th ot* August, 1741;»ncd.with- 
standing the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction given 
by Fleury himself, an army of forty thousand men 
was ordered to march from France to supporf the 
elector of Bavaria in his opposition to Ifie empress 
queen of Hungary. The events which followed these 
steps need not be recapitulated here. It is sufficient to 
say that, during the rest of the life of Fleury, the war 
VOLfv. F 
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w?s conducted with the fame vigour and activity which 
had distinguished the war of 1733. If the same im- 
poEfcant results were not obtained^ the blame could not 
be attached to the miiVster, although the extreme period 
of old age at which he had arrived might naturally be 
suppose!! to have produced inactivity both of mind and 
body. Such^ however^ was not the case^ and he retained 
all his faculties nearly to the last moment of his 
existence. rTowards the close of 174?2, however, as he 
entw ed his nfnetieth year, his corporeal powers began to 
give way ; and, feeling thelipproach of death, he retired to 
Issy, wffere life gradually went out like an expiring fire on 
the 29th of J anuar y, 1 7 4*3, when he tlad reached the great 
age of eighty-nine years, seven months, and six days. 

We can scarcely admit that any difference of 
opinion really exists in regard to the principal points in 
the character of Fleury, for all those who accuse him of 
ambitious purposes at one moment, contradict themselves 
the next, and show, by admitting the extraordinary spirit 
of moderation which ruled his whole actions through life, 
tliat they themselves are incapable of conceiving the cha- 
racter of a person whose only ambition was to do good. 
He himself had, at a period when his own fate was by 
no means certain, renounced his right of succession to 
the barony do Perjgnon, making it over to his nephew ; 
and for this nephew he obtained, at an after period, 
some moderate promotion at the court of France. Even 
the love of his family, so powerful with many men, 
had not the\7ffect of inducing Fleury to snatch at that 
worldly honour and wealth for his relations, which he 
neglected and despised himself. At his death, the whole 
property /hat he left was scarcely that of a respectable 
citizen ; and Duclos informs us that all he had amassed 
in the course of twenty-eight years of favour would 
not liavc paid half the expenses of the mausoleum W'hich 
his gratefifl pupil erected to his memory. The only 
dignity to which he seems really ever to have aspired, 
was that of cardinal, without which it would have been 
difficult for him to have exercised the duties of that 
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office which was forced upoif him rather than taken. 
But^ indeed^ no one can read the detijls of his life and 
of his ministry, without perceijing that moderation, 
that rare and most inestimable vime, was decidedly his ; 
and though Richelieu and Mazlrin might show inore 
talent, and genius of a higher cider, in struggling with 
the difficulties and dangers and constant opposition to 
which they were exposed, it is certain that France 
had never a more successful minister thiyf Fleury, and 
never enjoyed more happiness and internal prosf^rity 
under the administration of any one than it d[d under 
his. 

Another trait in the character of Fleury, which 
ought not to be passecl over, is, that with the strict eco- . 
nomy which distinguished his government, he united 
liberality and extent of views. A French author, in 
speaking of that economy, has said, It was mhiute, but 
not sordid ; and his liberality extended nobly to the en- 
couragement of literature, science, and the arts. By him, 
and at a very great expense, were sent forth astronomer^ 
both to the North Seas and to South America, in order 
to measure exactly a degree of the meridian, and to de- 
termine the real form of the earth. He applied himself 
strenuously also to improfe an3 enlarge the Bibliothcquc 
du lloi ; purchased the buildings rcq\iired for the recep- 
tion of that magnificent collection ; and ameliorated and 
extended the plan which had been laid down for the edi- 
fice. He also first caused the annual exhibition of works 
of art, by the pupils of the French academy;* and, in fact, 
his efforts for the diffusion of knowledge of various kinds, 
were such as Colbert himself^dmight have owned with 
pride. Fond of the polite arts himself, it was iwtural 
that he should encourage them, and he regarded as one 
of his proudest distinctions, that of belonging tq the 
three principal academies of France. 

In person, Fleury was handsome, and retained a dig- 
nified and pleasant appearance to the last. He was 
eloquent, fluent, and accurate in his discourses; wrote 
his own language and several others well,; and was pe- 

K 2 
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culiarly iiap|^ in enlivefling his conversation by wit^ 
that wounded no one^ and anecdotes that amused but 
could not injure. He was gentle and affable in private 
life^ and accessible unostentatious as a minister : 
but resisted that temptation to luxury and selfish 
enjoymSit^ which is of|°n found in a fondness for so- 
ciety; and he could always refuse a courtier who applied 
for that which he did not deserve^ without making an 
enemy or wounding a friend. 

'^The ministry of a just man^” says a writer^ nearly 
contemporary^ “ had proved to France an age of gold. 
Nevertheless, as men love nothing but extraordinary 
tilings, it will not be so celebrated m history as that of 
a Richelieu, or of a Mazarin. Btit if the people had 
the choice ojf those appointed to govern them, they would 
prefer, without doubt, the talents, should they be but 
modcrats, of a wise and virtuous man, such as cardinal 
Fleury, to the unquiet and dangerous superiority of the 
two others." 
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BOBN 1671, SI^ 1742. 

• 

We have already dwelt so fully, in the lives of Dubois 
and FJeury, on the opening of the 18th century, tha^ in 
the biography of Philip Louie, count Zinzendorf, {here 
is little now to be said in regard to the prlncipal»political 
events with which 4ie mingled ; without indeed entering 
into those minute historical particulars which we are 
precluded from touching upon by the nature of this 
work. . His private life, however, offers some curious 
details, which may not be uninteresting, and to these we 
shall principally direct our attention, without failing to 
notice as we proceed the cliief scenes in which he ap- 
peared, at a time when, as Frederic 11. observed, there 
was a great epoch of intrigue amongst the Austrian 
ministers. 

Like Fleury, Dubois, Alberoni, and llipperda, Zinzen- 
dorf, at his outset in life,^ad but little prospect of attain- 
ing the high rank and power which he afterwards reached. 
He was, indeed, of a family of Righ jffobility, and son of 
a president of the imperial court of Vienna, by the 
daughter of a princely house ; but his father was 
branded, we are informed, with disgrace;, 9n account of 
some act of corruption or peculation ; and Zinzendorf, 
who was a second son, and bom on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1671, was dedicated^ from the cradle, to the 
profession of an ecclesiastic. Seeing no other*roW open 
before him, he applied himself diligently to study, but 
pushed his efforts in pursuit of knowledge into very 
different roads from those usually pursued Jby Austrian 
dmrehmen in that day. History, the laws of the em- 
pire, and the relations of various countries to each other, 
were openly pursued by him as the principal objects of 
p 3 
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Study, and Me had alre»ly, in his extreme youth, so 
much distinguished himself, that many eyes were fixed 
on Jim as an aspirant to clerical dignities of great pro- 
mise, when suddenlyUbe death of his elder hrotheTj 
who was killed in a c/leJf, opened the way for him at 
oiice*to 4he true spherelof his genius. 

The attention of the emperor had been already called 
to thg young count, and so much did he gain upon the 
monarch's confidence, that as early as the year 16'.94* he 
was entrusteef with a mission to the court of Bavaria. 
The elector of Bavaria, closely connected with the royal 
family of France, and inclined to support the cause of 
that family, notwithstanding all the ties that bound him 
to the emperor, had been with the greatest difficulty re- 
tained in alliance with the house of Austria; and a thou- 
sand intrigues were necessary from day to day to keep 
him from abandoning the part he had been compelled 
rather than induced to espouse, and from going over to 
the enemy. Early in the war, which was terminated by 
the peace of Ryswick, Villars had been sent from France, 
ibr the purpose of winning the elector, and in the year 
of which we now speak Zinzendorf was despatched to his 
court, in order to keep up by all means the influence of 
the house of Austria. For a tipie the cabinet of Vienna 
was completely successful, and the duke, notwithstanding 
his own inclinations and {he pressing entreaties of France, 
remained attached to the service of the empire till the 
commencement of the war of the succession. 

Whatever, share Zinzendorf took in the negotiations 
with Bavaria, and also with Baden, which state he af- 
terwards visited, they were so successful, that more im- 
portant missions were sfleedily conferred upon him. 
He was raised to the rank of aulic councillor, and on 
the signature of the peace of Ryswick was sent as am- 
bassador extraordinary to the court of France. Here he 
applied hinv^elf steadfastly to cultivate the regard of 
the dauphin, and succeeded in gaining an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that prince. He became one of those 
who frequently followed him* in the hunting parties to 
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which so much time was dcvosed, and was* occasionally 
honoured by being chosen to dine with the prince after 
the sport was concluded. His intimacy with the <lau- 
phiiij however, was destined to prfduce no results of the 
nature which he probably expect^. Louis XlV.^out- 
iived his son ; but before the de^h of the daupMn, Ziiu 
zendorf had been recalled from the court of France, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the war of the 
succession. 

What Louis might have attempted had not the dyng 
king of Spain appointed by Ms will the young duke of 
Anjou (the grandson of the French monarch) to "Succeed 
to his vacant throne, *we need not inquire here ; but from 
the moment that tl\e Succession to the throne of Spain, 
as regulated by that will, was generally made known, a 
new war w^as seen to be inevitable, and Austria and 
France, as usual, placed themselves at the op))o«ite sides 
of the lists as adversaries to each other, ^he will of 
the king of Spain was, of course, made known to Louis 
as speedily as ])Ossiblc, and after short delibi'ration, the 
French monarch accepted its conditions', and prepared to 
carry it into execution. Hefore Zinzendorf was aware of 
the existence of such a document, Louis had received the 
will, had announced it to idle duke of Anjou, and bad in. 
troduced l)oth the S]>anish*amba|^ador and his principal 
courtiers to the new king of Spain. 

'Wliile these proceedings were taking place above, it 
so happened that the Austrian envoy was w'aiting for 
the master of the ceremonies below, having demanded 
an audience of Louis, to communicate the birth of a 
prince in the imperial family.^ The monarch received 
him at length wdth all urbanity ; and it w*as iy)^tyi he 
had obtained his audience and was departing, that Zin- 
zendorf learned that events so subversive of his monarch’s 
views had just been transacted in the very same ptilace 
with himself. 

Although it w’ould appear that the Austrian ministei 
had failed to secure good intelligence, at a moment when 
the most speedy and certain information was absolutely 

F 4 
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necassary tolkte in^periai CQurt^ yet we do not .find that 
he lost favour Vl^h the emperor in consequence ; and 
on* hit return tfi. Vienna he was admitted to the pvivy 
council. It would s^m that he now attached himself 
strongly to the king orae Romans, afterwards Joseph 1. ; 
and aIlhougl\ |hat pri^e was in some degree aware <of 
his faults, yet Zinsendorf was completely successful in 
his endeavour to gain his confidence and esteem, and 
preserved them through life. It is but justice to say, 
hoyrever, that the Austrian minister, though certainly 
selfish and intriguing, seCms to have entertained a sin- 
cere afibetion for his royal master. 

Scarcely had the war commended, when the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, as prince of Ltcge, received a French 
garrison in the latter strong city, trusting for defence to 
the power of France. In the year 1702, However, 
Liege itself was besieged by the enemies of France, and 
the king of the Romans also laid siege to Landau. Mclac, 
the governor of the last named place, made a vigorous 
resistance, and defended the town for at least a month 
'after it was generally expected that it would have sur- 
rendered : but his courage and determination were in 
vain. No efibrts of sufficient vigou%were made on the 
part of France to raise die siege, or at least none were 
made with sufficient promptitude ; and when Villars, 
with a Urge detachment, joined Catinat, in order to re- 
lieve the place, there no longer existed a possibility of 
ending that object. The conduct of Melac, however, 
who defended the fortress, gained him the greatest ho- 
nour, even with the enemy, and the king of the Romans 
invited him to his table, and in person did the honours 
of Ips c^mp. 

Liege fell soon after; and Zinzendorf was imme. 
diatcly sent thither, to change the government of 
the town ; it having been declared by the emperor for- 
feited by dhe archbishop of Cologne. . The Austrian 
statesman there assembled the states of the principality, 
installed the new governor, and performed all the 
ceremonial acts consequent upon the degradation of the 
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farmer prince. His conduct gave thesggr^atost satis- 
faction to the l^ng of the Romans^^and the count 
became his principal adviser and freqtfent companion.^ 
He follow«>d his master to the canpp on dlmost aU occa- 
sions, and his influence had now Cached that point at 
which minor courtiers sought to sj^ach dieinselvev to* the 
favourite who was obviously rising. ^ There is reason to 
bblieve, however, that Zinzendorf was haughty an(l le- 
pulsivc in his manners to those below him ^ but though 
such pride is often the means of an ambitious man's 
fall when he has risen, it is Idss frequently an impedi- 
ment in the w^ay of rising. The first notion which 
other people obtain*of a man's value is, that which he 
puts upon himself ; lAid it requires time and close cxa- 
minatiqp to discover how far the estimate is faulty. 
Zinzendorf was by no means likely to suffer from not 
appreciating fully his own talents ; but still thoge talents 
must have been considerable, if we may judg^ by the con- 
tinued coufidcnoe which Joseph 1.^ a prince of no mean 
*abilitie8, reposed in him through life. 

On the accession of that x^rince to the imperial crown, iiT 
May, 1 705, new honours and offices were showered upon 
Zinzendorf, who .was almost immediately created grand 
chancellor of the court of Vienna, and protector of the 
imperial academy. The vit:toriey>f Eugene, in 1 7 Of), gave 
the emperor the most flattering nope^ of being able, by 
one more campaign, to reduce the power of France to the 
lowest ebb, and to conclude the war at once. Money, 
however, was wanting, the imperial treasu|;y was nearly 
empty, and no resource remained but to raise a large loan; 
which, however, was then most difficult to do, upon any 
security which the house of AilStria could give. It would 
appear that, under these circumstances, Zinzendbff pro. 
posed to his sovereign to induce the Butch, who were en- 
gaged in the same struggle with himself, and had also 
much at stalqr, to become the guarantees cof the pro- 
jected loan, which was to be employed so much to the 
advantage of all parties. 

In order to persuade the states to consent, Zinzen- 
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dorf himself set out for (Holland^ and opened his nego» 
tiation with some prospect of success. But no effort is 
more^lifficult aitd more frequently unsuccessful than to 
wring gold from a money-loving people by a prospect of 
rempte advantage, king of Sweden had by this 

time entered Saxony ; ^e Dutch feared to endanger thdir 
wealth by becoming guarantees of the imperial loan, 
and •the endeavours of Zinzendorf were unsuccessful, 
in that respect at least. Whether under the more osten- 
sibje object of the loan there was not concealed some other 
purpose, both with the stktes and with the great duke 
of Marlborough, is not clear ; but 1 am led to imagine 
that there really was such a view in the mission of 
Zinzendorf, as the Austrian statesman had no sooner 
concluded his negotiations with the states than he hast- 
ened to visit the Knglish general, and courted him with 
the inosj^ flattering liomage. * Marlborough received 
him with the calm and prudent civility, ivhich he dis- 
played on all occasions, and Zinzendorf, after a short 
visit, returned to Vienna, apparently w’ell satisfied with*^ 
Uie result of his efforts, though in some respects he had 
not been successful. 

His Imperial master seems to have been fully con- 
tented with his conduct also; ©and the journey he had 
taken, and the negotiations im which he had laboured, 
were lecompeiised'^Oy the order of the golden fleece, and 
by the gift of a considerable estate. Notwithstanding 
the high esteem in which Zinzendorf was held by his 
master, and* the honours showered upon him, he by 
no moans as yet ruled the imperial council ; as wdll he 
seen by the letter to the duke of Marlborough, which I 
have mlded to this notice.' ‘ Shortly after his return from 
the Cow Countries he Avas sent upon an embassy to 
I’oland, for the purpose, of bringing over the ncwly- 

• TIjp Frcnci* |iiom|iTicra of Zinzendorf place this visit in Janiiarj, 
1707, wliirh must be luarcurate. The only time that it couUi liavc fakcii 
place at all in, 17 ( 7 , was between the 17 th of Aj»ril and the il'th, as on the 
first of those days Marlborough arrived at tlic Hague, and on the last set 
eut fur Saxony, whence he did not return till Zinzendorf had gone back to 
Vienna 
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elected monarch of that country Id the party the arch- 
duke Charles. Stanislaus^ however, refused to recognise 
the archduke as king of Spain, and Zinzftidorf returned 
to Vienna disappointed in the chief olject of his mission. 
He had, however, served the archdike Charles with zeal 
and skill, if not with good fortuipe ; and it has* been 
generally a great and noble trait in the ^aracter of 
princes of the house of Austria that they have not made 
mere want of success the test either of abilitie| or zeal. 

Charles felt towards Zinzendorf that gratitude ai^ 
regard which the statesman’s efforts in his favour de- 
served, and an opportunity was not long wanting of 
giving public proof of such sentiments. In the 
middle of the year Ifll, just at the time when a 
weak and sullen princess, disgusted with the insolence 
of a talented favourite, changed the councils in which 
she had prospered, and snatched the sword from ^ hand 
which had never used it but to gain for her reign im- 
mortal glory, the emperor Joseph died very unexpect- 
edly, and left his Austrian dominions to his brother, 
while the imperial crown remained vacant. The chance • 
of any other candidate in a contest for the empire would, 
indeed, have been small, but nevertheless the situation 
of the house of Austria wgs extremely critical. 

Charles, the archduke, wj» absent, fighting for a distant 
crown ; a small body of the electors wer^ vehemently op- 
posed to him, and some of theotherscouldbebardlylooked 
upon as friendly ; while the jwwerful aid of England, 
which had ensured success to his arms in ev^ry quarter 
but in Spain, was now evidently about to be withdrawn. 
The Tories had^obtained power, and with the virulent 
wilfulness of party were prepared to reverse all the mea- 
sures of their predecessors. It is not impossibl^ilTC if 
Louis XIV. had been still in the fiery vigour of his youth, 
he would have raised up a new candidate for the empire, 
and striven to divide the electors in favour of tlje duke of 
Bavaria ; but the prudent measures of the empress in 
favour of her relative, seconded or rather directed by the 
wisdom of Eugene and Zinzendorf, ensured the succession 
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of Cbarlenf to the imperial crown, as well as to the here- 
ditary possessions of his house, and he was elected em- 
peror, with all voices in his favour except those of the 
duke of Bavaria and the archbishop of Cologne, who 
were excluded. V 

Tke new empe^r had left Spain, where he had 
been carrying on the war before his election took place, 
and it was at Milan that he received tidings of that event. 
He immedj,ately hurried on to accept the imperial crown, 
i^hich he received at Frankfort in December ; and his 
gratitude for Zinzendotf *s services and esteem for his 
abilities was immediately testified, not only by his con. 
drming him in the enjoyment of ‘all offices and digni. 
tics which he had held under ^ the late emperor, but 
also by employing him immediately in the most impor- 
tant negotiation of the age. The defection of Eng. 
land from the grand alliance was now complete; the 
accession of Charles to the empire afforded a favour- 
able excuse ; and though he still urged that his having 
been acknowledged by Great Britain as king of Spain 
bound that nation to consider him as such, notwith. 
standing his recent elevation; the excuse came seasonably 
to cover measures already determined on by the new 
ministry of Anne. 

The emperor, however, • still remained firm, but it 
was necessary tor him to send a minister to Utrecht, 
in order to watch the proceedings of the plenipoten. 
tiaries there assembled, to treat for peace, if not ab- 
solutely tp take part in the negotiation. Zinzendorf 
was selected for this delicate employ, and acted with 
as much skill and vigour as could ^ displayed under 
the difficult circumstances in which he was placed. At 
th^nioment that the conferences began, Zinzendorf 
was surrounded either by declared opponents, or what is 
worse, false friends. Louis treated them with as much 
art as decision, and the triumph of French diplomacy 
was never more complete. But while he appeared as 
the open adversary of the emperor, England came there 
as a secret enemy ; and Holland, who had in the pre- 
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ceding year excluded Zinzendoaf from her donferencea 
with France^ now presented herself as a timid friend^ 
frightened by the defection of Great Britain. 

Zinzendorf, under these circumstances^ received all 
the proposals put forth by France ind England merely 
aa suggestions^ while his mastJr strove eageidy'to 
continue, with the support of Hmland alone, the war 
which had commenced with numerous allies. 

Dutch, however, pressed by the Austriap minister 
for the subsidies they were bound to furnish, grew 
weary of hostilities ; the post^ of Denain were forced 
by Villars with great loss to Holland, and Austria was 
at length abandoned lay that country. One more cam- 
paign proved to the emperor that he was not capable of 
coping with France without allies, and conferences were 
estahlishedjat Radstadt between the two countries. On' 
this occasion, however, Eugene conducted the proceed- 
ings instead of Zinzendorf, and there can be little 
doubt that considerable jealousy of that great generars 
influence as a statesman disturbed the repose of the 
chancellor. 

In the middle of the year 1722, however, Zinzen- 
dorf was again appointed to represent the house of 
Austria at the congress «of Cainbray, and appeared 
there in 1724 ; but it would seem that his conduct 
here gave some cause of com^aint ^o the emperor, 
■which did not, indeed, affect his fortunes, but which 
might have done so vrith a more severe and exacting 
master. 

The ragouts of Zinzendorf,’' the emperor said, 
according to the report of the king of I’russia, the 
ragouts of Zinzeiidoif get him iifto difficult situations ; ” 
and indeed liis epicurism forms a peculiar featufT’iif his 
character too prominent not to be particularly noticed. 
His house in Vienna was remarkable for its splendour 
and good taste, but more remarkable still as»the grand 
school of the culinary art in the Austrian metropolis. 
The cooks of Zinzendorf are said to have been almost 
as numerous as the countries in Europe, in order to en- 
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sure that fevery exotic»luxury which he imported^ and 
every foreign dish that he favoured, should ha\e the 
advantage of foreign hand in their preparation. Nor 
was it to Vienna alone that he confined his display of 
gastronomic refineml nt ; to every foreign embassy, and 
to^vcry grand congi^tes which he went, he took with him 
a legion of cooks and assistants ; and while he carefully 
studied every dish that he met with in other lands, and 
took care that each improvement should be carried to 
his native country by his culinary attaches, he astonished 
and enraptured the epicures of other nations with the 
richness and delicacy of his table. His couriers,*' we 
are told, crowded the roads, but Vere loaded more fre- 
quently with truffles than dispatches ; every wine of 
every highly reputed vineyard in the world was to be 
found at his table, and no delicacy of any kind failed 
to appear there as soon as its season of perfection had 
arrived.*’ 

Frederic II. accuses him of indolence, or at least 
of inactivity ; and it is certain that a great portion 
of that time which should have been devoted to the 
business of the state was given up to the consideration 
and enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. So 
curious a picture of Zinzendo'-f ’s morning employments, 
by ail anonymous writer in the Annual Register for 
17f)-, has lx?oii pointed out to me, that I cannot refrain 
from transcribing it here, without, of course, warranting 
its accuracy, and even feeling the necessity of adding, 
that all such anecdotes of celebrated men should be 
looked upon with great suspicion. 

On his public days,” says the writer, there 
was a^ half hour, and" sometimes near a whole one, 
wheiFlic was altogether inaccessible; and with respect 
to his employment in those seasons, as is ever the 
case*as to the privacies of prime ministers, tliere was a 
great vari<a^ty of deep and ilifferent speculations. An 
inquisitive foreigner, however, resolved to be at the 
bottom, cost what it would ; and by a gratification to 
one of his pages, which might have procured a greater 
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secret, he was let into this. Jn order to 'gratify his 
curiosity, he was placed in a closet, between the room 
where the count was, and the chamber of audience, 
where he had the satisfaction of beholding the following 
pleasant scene. The count, seated in his elbow chair, 
gave the signal of his being re^y for the important 
business; when, preceded by a page, with a cloth on his 
arm and a drinking glass, one of his principal domes^cs 
appeared, who presented a silver salver, with^any little 
pieces of bread elegantly disposed : he was imme- 
diately followed by the first acook, who, on another 
salver, had a number of small vessels, filled with so 
many different kind% of gravy. His excellency then 
tucking his napkin into his cravat, first washed and 
gargled bis mouth, and having wiped it, dipped apiece 
of bread into each kind of sauce, and having tasted 
with much deliberation, rinsing his palate, to avojd con- 
fusion, after every piece, at length with inexpressible 
sagacity decided as to the destination of them all. These 
grand instruments of luxury, wdth their attendants, 
then were dismissed, and the long-expected minister, 
having fully discussed this interesting affair, found him. 
self at liberty to discharge next the duties of his poli- 
tical function.’' 

This picture may perfiaps be overcharged, but 
tlierc can be no doubt that it core sdine resemblance 
as a portrait to the grand chancellor, and that his 
inattention to political afiairs, on various occasions, 
was attributed by his imperial master ]^imself to 
his fondii(.‘5s for the x>l(^ 2 sures of the table. Two of 
tlie most important transactions, however, of Zinzen- 
dorf's life occupied him about ^is time ; and though 
the result of those transactions was not sucli as fie pro- 
bably expected it would be, yet there can be no doubt 
that in the course of them he showed great skill and 
judgment, and displayed those talents which liiid gained 
and preserved the confidence of the em]ieror. The* 
first of these transactions which we shall notice, is 
the conception and arrangement of the famous pragmatic 
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isanctiott ; *tbe execution of which ultimately plunged 
Europe into a long and disastrous war. We have no 
exact proofs indeed^ with whom this famous act origin- 
ated^ but almost historians have attributed it prin* 
cip{Qly to Zinzendor^; and there can be little doubt that 
he pliyed a more al(ive part in the business than any 
of the other ministers of the emperor. 

On succeeding to the imperial crown^Charleswas with- 
out male hf'irs^ and a son which he afterwards had^ died 
iigjthin a year of its birth. A thousand difficulties pre- 
sented themselves in regard to the succession to the Aus- ^ 
trian dominions in case of the emperor dying without* 
male heirs. The crown of Hungary was considered by the 
Hungarians themselves as an elective crown, and there 
were various claimants upon various parts of his 
other territories, so that at his death, a scene of con- 
tention, was likely to ensue, the thought of which caused 
him great anxiety. Zinzendorf, it is supposed, pro- 
posed to the monarch at an early period the project 
of settling the succession of the house of Austria during 
his life, of obtaining to the act which ensured that 
succession the consent of all the principal parties in- 
terested, and of rendering it as binding as any act of 
one generation can be upon^ another, by publishing it 
with the sanction of his cou.icil, and all the solemnities 
which attended i!he annunciation of an imperial rescript. 

On the occasion of the coronation of his wife as queen 
of Hungary, which took place within a few years after his 
accession to the iinperial throne, the emperor demanded 
of tile states of that kingdom to recognise the succession 
in his family in the order of primogeniture ; and he set- 
tled his council, that kll his lands, principalities, st^t^, 
and territories, of every kind and description, should pass, 
on his death, to his eldest son, should he leave male heirs, 
and in default of the male line, then to his daughters, 
according) to seniority, without any partition or division 
whatsoever. Before this law could be published, how- 
ever, a number of difficult negotiations were necessary, 
in order to obtain the ruiunciation of the emperor’s 
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(wD nieces — the electoral priiftees of Saxony, and the. 
duchess of Bavaria. 

These negotiations urere conducteif hy Zinzendorf 
with ipuch skill and success, as well as all the other 
arrangements necessary for con^leting the Iw of 
succession, and of rendering i{ as far « as possible, 
binding upon all parties. At length, having been com- 
pletely digested in the councils of the Austrian moniArch, 
what is generally known now in Europe by*the name of 
the pragmatic sanction was formally published. It ispto 
be remarked, however, that tliough this is the most famous 
instrument of the kipd, the prag^matic sanction has also 
a general meaning, — being very nearly, if not quite, 
synonymous with an im*perial rescript. A pragmatic sanc- 
tion is, I believe, considered by the laws of the empire as 
an answer given by the sovereign to the application of 
any particular bo<ly of men ; whereas^ rescript is ge- 
nerally regarded as the answer to applications from an 
individual. By the pragmatic sanction of the emperor 
Charles VL, the whole of his heretUtary dominions* 
were, as we have said, settled upon his eldest daughter, 
the archduchess Maria Theresa ; the consent of the 
various states forming those heretlitary dominions having 
been obtained, and the solemn sanction of an imperial diet 
confiriniiig the law. 

When that was done, however, there still remained 
other measures of security to he taken by the emperor, 
in order to guard the throne of his daughter from the 
cupidity of neighbouring powders, and from the ambi- 
tious movements of after.claimants who might spring 
upt; In the year 1622, the wegotiations of Zinzen- 
tlorf were , successful in obtaining the full TecO}(nttion 
of the pragmatic sanction by Hungary and Transyl- 

• The arronfrement of the various preliminaries to the piiblicatfon of 
the praamatic sanction occupied many years the act itself^ having bct>n 
probably even drawn up as early as 17L% Imt not promulgated. There 
can bo no doubt that the measure was then discussed by Charles and his 
advisers, and a plan of proceedings devised to meet the contingency of the 
emperor dying without male heirs. The formal acceptation and guarantee 
of the pragmatic sanction by the dieWof the empire was not obtaiiicd till 
the 11th of January, 17J2, and even then one or two protests were entered 
against the bet of that diet 
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vania ; and* shortly aftsr^ Bohemia^ Moravia^ and Si- 
lesia^ as well as the rest of the hereditary states^ gave 
in their adherence to that famous law. But^ in the 
mean tirae^ Zinzendorf was carrying on eager intrigues 
witl^ foreign countries for the purpose of obtaining their 
guarantee of , the settlement of the succession as made by 
the emperor. The negotiations which took place were 
too ‘long and intricate to admit of being noticed in this 
place, and besides are in themselves totally devoid of 
alhinterest. It is sufficient to say, that in almost all of 
these negotiations Zinzendorf was successful, and gained 
for the pragmatic sanction the full consent and gua- 
rantee of Great Britain, France, and Holland, which, if 
sincerely acted upon, would have been quite sufficient 
to ensure to Maria Theresa the peaceful enjoyment of 
the dominions which her father bequeathed. 

The next cel^rated transaction in which Zinzendorf 
was engaged, w* the well-known negotiation between 
the courts of France and Spain, which ended in the 
famous treaty of Vienna. The wild and stupid ambi- 
tion of the duke of Bourbon, the blindest and dullest 
minister that ever afflicted a natioTi, had severed the 
bonds of kindred existing between the Bourbon houses 
of France and Spain, and iifflicted upon Philip V. an 
insult and an iniury ‘a/hich could never be forgiven. 
The crown, however, which had once ruled one half 
the world, was now impotent to avenge itself upon 
Jjrance, though that country was not only divided in 
itself, but reduced to a lamentable state of financial 
difficulty ; and Philip V., in his indignation and despair, 
was driven to have recenrse to the rival who had long 
struggKd with him for the throne of Spain, and who 
had never ceased to entertain hopes of wresting from 
him some portion of his dominions. 

There was at that time at the court of Madrid a 
Dutchman, of the name of Ripperda*, who had been 
employed in various offices in Holland and in Spain, 
and who had dazzled the weak mind of Philip with 
• Sec foregoing Life of Lipperda. 
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vast plans for the extension Und amelioration of his 
dominions. This man had long striven with numerous 
enemies at the Spanish courts but had found means to 
foil them all, and ultimately to obtain for himself the 
full confidence of the king and ^ueen. At the same 
time, there can be little or no ftoubt that he kept up 
a correspondence with the house of Austria, and probably 
was one of the many paid agents which Zinzendorf Un- 
doubtedly maintained in secret at the court ftf the prin- 
cipal monarchs of Europe. At the very critical inom«mt 
when llipperda's rise or fall was to be determined, various 
causes of discontent ^ose between England, France, and 
Spain. Austria w'as also strongly opposed both to England 
and Holland, on the subject of the Ostend company ; and 
Ripperda, who was vehemently adverse to the English 
j»arty in the Spanish cabinet, conceived the project of a 
close alliance between the courts of Mz^id and Vienna. 
To persuade either party, however, to such an alliance, 
was a matter of no small difficulty, as feelings of per- 
sonal rivalry were mingled with causes of political en- 
mity. 

The negotiations which took place have beem involved 
in a great deal of mystery ; but it appears to me, 
that probably, in representing the affairs of Spain to 
Zinzendorf, llipiKjrda demanded #<rheth 9 r a treaty might 
not be brought alK)ut by the marriage of one of the 
archduchesses to the prince of the Asturias ; thatZinzen- 
clorf had not altogether discouraged the idea ; and thA 
Ripperda magnified any small hopes that Ife was per- 
initteil to entertain into very strong assurances, when 
communicating the business to «Philip V. Philip and 
his queen, even before the return of the infan tST from 
France, were dazzled with the idea of a union which 
promised to seat their son upon the imperial throng of 
Charles V., and reunite once more, in the persqpof aSpa- 
nisli prince, all those sovereignties which had been held 
by the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella. Ripperda 
was consequently sent to Viqpna, to treat with the im- 
perial court; but for /ear of awakening, premature! 
o 2 
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the suspicions of foreigfi powers^ whidi might natnrdlf 
have opposed a marriage calctdated to overthrow the 
balance of pow» in Europe, the utmost secreey was ob- 
served iir regard to the mission of the Dutch statesman ^ 
he trayelled under a ^igned name, lay concealed in a 
suburb of Vienna^ ana only conducted his negotiationfr 
with Zinzendorf at night. 

Tflie real state of the imperial court,: however, at 
the period bf the arrival of Ripperda in Vienna, waa 
vety different from that which he had represented 
it to Philip V. Instead of being well disposed to an 
alliance by marriage with the Bourdon family of Spain, 
almost every member of the imperial race, and almost 
all the Austrian ministers, were strongly and decidedly 
opposed to the- proposal. The emperor had never for- 
given Philip for excluding him from the Spanish throne ; 
^e emj^ress sa^ divisions, jealousies, and the renewal 
of a general war, in the arrangement suggested ; and 
Eugene, Zinzendorf, and the whole council, attached to 
-a^system which they had followed for many years in oppo- 
sition to the court of Madrid, were not at aU disposed to 
change that system at the suggestion of a wild and 
scheming adventurer; while the archduchess Maria 
Theresa herself, beloved by hW parents, and possessing 
considerable influence Kith them, shrunk from the idea 
of a marriage with the Spanish prince, in consequence, 
we are told, of a strong inclination to testow her hand, 
afid the vast possessions that accompanied it, upon the 
young duke of Lorraine. 

Under these circumstances, Ripperda had, of course, 
every difficulty to contend with in his- secret negoti- 
atiofts ;** but be had a potent auxiliary, which he exer- 
cised with great success, in bringing over to his views 
every member of the imperial council except Eugene. 
That auxiliary was gold; and the chancellor Zinzendorf, 
it would seem, was not less sensible of its eloquent 
voice than the rest of the ministers. It has even 
been insinuated that the emperor himself participated 
m tile presets of Ripperda; and there can no 
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doabt that the enormout sum 570,000 pistoles was 
distributed by the Spanish envoy in less than three 
months. 

For a conaderable length of time, Ripperda’s trans- 
actions at Vienna remained involv^ in the deepeipnys- 
tery. A stranger was seen visiting Zinzendorf every 
night; and it became whispered that some person of vast 
importance lay concealed in the suburb. During these 
secret visits, ^e opposition of Zinzendorf tb an alliance 
with Spain gradually melted i^way, under the influeifoe, 
there can be no doubt, of corruption in some degree ; 
but equally, in all probability, under the increasing de- 
mands of the maritime powers, and their fierce opposu 
tion to the company of Ostend. There can be as little 
doubt, from the whole accounts that are given, that Zin- 
zendorf, clearly comprehending the character of Rip. 
perda, regarded many of his wild an^ irratiorfal views 
with cool contempt, and amused him as a child, or played 
with him as a tool, till his own purposes were to be 
answered by following the suggestions of the Spanish* 
envoy. There were, indeed, at the time, wild and float- 
ing rumours that the imperial chancellor treated the 
Spanish plenipotentiary^ with very slight ceremony,-— 
leaving him in an antecl^mber, employed in frivolous 
amusements, while he himself^ together with the other 
ministers of the empire, drew up the project of the fa- 
mous treatv which was signed on the 30th of April, 
1725. 

Ry that treaty Ripperda gained less than might 
have been expected for Spain ; and his excuse was that 
Philip V., enraged beyond alt measure at the insult 
offered to him by the fact of his daughter bdihg* sent 
back from France, had commanded him to conclude 
the treaty with the emperor at any cost and oa any 
conditions, in order to obtain the means ^f avenging 
himself on the duke of Bourbon. It was not till aft^ 
the infanta had returned to Spain, that Zinzendorf s 
mysterious visiter, who had hitherto been only known 
by the name of tka man In 6/aek, cafbe forth from 
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his concealment^ 'with the dignity of an ambas- 
sador^ and treated openly, with the imperial court. 
Nevertheless it is evident, that throughout — during the 
private as well as during the public negotiations — Zin- 
zendfiif led on the Spanish envoy from concession to 
concession, till he could expect and obtain no more. 
Daring a part of the negotiations, indeed, the chancellor 
was* absent from Vienna ; but the system which he 
adopted was pursued through the whole affair ; and 
wT^out any positive engagement, which might have 
been inconvenient at an after-time, the Austrian minis- 
ters gave Spain reason to believe that the hand of an 
archduchess would ultimately be bestowed upon the in- 
fant Don Carlos. 

Resistance to the exactions of France, and to the 
greedy jealousy of the maritime powers, w^as agreed 
upon between courts of Vienna and Madrid ; 
but this determination v/as set forth in secret articles 
of the treaty, the particulars of which have never 
J>een distinctly cleared up. This opposition to France 
and the maritime states coincided well with the views 
both of the Austrian and Spanish ministers, and may 
be considered as having formed one grand chapter 
or division of the treaty of Vienna, if not a separate 
treaty itself, in which li^pperda certainly obtained one 
of his great objects. In another grand division or 
clause of the treaty, he also obtained what may be con- 
sidered as important advantages for Spain. The 
articles set forth by the quadruple alliance, in relation 
to the various partitions of the Spanish monarchy, were 
recognised by both sovereigns ; and the succession of 
the llotrrbon dynasty in Spain was guaranteed by the 
emperor ; while Philip, on the .other hand, guaranteed 
the succession of the female line of the house of 
Austria, as^^l^clared in the pragmatic sanction. 

^ But the most important clause of the whole treaty or 
treaties, was that which secured to the empire extraordi- 
nary commercial advantages, t The king of Spain gave his 
full support to' the company of Ostend ; great advantages 
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were granted to the subjects oftthe emperor, in trading 
with Spain^both in Europe and America; and privileges^ 
immunities, and favours were stipulatSd for the mer- 
chants of the empire and the Hans towns, which might 
well have purchased some extraordinary concessi^s in 
return. Thus it is evident, that though all the advan- 
tages were not on the side of the emperor, he gave by 
no means as much as he gained ; and llipperda •felt 
that it was so, and that Zinzendorf, by El&izing upon 
favourable circumstances, had granted terms less desw- 
able than Spain might have obtained through the means 
of slower, calmer, ayd less eager negotiation. 

Uippcrda, however, did not meet Zinzendorf on equal 
terms, 'fhe cool habitual diplomatist, with no fear for 
the duration of his own power, and running no contingent 
personal risk in case of failure, applied himself solely 
to gain as much for the empire as^ possible^ and to 
grant as little as possible in return ; while llipperda, 
eager himself, and urged on by an eager king and an 
impetuous queen, had also to remember, throughout the... 
%vhole negotiation, that his own rise or fall, his fortune 
or adversity for ever, depended upon his obtaining, 
speedily, something that might dazzle the eyes, if it did 
not altogether fulfil the wishes, of his sovereigns. 

To ensure the calm and quiet vesultsjc>f the treaty deter- 
mined upon, Zinzendorf did not at all scruple to give, by 
word of mouth, the most solemn assurances that the 
emperor would co-operate in recovering Gibraltar and 
Minorca for Spain, would aid Philip by armi to take ven- 
geance upon France, and would grant one of his daugh- 
ters as the bride of the infant Dan Carlos. Some persons 
have supposed that several of these particulvcrs • were 
comprised in the secret articles of the treaty. They 
may have been so ; but I have considerable dou^^ts of 
the fact, and no doubt whatsoever that the^ promise of 
tile archduchess's hand was merely verbal, even sup- 
posing that llipperda himself did not add considerably 
to the words in which that promise was conveyed. 
The treaties, howevgr, were signed on 'the 30th of 
a 4 
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April and Ist of May f and the chevalier du Bourg 
assures us that Ripperda was not even present when 
the articles were drawn up^ giving ^^us to suppose^ 
that while Zinzendorf arranged the whole affair^ Rip- 
perd%^ remained at his own house superintending the 
dignifie'd labour of carding mattresses. We must re. 
member that Du Bourg was at Vienna at the time ; but^ 
notwithstanding all Zinzendorf’s calm skilly and the 
presumptuoilis ^oughtlessness of Ripperda^ I should be 
inclined to give very littl^ credit to an anecdote which 
so far outrages probability. 

Not long after the signature of th^e treaties^ Ripperda 
quitted Vienna to carry tidings of his own success to 
Madrid ; but even that success^ trifling as it was^ had 
been bought by promises which he could not fulfil. The 
materials for the formation of fine armies were ready 
in the empire^ but money was wanting to put them in 
motion ; and Zinzendorf^ strongly suspecting that^ not- 
withstanding the lavish profusion with which Ripperda 
.had been enabled to pursue the work of corruption at 
Vienna^ the court of Madrid would find it difficult or 
unpleasant to bear a full share in the expenses of the 
war, had bound Ripperda by. solemn engagements to 
furnish subsidies to a large amount, to enable the 
emperor to bring .his fo*.«ces into the field. Before the 
emperor committed himself any further in the cause of 
Spain, Zinzendorf judged it expedient to take measures, 
either for obtaining the promised subsidies at once, or 
for verifying the suspicions which he undoubtedly 
entertained of Ripperda’s capability of fulfilling his 
engagements. In order<to bring the matter to issue, he 
despatchbd countKonigseg.a deep.seeing and determined 
negotiator of his own school, to the court of Madrid ; 
but it was soon found that the promised subsidies 
could not be afforded at once, delays and excuses super- 
vened, and the emperor’s ministers learned in time that 
the prospects held out by the Spanish amfikssador were 
delusive. 

No haste, therefore, was shown to bestow one of 
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the archduchesses upon Dono Carlos, and no rapid 
measures were taken to carry the empire into a war 
in which there was a great prohibility of being 
left unaided. Long and intricate negotiations, indeed, 
were carried on for the purpose of gaining allies for 
the emperor amongst the northern powers atfSf the 
minor states of Germany ; but in these transactions, as 
in many other of his diplomatic efforts, Zinzendorf»wa8 
unsuccessful, — being opposed in most casesf by the more 
skilful negotiator, self-interest. A successful efibrt )gas 
made in Spain, however, to Overthrow the power of 
Ripperda, and the influence of the imperial court was 
for a considerable time paramount at Madrid ; but still 
die emperor received no supplies, the French and 
English threatened his dominions, Sweden joined his 
enemies, and having fortunately not committed himself 
too far to retract, he sought an opportunity of avert, 
ing the storm which the wild genius of Ripperda had 
conjured up. 

Spain was left by Zinzendorf and the rest of the , 
imperial advisers to pursue her schemes against Eng. 
land and France if she thought lit, and various 
fortunate circumstances presented an opportunity of 
employing the mediation* of France in the restoration 
of tranquillity. The duke ofaEourlwn had been now 
removed from the French ministry, and Fleury, bishop 
of Frejus, had succeeded him. The whole of ^e pre. 
late’s scheme of government was known to be pacific; 
and it was both necessary to Fleury to obttfin the hat of 
a cardinal in order to give dignity to his position in the 
French ministry, and desirably that he should obtain it 
before the next general promotion, as his adva-aced age 
rendered the duration of his reign improbable. It was 
well known that the pope would not confer upoi| him 
the purple before the regular promotion, if that favour 
were opposed by the courts of Madrid and ^Tienna ; and 
while the cogsent of the king of Spain, who rejoiced in 
the overthrow of the dqjce of Bourbon, was easily 
obtained, the young; duke of Richeliea, the French 
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ambassador at Vienna^ fvas employed to gain the good 
will of the imperial chancellor. Zinzendorf was on 
all occasions willing to serve those who might on 
after occasions serve him^ and the consent of the 
emperor was at once given to the elevation of the French 
miniSHtr. 

We now come to speak of a curious anecdote re- 
gar<iing some events which occurred, at this very period, 
to disturb the domestic life of Zinzendorf, and shall 
gj^e our account thereof very nearly in the words of 
l)uclos. ' 

During the time that Ripperda was negotiating at 
the court of Vienna, the young duke of Richelieu, 
famous for his duels and his debaucheries, was sent by 
the duke of Bourbon to cope with the boastful Dutch 
statesman. Richelieu soon formed an intimacy with va- 
rious pecsons of distinction at the court of Vienna, and 
amongst others with Philip Louis, second son of the 
chancellor, educated for the church of Roijje, and already, 
at the age of twenty-six, invested with the dignity of 
‘bishop of Raab in Hungary. The young prelate had 
pa3se<l a considerable period in Rome, and there is some 
reason to believe that his morality, at this time, was 
not of the strictest kind. His father, however, had 
obtained for him the ^tomihation of Augustus, king 
of I’oland, to the rank of cardinal, and the promotion 
of the crowns was now at hand. The nomination 
had been by no means easy to obtain, and it would 
seem certain that the influence of England was em- 
ployed to induce the catholic king of Poland to no- 
minate the son of the iipperial minister to the Roman 
pur|)le. . 

Duclos, indeed, declares that Zinzendorf bought for 
his son the nomination, which the king of Poland 
had given to a person of the name of Strickland, 
whose character would not bear that keen investigation 
which the candidates for admission to the fionclave take 
care to exercise upon each other, and ivho was conse- 
quently very well pleased to make iqoiiey by disposing of a 
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title to the cardinalatc, which, his own person, would 
have proved useless; but it ivould se|m that the in- 
fluence of the king of England himself was employed to 
obtain the nomination for the abbe Zinzendorf. The 
facilities which his father possessed, as chancellor^f the 
empire and minister for foreign affairs, enabled him 
easily to arrange the transfer of the nomination, and he 
rested content with the prospect of seeing ^his son* for 
whom he had already obtained various favours from his 
imperial master, raised to th|? highest dignity of tJle 
Roman church. 

Such was the state of affairs, when an unfortunate 
event had nearly blasted all these fair prospects. The 
abbe Zinzendorf becauK?, as we have said, intimate 
with the young duke of Richelieu, who was notorious 
for his impudent and unscrupulous debaucheries, for 
a ferocious and blood-thirsty disposition, and for daring 
impiety. There can Iw very little doubt, according 
to the account of Xiomontcy, that he had been sent 
to Vienna for the purpose of quarrelling with Rip- 
perda, and of either killing him in a duel, or driving 
him from that city, Refore he went, he received 
letters of respite from the^king, to suspeiul for a certain 
period the claims of his creditors ; and thus, to use the 
words of the author we have efted, V he who was sent 
as a bravo, set out as a bankrupt."’ Such companion- 
ship could not, of course, be very beneficial to the mo- 
rals of the bishop of Rnab, and it is probable that his 
own licentiousness at that period did not require any 
further instruction, though he afterwards obtained a 
high character in the church. •I'c these two associates 
%vas added count Westcrloo, captain of the halberdiers 
of the emperor, equally wild, thoughtless, and dissolute 
as themselves. 

For a certain time their pursuits weic confined 
to the ordinary objects of licentious pleasure; but, 
with the capricious whimsicality which follows and 
scourges excess, they were* at length tempted to seek 
some newer and more daring sort of amusement. Open- 
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ing a communication i4th one of those impostors^ who 
stilly in that age^ pretended to power over the beings of 
another worlds and skill in an art against which^ how- 
ever imaginary^ a thousand decrees of the Romish 
chur^ had been levelled at various times^ Richdieu and 
Zinzendorf^ it would appear^ determined to induce this 
magician to exercise the^ power he boasted of^ and to 
raise the spirit of evil in their presence. 

This was^certainly going a great length for a Romii^ 
pvelate, both in folly and^ in wickedness ; but the folly 
was increased by the three noblemen suffering themselves 
to be persuaded that^ in consideration of a certain 
sum given to him^ this magician^ who pretended to 
be an Armenian^ could compel Satan to grant to each 
of them the thing that they desired the most. They 
must have thought him a very poor devil^ indeed^ to 
submit to the dictation of a man who was glad to obtain 
a few pieces of gold by exhibiting him to the curious ; 
but the most glaring absurdities . never yet stopped 
any one in the career of superstition. Richelieu, Zin- 
zendorf, and Westcrloo were assuredly persuaded, to a 
certain extent ; and they appointed a time and place for 
the evocation of Satan ; Richelieu demanding, we are 
told, as the object of his desires, the key of the heart of 
princes, pretending thaVhe already possessed that of the 
heart of women. 

The time appointed was of course at night, and 
the place a quarry in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
There the three young noblemen and the pretended 
magician met, and to a certain point the result was 
such as might have been expected. The magician 
proceeded to his incantations, and attempted to deceive 
them, and they discovered his artifices and his incapacity; 
but this farce was to be followed by a tragedy. On 
the following morning, some workmen, going to their 
daily labours, were drawn to the quarry by piteous 
groans, and found a man dressed in the Armenian 
costume, drenched in his blood, and dying of various 
wounds he Had received. The workmen immediately 
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gave information to the police^ firho speedily discovered 
particulars which implicated in a terrible degree the 
abbs Zinzendorf. Such a thing as pifblic justice was 
little knoum in Europe at that time/ in^ cases where the 
parties interested were connected with those in p^wer ; 
and the officers of police^ before they took any turther 
steps^ immediately laid the whole before the chancellor. 

Count Zinzendorf was neither a Roman father ner a 
Roman citizen^ and he immediately employed every 
means to prevent the particulars of the affair from 
tVanspiring. The unhappy victim of the disappointed 
credulity of the Uire^ dupes was little more heard of in 
Vienna. The imperial chancellor engaged Fleury not 
only to overlook the conduct of the duke de Richelieu^ 
but to send him the insignia of the Holy Ghost^ and to 
use his utmost efforts to support the representations of 
the abbe Zinzendorf at Rome. In regard to his son^ 
indeed^ Zinzendorf ha<l great right to entertain the 
most serious apprehensions; for^ of all crimes, that 
which seemed the most calculated to exclude a bishop 
for ever from the conclave, was sorcery followed by 
murder ; and there could scarcely be a doubt, that, if 
once the plain unvarnished tale reached the ears of the 
po|}e, the promotion of t&c bishop would inevitably be 
refused. 

Under these circumstances, Zinzendorf determined 
to meet the matter at once by a partial statement 
of his son’s crime; and while he took especial care 
to remove, as far as possible, all proof* of the real 
facts from the Austrian capital, he sent an account of 
the whole business, as he thought fit to represent it, to 
the pope, beseeching him to grant his son absolution 
for what he represented as a juvenile frolic. The 
pope, who had no means of acquiring more certaqi in- 
formation, granted the absolution without difi|culty; and 
after having done so, could not, of course, make the crime 
that he had blotted out, an objection to the elevation of 
the bishop. Count Westerlpo, it would seem, was made 
the scapegoat of the yhole party ; and doubtless, both 
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in the case of Zinzeni^rf and Richelieu^ he was put^ 
forward as the real culprit. He was forced to throw 
up his command and fly from Vienna ; after which he 
took refuge in the Low Countries^ and sank into obscurity. 
The son of the imperial minister, in the mean time, was 
eleva!^ to the conclave, and, in 1730, powerfully aided 
therein to seat Clement XII. in the papal chair. The 
election of a pope favourable to the house of Austria 
was, at that^ period, a matter of no slight importance ; 
at^l the services of the cardinal, as well as the favour 
of his father, secured hidi honour and distinction from 
his imperial master : the affair of the magician was 
forgotten, and the prelate learneef wisdom from ex- 
perience. 

The high consideration of his father remained un- 
shaken at the court of the emperor ; and, indeed, as 
the health and activity of the famous prince Eugene 
declined with age, the influence of Zinzendorf had 
daily augmented, till the whole administration may 
be said to have been directed by himself. Some 
persons have supposed that a spirit of rivalry existed 
between Eugene and Zinzendorf, in some degree un- 
favourable to the tranquillity of the empire ; and that 
the great efforts made to rehder Trieste a place of 
commercial importance^ in the Adriatic, and those to 
uphold the Ostend company in the north, were the 
effects of jealousy rather than of co-operation. I am in- 
clined to believe, however, that such was not the case ; 
and that Eugene, though he undoubtedly estimated at 
a low rate the talents of the Austrian diplomatists, 
and might, perhaps, sp^k occasionally with contempt 
of Zinzendorf’s epicurism and with reprobation of his 
occasional inactivity, appreciated the abilities which he 
certainly did possess, and did all that he could to render 
his designs successful. Zinzendorf, perhaps, might not 
be sorry to &e a great political competitor sink gradually 
flrom the stage ; but 1 am not disposed to imagine that 
he was either weak enough, or wicked enough, to throw 
even those obstacles in the way o^f Eugene which the 
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prince himself might attribute lo him^ and still less the 
many others which have been imagined by those who 
saw the events from a distance. 

For the purpose of terminating all the disputes 
between France, Spain, England, and the Esspire, 
a grand congtess was appointed to be held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The place was afterwards, for the con- 
venience of Fleury, changed to Soissons^; and,* in 
order to avoid, as far as possible, all jealousy in regard 
to points of precedence, a roupd table was construcCSil 
in tlie grand hall of the city, which had been pre- 
pared for the meeting of the ministers. Accordingly, on 
the 14th of June, 1728, Fleury and the other French 
plenipotentiaries received Zinzendorf and the represent- 
atives of the principal states of Europe at the door of 
the hall, and entering the building, they took their seats 
without ceremony. Zinzendorf then rose, and in a 
speech which, we are assured, was full of eloquence, 
opened the business of the congress. To him Fleury 
replied, and the negotiations then proceeded. 

Much reluctance and selfishness had to be overcome on 
all parts, and the conferences were protracted for some 
time ; but Zinzendorf hyl taken care that his train of 
cooks and couriers should, follow him, and it has even 
been suspected that he sought t(f dazzle or captivate the 
other negotiators by the magnificence and delicacy of 
his table. C)n% of his colleagues died about a month 
after tho opening of the congress ; but it would seem 
that Zinzendorf's principal object was one which could 
be arrived at without much assistance. It was, appa- 
rently, to obtain peace, withoiA binding the emperor 
irrevocably to any important acts or recognitions, leaving 
open for him the means of seizing any opportunities 
which might occur in the changes of eventful times ; 
and his endeavour, therefore, was to delay all the pro- 
ceedings as far as possible, never granting more than 
could be avoided, and still leaving questions of dispute. 
We have seen, in the L\fe> of Fleury, what was the 
letult of this policy and in such intricate but un* 
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interesting negotiations/the greater part of the rest of 
Zinzendorf's ministry was consumed. He took ad* 
vantage of every excuse for the purpose of cayiUing at 
rights and titles which had b^n already conceded 
by th^ emperor to Spain ; and he kept Europe in a 
state of irritation^ without urging it to actual warfare ; 
hopingj probably, that the enemies of the empire might 
be A^arated from each other by some of the various 
elements of* discord which from time to time be cast 
amongst them. 

At length, however, in 1733, a new and more 
important question arose in regard' to the crown of 
Poland. Stanislaus Leczinski, aided and supported 
by France, was elected to the throne of that coun- 
try, almost immediately on the death of Augustus 
II., king of Poland ; but the emperor had two 
grand ifiotives for opposing this election, and for en- 
deavouring to seat the elector of Saxony, son of the 
late king of Poland, on the throne in place of Stanis- 
laus. In the first place, it was a matter of paramount 
importance to prevent France, which already dictated 
almost absolutely to Sweden, from obtaining a greater 
degree of influence in the iY>rth of Europe. In the 
next place, the young elector was closely connected by 
ties of blood with the emperor, and was steadfastly 
attached to the house of Austria. We might also add, 
))erhapB, a third motive, which was, tlfat Zinzendorf 
was under preat obligations to the electoral house of 
Saxony. 

I'he emperor, however, on the death of the king of 
Poland, was by no mea<.s in such a situation as to un- 
dertake to establish on the throne of that kingdom the 
son of the late monarch, by his own individual strength. 
France, England, and Holland had, not very long before, 
forceil him to bring the negotiations, which had been 
drawn out so tediously, to a conclusion, to 8U6}>end the 
operations of the commercial company of Ostend, and 
to engage solemnly to surrender Parma, Tuscany, and 
Placentia to "the infant Don Carlos; while, as some 
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compensation, England guaranteed his states against the 
aggressions of foreign enemies, and also guaranteed the 
execution of the pragmatic sanction.* I^is incompe* 
tence, however, to exert any great military efforts, had 
been shown in his submission to the dictation of the 
allies ; and while anxious, and even determined, at any 
risk, to seat tlie elector of Saxony on the throne of 
Poland, he endeavoured to do so by the meano of 
others, and had recourse to Russia, who* was easily 
persuaded that it was more for her interest that the 
Saxon prince should reign m the north, than tliat 
Poland should be /uled by a complete creature of 
France. 

This endeavour caused rapid negotiations to take 
place between Russia and the empire ; and even 
after the whole proceedings were determined, and 
Russia had taken the burthen of seating i^lHigustus 
on the Polish throne, it became necessary for the em- 
peror to put his states in such a condition as to resist 
attack, and he prepared to support Russia in case of 
iiee<l. The negotiations were comiucted by Zinaendorf 
with the utmost skill, but still the proceedings of the 
court of Vienna could not be concealed from the sharp, 
sighted diplomatists of France ; and in the enfl, after 
Stanislaus had been elected, (kthroged, and expelled 
from his dominions by the Russian troops, Fleury ex- 
posed the whole secret negotiations of Zinzendorf and tlio 
empress, and formally declared war against the Austrian 
monarch. The result, as we have shown elsewhere, was 
roost disastrous to Charles VI. Eugene was no longer 
capable of any very great activsty ; no man of equal 
talent had risen up to supply his place; and in the course 
of 17^4, a series of the most lamentable defeats de- 
|>rived the emperor of almost every foot of ground he 
possessed in Italy. Other successes, though^ not equal 
in extent, attended the French arms on the Rhine ; and 
in the year 173^ the emperor was forced to conclude a 
peace witli France, which might, it is true, have been 

VOL. V. U 
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much more disadvantagl^ous than it proved^ and which 
left the emperor the honour of* having seated Au« 
gustuB on the throne of Poland. 

This termination of an unsuccessful war^ — a ter. 
mination by which the emperor obtained the restitution 
of all the territories which had been taken from him 
in Italy and on the Rhine, with the exception of 
Sicily and Naples ; and by which he gained also, as 
compensation for the loss of those states, the duchies 
of Parma and Placenti^, and the guarantee of the 
French king for. the execution of the pragmatic sanction, 
— was, there can be no doubt, gn^atly to be attributed 
to the skill and dexterity of Zinzendorf. A number 
of treaties and conventions followed, in which the 
imperial minister displayed the same skill, and obtained 
every advantage that he possibly could for his master, 
under the reverses which he had suffered. 

It is clear that, notwithstanding his great services, 
and although, in the latter treaties and conventions 
with France, Zinzendorf displayed the greatest zeal, as 
well as the greatest foresight, in guarding the privileges 
of the princes of the empire, the imperial chancellor 
was any thing hut popular, either w’ith those princes, or 
with the (Jerman people in general. In the first ])lace, 
they judged of hj.m no., so much by the comparison of 
the successes that he obtained w’ith the adverse circum. 
stances under wdneh he obtained them, as by their own 
preconceived hopes and expectations. Rut at the same 
time it must he remarked, that he was haughty and re- 
pulsive in his manners, treating even the princely per- 
sons with whom he had chiefly to do, with an assump- 
tion of state and dignity which offended their pride, and 
conMMpiently, of course, incurred their resentment. He 
was«cold and reserved too, we are told, in all his politi- 
cal transactions, impenetrable to inquiry, without frank- 
ness or candour upon any subjects except arts and 
sciences and the pleasures of the table, and totally dif- 
ferent in his whole demeanour from prince Eugene, who 
had led tlie princes of the empire rather than ruled 
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them, and obtained by kindnAs what Zinzeiidorf re- 
quired with severity. 

The popularity of the emperor greatly declined 
after the death of Eugene; and certainly his chief 
minister, though an enlightened patron of all liberal 
arts, though fond of men of genius, and possessed 
of a high and cultivated taste, was not a pe^n 
to seek or obtain the favour of the populace, either 
for himself or others. But the popularity of both em.. 
pcror and ministt'r was greatly affected by events over 
which they had little control. The Turks again assailed 
the empire. Successihad abandoned the imperial arms ; 
and the close of the days of f Charles VI. was shadowed 
by many cares. At length that prince died, October 20. 
171’0, leaving the vast possessions of the house of 
Austria to the generous but ill-treated IVfaria Theresa, 
who, after the conclusion of the last peace, had married 
the young duke of Lorraine, afterwards grand duke of 
Florence. 

No sooner was her father dead, than the duke of Ba- 
varia protested against Maria 'riieresa’s right to succeetl ; 
and the king of Prussia, while he affected friendship, j>rc- 
partnl to plunder her of a pirt of her territories. Zinzen- 
dorf exerted himself vigorously, in the first instance, to do 
all in his power to carry into effect the* pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which he had been so instrumental in arranging, 
and Maria Theresa immediately confirmed him in all 
those posts and dignities which he had eiijoyczl under her 
father. But the minister, notwithstanding the fact of 
the pragmatic sanction being guaranteed hy three great 
powrers, saw, in tlic prospect, dangers and difficulties re- 
quiring more active exertions than could lx* expected 
from a man in his sixty-ninth year, whose health was 
now beginning to show strong symptoms of^decay. * 

To his efforts, probably, may be ascribed the advan- 
tages with which ^laria Theresa commenced her reign, — 
the recognition of her title by Upper and Lower Austria 
and by Hungary ; but after having done what he could 
to serve the child of Iffs master, Zinzendorf, probably 
n 2 
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feeling that his life^ as ^ell as his ministry^ could not 
endure very loi\g^ retired from public affairs. His ha- 
bits of indulgence were not calculated to prolong exist- 
ence in a state of inactivity; and on the 8th of February^ 
1742; he died of a sudden attack of apoplexy. 

Notwithstanding his great celebrity^ his character^ 
neither as a man nor as a minister^ would seem to deserve 
any very high commendation. Hewascool^ keen-sighted, 
and penetrating^ it is true, in his negotiations ; but he 
was often inactive, and »never laborious. It has been 
remarked by all persons who have mentioned his cha- 
racter, that the affairs in which he was employed seldom 
proved successful: but that might be urged against 
many of the best and wisest ministers; and a more im. 
portant charge may be found against Zinzendorf, in 
the strong suspicion of corruption which has always 
attached to him, particularly in the negotiations with 
Ripperda. The style of his despatches was heavy, and 
can by no means be considered as finished ; but Austria 
was, at that period, in the unfortunate position where 
it often seemed necessary to conceal her situation from 
her friends, rather than display it. As an example of his 
correspondence, I add one of his letters to the duke of 
Marlborough, as 1 find it trandiated by Lediard. It is 
to the following effect ; — 

Translation of a letter from count Sinzendorff to the 
duke of Marlborough. 

“ I understand, by the letter your highness was 
pleased to write me off the 23d of May, the uneasiness 
you were then under with regard to the state of affairs 
on the Rhine ; which, without doubt, is increased by 
the* behaviour of the army of the empire, when the 
marshal deVillars passed the Rhine. 1 confess this is 
a very unlucky accident, which would not have hap- 
pened if we had had a competent chief at the head of 
our troops.^ Your highneas knows, that the first pro- 
posal was to send for the prince of Savoy, and that it 
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was afterwards thought proper^ jn England and Holland^ 
to change that purpose ; though I will not pretend to 
say whether this might not have been Ihe most reason- 
able project. Count Stahremberg was put in the room 
of this prince^ but immediately this resolution was 
changed ; and thanks be to God^ the whole court was 
witness that I had no hand in it. After this it was 
determined to send the marshal de Heister thither ;«but 
his departure has been hitherto delayed, i am sorry I 
am obliged to trouble your Jiighness with these par- 
ticulars; but, in short, there are certain moments at 
courts in which it^is impossible to put a stop to, or 
hinder, those evil resolutions which one frequently has 
reason to wish otherwise in the sequel. In this un- 
happy juncture, I have proposed the elector of Hanover 
for this command ; because I believe it necessary 
th^ army of the empire should have a chidf, whose 
birth and personal merit may carry a weight with them. 
Besides, this prince has yet spare troops in his dominions, 
has money, and is of indefatigable application. En- 
deavours have likewise been made to surmount certain 
difficulties made by some, as well with regard to those 
princes who oppose the i\jLnth electorate, as in consider- 
ation of several other reflections; and his imperial 
majesty has thought fit to •instruct the elector of 
Mentz to take upon him to make this proposal to the 
elector of Hanover, and that the empire might be dis- 
posed at the same time to approve of this resolution. 
What now remains is your highness's concurrence, at 
the same time that the queen and the states- genera] 
give theirs. I shall communitate these particulars to 
the counts de Goes and de Callus, that they may make 
the necessary representations. By this means, I hope 
the affairs on the Rhine may be retrieved ; for I gannot 
be persuaded that the enemy’s army is as 4^umerous as 
they make it. We have not yet been beaten, and 
besides the troops of Hanover, to the number of six 
battalions, and a regiment of dragoons, which would 
accompany their paince, more troops ifiay be drawn 
u 3 
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from the circle of Wes|pbalia^ from Munster^ and the 
Palatinate^ and 5000 men of the troops of king Au- 
gustus^ if the qu^n and the states-general should think 
it proper to send them to the Rhine. With these^ it ia 
certain^ a considerable army may he formed^ not far 
beneath 60^000 men. I do not at all doubt^ but 
Monsieur de Richteren^ to whom I have communicated 
this«tesolution, will inform your highness and the states 
of it ; and that before all things you will consider that 
these 5000 men of the troops of king Augustus may 
be employed to good advantage on the Rhine. 1 shall 
defer till my run to give your higl^ess a more ample 
detail of these matters^ as well as of the affairs of Italy 
and Spain^ which I shall be better able to do^ because 
we shall be a little better informed of the intentions of 
the king of Sweden. 

1 am^ See,, 

My lord duke^ 

Your highness^ &:c. 

Count db Sinzendorff. 


Vienna, June 4. 1707. 
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SEBASTIAN JOSEPH, MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 
'born 1699* DIED 1782. 

Sebastian Joseph Carvalho Melho, one of the 
most remarkable men of his age, and certainly the 
most celebrated minister that Portugal ever produced, 
was born at Soura, a small town in Portugal, in the 
year I699. The details^ of the early life of Pombal do 
not seem to be very clearly ascertained. He is reported 
to have been a bold, high-spirited, beautiful boy, and to 
have received his first education in the smal> town of 
his birth; his father being merely a Portuguese gen- 
tleman of the second class of nobility. The young 
Carvalho was destined, in the first instance, to the pro- 
fession of the law, and for a short period pursued the 
necessary studies at Coimbra, which was not far distant 
from his native place. ^ 

Whether the dryness of the study itself, or the 
severity of the masters in tliat celebrated university, 
disgusted the fiery and impetuous spirit of the young 
Carvalho, it is certain that he soon became tired of 
studies requiring talents which he certainly did not 
possess; and, obtaining permission to c[Uit the study 
of the law for the more active and enterprising career 
of a soldier, he entered thor service as one# of the 
guards of the palace of John V., king of Portugal. 
He was at this time remarkable for personal beauty, 
graceful, and with a striking countenance full qf ani- 
mation and vehemence. His stature was^considerably 
above that of ordinary men, and his bodily strength 
prodigious ; his courage also, through life, was remark- 
able ; and his constancy, determination, and contempt for 
every thing like danger, may be considered as one of 
B 4 
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the causes of his elevation to the high station that he 
acquired. 

It would seem that^ on entering the s&rvice^ he oh- 
tained no higher rank than that of a private ; but it 
must be remembered that the rank of privafq in •the 
royal guard offered nothing in those days derogatory 
to his« nobHity of birth. His family^ too, tlibugh un-, 
doubtedly noble, was extremely* poor ; and it would not 
appear that ^ his mother, who was of the high race of 
Mendoza, brought any we,alth to her husband, Emanuel 
de Carvalho. Neither does she seem to have retained 
that influence at court which one of ^er family might be 
supposed to possess ; and the only^ interest which young 
Carvalho could hope to employ in the capital, was that 
of his uncle Paul, a canon of the royal chapel of Lisbon. 
He thus entered the guards, as we have said, as a pri- 
vate : but it would appear that the violence of his pas- 
sions, and the imprudence of youth, led him into a 
number of errors, which impeded his promotion ; and 
notwithstanding his courage, and all the many remark- 
able qualities he possessed, he never obtained a higher 
grade than that which is similar, I believe, to our rank 
of sergeant. 

What was the cftuse of his quitting the service, I 
have not been able to diticover. By some he is said to 
have been forced to retire from it in consequence of 
various irregularities of conduct; while others ascribe 
the act to disgust at the inferior situation in which he was 
kept. Certain it is, however, that he had left it before 
the year 1735, and that he returned, for a time, to his 
native flace, in poverty and obscurity. One of his 
biographers asserts, that at this time he had married a 
widow of the name of Mendoza ; but 1 am not inclined 
to give the slightest credit to the assertion, believing it to 
be entirely founded on a mistake, originating in what 
was a common custom in Portugal, namely, for the 
ydunger sons of noble families to take the name of 
their mother, which was actually done by Carvalho's 
brotha*. 
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The first ’marriage, which hf is proved byincontn^ 
vertible evidence to have contracted^ was that with 
Theresa de Noronha Almada, a young lady of one of 
the most distinguished families in Portugal^ and of 
considerable beauty. His marriage' with her, howevei> 
was entirdy against the will of her relations. He had 
found means, notwithstanding their difierence of situ- 
ation, to win her affection, and, with the prompt determin- 
ation which distinguished him, had carried ner off, and 
married her, much to the indignation of all the haughty 
members of the family of Arcos, who showed for the 
young adventurer a degree of contempt and reprobation 
which was not forgotten by him when he became the 
ruler of the nation. 

After having passed some time unemployed, Se- 
bastian Carvalho returned to Lisbon ; driven, there is 
much reason to believe,%y a state approaching Absolute 
want, to seek to advance his fortunes by any means in his 
power. His progress now was very different, however, 
from that which it had been before. His uncle exerted 
himself to serve him both zealously and successfully. 
The canon had attached himself to cardinal Motta, who 
at that time possessed very^ great influence over the mind 
of John V. ; and, through the meaA of Paul Carvalho, 
the young Sebastian was introdufed tojthe cardinal. The 
transactions which followed, and which led to his sudden 
and extraordinary elevation, are not accurately known ; 
but we suddenly come upon the extraordinary change 
from a private in the king’s guards, to an envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of London. Such was the 
surprising alteration which took^lace in the fortifhes of 
Carvalho in the short space of three or four years. 

The post which he had now obtained did not, indeed, 
afford him any great opportunity of showing his talents as 
a statesman ; and the only public act which I Aave found 
recorded of him during his stay in England, was that of 
pre8e^ting a memorial against some onerous duties laid 
upon Portuguese wines. The responsible office, how- 
ever, which he filled, gave him that station in society 
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which might well afFor^ the first grand step to further 
advancement ; and it gave him also the opportunity of 
extending his Acquaintance in the political worlds — a 
world in which he was destined thenceforth to move 
and shine. He remained in London between five and 
six years ; and there can be no doubt that the freedom 
of which he was a daily witness communicated its spirit 
to his bosom ; that the excessive privileges of the high 
nobility of "his native land appeared to him^ who had 
sufiTered thereby, in a more odious light than ever, when 
compared with the moderate portion of aristocratic in- 
fluence possessed by the nobles o( Great Britain ; and 
that his character, without losing those qualities which 
distinguished it before, was greatly modified by the 
sight of British institutions. It was natural, indeed, 
that it should be so ; for his was a nature which com- 
bined iii itself the keen and fiei^ passions of the south, 
with that deliberate, determined, and resolute persever- 
ance, which sufiered no change of time to affect its 
course, and no impediment to bar its progress. In al- 
most every act of the life of Pombal as a minister, will 
be found some trace of his long residence in England. 

In 1745, Carvalho was recalled from the court of St. 
James’s, and almoa^mmediately after was sent on a mis- 
sion to Vienna. One oT the grand objects of his present 
embassy, which was looked upon as one of much greater 
importance than that to the court of London, is said to 
have been to tranquillise the diiferences which had arisen 
between the empress Maria Theresa and the pope concern- 
ing the patriarchate of Aquileia. With the minute events 
of this negotiation I am unacquainted ; and probably it 
possessed no great interest for any but the parties con- 
cerned. The first wife of Carvalho had by this time left 
him jL widower, and he now married a second time. The 
person of l^s choice was the young countess Daun, niece 
of the celebrated Austrian general, count Daun ; and it 
would appear, that though Carvalho had now attained a 
prominent situation in the eyes of Europe, he met with 
very great o{>position on the part of that lady’s family* 
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The alliance^ however, was coi]|pleted in spite of every 
impediment ; and Carvalho not only gained, through his 
wife, an accession of importance, but obtained a very 
great increase of. influence at his own court, — the young 
countess acquiring, in a very high degree, the favour of 
the queen of Portugal herself. 

It would appear that John V. was by no means well 
disposed towards Carvalho himself ; being led, •vre 
are told, by the bold censures which that minister 
occasionally uttered regardinj^ various social and po-* 
litical Institutions in Portugal, to look upon him as a 
scheming and theoretical politician, likely by his wild 
devices to disturb tl^ rusty tranquillity of Portugal 
for the sole purpose of introducing changes of problem-* 
atic advantage. John V., however, was now approach- 
ing rapidly towards his end. The queen was favourable 
to Carvalho, and the young prince Joseph was* at that 
time greatly under the rule of his mother. There 
can be little dojubt, indeed, that, towards the end of the 
reign of JohnV., Carvalho may have been so far in 
disgrace, that, had that monarch lived, he would, in all 
probability, have been no further employed in public 
stations ; but as soon as .the death of that king took 
place, all the influence of the queen^was exerted to ob- 
tain for him a situation in the i]ffinist];y. 

The Jesuits, whom he afterwards persecuted so ve- 
hemently, take to themselves the credit of having con- 
tributed to place him in oiflce ; but it would seem 
that his principal gratitude was due to* the queen 
mother, Mary Anne of Austria, by whose exertions he 
obtained from her son, Joseph I?, the post of secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, towards the close, 1 believe, 
of the year 1750. It is not at all improbable, how- 
ever, that the Jesuit Moreira, who was confessor to 
the new monarch, was gained by Carvalho, ^nd added 
also his influence to that of the queen ; as it was 
not likely that Joseph, at that time very much under 
the influence of the Jesuits^ should appoint Carvalho 
without consulting hio confessor. CarvallTo, however,^ 
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showed no more gratitude than might be expected from 
a politician ; arid the society of Jesus seemed through 
life one of the chief objects of his hatred. 

His first efforts were all directed to give vigour and 
activity to an administration which may be said to have 
fallen asleep under the drowsy reign of John V. In 
those efforts, though he undoubtedly carried his views 
befond hii^ own department of the ministry, all his 
public acts were confined within the natural limit of 
his functions. The trade with England, and the diplo< 
matic relation between Spain and Portugal, were two of 
the principal objects on which he employed his energy 
and genius ; and we shall speak of the latter branch of 
the subject before the other, as more fully developing his 
character and the course of his proceedings. The long 
disputes which had existed between Portugal and Spain 
had left' various questions to be settled in regard to the 
possession of those two countries in South America ; 
and, from time to time, negotiations and hostilities had 
taken place, in all of which the Spaniards had naturally 
shown the greatest inclination to shut out the Portu- 
guese, by every possible barrier, from the transatlantic 
provinces of Spain. Under the protection, if not under 
the rule, of the Spanish crown, was a considerable 
district in America on Vhe banks of the river Uraguay, 
known by the title of the Jesuit missions. These 
good fathers, as anxious to enlighten as to rule, had 
established these missions for the purpose of converting 
the natives to Christianity; and had obtained over 
them, by one means or another, a powerful authority, 
which they submitted to, not only with willingness, but 
with afiection. 

The Jesuits had always shown, it would seem, the 
greatest disinclination to admit strangers into terri- 
tories post 3ssed by any of their missions ; and an idea 
had thence been promulgated, that immense mines 
of the precious metals lay hid in the countries over 
which they had established a dominion. Under such 
circumstances, various adventurers were of course found 
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to aspire to the discovery of this l^dden wealth; and many 
persons in Brazil eagerly desired to |^ut the mother 
country in possession of these treasures^ and to share in 
them themselves. Such I believe to have been the 
origin of those negotiations^ by which Portugal sought 
to obtain from Spain the cession of her rights to seven 
celebrated Jesuit missions on the banks of the river 
Uraguay. Of course^ in order to acquire tlys territdry, 
it was necessary to offer some compensation to Spain ; 
and the colony of the Holy Sacrament, then possessed by 
Portugal^ in the neighteurhood of the river Plata^ 
though by no means so apparently valuable^ was pro* 
posed in exchange. 

Spain was well aware that the idea of finding great 
treasures in the districts called the missions was 
more or less chimerical^ experience having taught the 
Spaniards the geological characteristics of thole tracts 
in which the precious metals were likely to he found 
in abundance. It is also probable, that Pombal 
himself by no means entertain^ any sanguine expect- 
ations of reaping that kind of advantage which the 
Brazilian projectors set forth. There were various 
other motives, howevei^ which might induce the 
minister to desire the exchange. The consolidation of 
the Portuguese empire in Soutft America was certainly 
one great object ; and it was equally beneficial to Spain, 
in that point of view, to obtain possession of the con- 
tinually contested territory of the Holy Sacrament, as it 
was for Portugal to get possession of the missions. 
Various delays, however, in the definitive arrangements 
had occurred, and it. was left fdi: Carvalho to carry into 
execution what his predecessors had devised. 

The treaty first signeil in regard to this transaction 
bears date 13th of January, 1750, about six months 
before the death of John V., and consequently before the 
accession of Carvalho to the ministry. He urged on the 
transaction, which had languished, almost as soon as he 
h^ entered upon office ; and Andrada, the governor of 
Rio Janeiro, and the tnarquis of Valderios, received au- 
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thbrity from Portugal afud Spain to carry the treaty into 
execution. The inhabitants of the missions, however, 
were not so much accustomed as the denizens^ of many 
of the petty states in Europe, to be transferred like 
sheep from hand to hand ; and a spirit of resistance 
rose up in the colonies, which required time, labour, 
and even bloodshed, to allay. The Indians of those 
settlements had learned to regard their neighbours of 
Brazil witfi hatred and with fear. Whether or not 
these feelings had been jmplanted and encouraged in 
their bosoms by the Jesuits, or whether they had arisen 
from the brutality and outrages of the mixed race of 
Portuguese and*Indians who inhabited the wilds and 
fastnesses of the back settlements of Brazil, — a lawless, 
daring, sanguinary, and profligate race, sprung from 
expatriated malefactors by their intercourse with the 
women 'of the country, and called Mandrusses, — was 
difficult at the time to discover, and would he still more 
difficult now to prove. In all probability, however, 
both these causes combined to produce the dislike which 
the Indians felt towards the Portuguese at the time that 
the exchange of territories was determined upon. 

After the treaty was finally signed, however, and it 
was notified to the Jesuits Uiat the two governments 
were about to carjy it** into effect, that body, to all 
appearance, exerted themselves to see the provisions of 
the convention between Spain and Portugal executed 
witliout opposition. The Society of Jesus, however, 
had not established in Europe a very high reputation 
for sincerity ; and their enemies made use of the cha- 
racter for double dealiilg which they had obtained, to 
urge against them charges as false and exaggerated as 
those which had been brought forth against the Templars 
in a former age. It was now universally reported that 
the Jesuit8|t while affecting to preach submission and 
compliance to the Indians under their rule, instigated 
them secretly to resist the transfer about to be made ; 
and Carvalho^ in all his feelings and principles opposed 
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to that body^ did not "fail to take advantage [of every 
specious pretext to humble tnem and depress their 
power. The first appearance of opposition induced 
him to employ force ; and his brother, who had taken 
the name of Mendoza, was sent out as captain-general 
and governor of the province of Maranon. The Jesuits 
have affirmed that Carvalho furnished his brother with 
secret instructions to overturn all their power and in- 
fluence, and to make false reports of the state of the 
country to the Portuguese monarch: but, on the one 
hand, as it is by no means proved that the Jesuits did 
employ any means 'whatever to raise the inhabitants of 
the missions into revqft, or to nurse thte rising spirit of 
resistance ; so, on the other hand, it is not made clear 
that the Portuguese minister gave to his brother any 
instructions but to restore tranquillity to the province, 
and to maintain the authority of the Portugifese go- 
vernment. 

The ^history of Paraguay and its dependencies, and 
the picture given of' that country under the rule of the 
Jesuits, is one of the most interesting in the world, but 
is too long to he dwelt upon particularly in this place. 
Suffice it to say, that the good Jesuits had made them- 
selves loved and esteemed, had won from barbarism a 
vast number of the wild tribes of Indi|ins, had converted 
them to Christianity, had bestowed upon them civilis- 
ation, and had brought them under a form of govern- 
ment, in which they were ruled hardly knowing it, and 
guided rathep than commanded. Si^ch was the state of 
the Jesuit missions at the time of the transfer of the 
territory from Spain to PortugSd ; and the resistance 
of the people to the introduction of the new rule was 
long and pertinacious. It was at length suppressed ; 
and the only great effect that it produced on the situ- 
ation of Carvalho was, that, by inflaming the anger of 
Joseph 1. against the missionaries, it gave the minister 
an ^portunity of assailing the Jesuits in any way he 
tho^ht fit. It wouldbttppeai^ indeed, that the Portuguese 
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minister did not deal al^gether tairiy by -Spain ; {br We 
find t^at the territory of Sacramento remained in the 
hands of Portugal. 

In the mean time^ however^ the minister for foreign 
affairs extended his exertions to the conimercial 
transactions between Great Biitain and Portugal, and 
endeavoured, by edicts and regulations, to prevent the 
exportation of gold from his own country to Great 
Britain. I'he attempt immediately called forth remon- 
strances 0j(k the part of jBngland, the support of which 
country was too valuable to Portugal to be lost. The 
edicts of Carvalho, indeed, remaiyed — I do not find, 
at least, that they were formally rescinded, but tliey 
were suffered to drop into desuetude , and the com- 
merce of Portugal and Great Britain pioceeded nearly 
as before. 

The ’vigour and activity of Carvalho’s government, 
the keen and decisive policy which he pursued, and the 
quick and fiery eloquence with which he advocated 
the measures he judged applic ble to the exigency of the 
moment, were all calculated to daz/le and please the 
new sovereign of Portugal ; and from a a cry short 
period after that minister's entrance into office, the w hole 
power of the state was viitually deposited in his hands. 
No one can deny ,that, *kn almost every point of internal 
administration, he exercised the influence intrusted to 
him for the benefit of the country. In order to render 
Portugal a commercial nation, he made the most im- 
mense efforts in every respect. The opinion of every 
merchant was to him of value : he may, indeed, have 
listened to such statemehts too eagerly ; but in no instance 
was it demonstrated that any hne of conduct would be 
beneficial to the mercantile interest of the country, with- 
out (producing the most strenuous exertions in its favour 
on the paW of the minister. Agriculture, also, was en- 
courag^ by him, as far as it could be in a country so 
producti\e and under so warm a climate. Arts and 
manufactures of all kinds began, under bis auspices, to 
assume an appearance of prosperity which they had 
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xAv&t Icnoifn ; an^ Lisbon.itsdf; cleansed of some 
of Its many imj^unties -appeared^in some degree like the 
capitaf not only of one of the most beafttiiul countries 
in the worlds Jiut of a nch and flourishing commercial 
State. 

Suddenly, however, on the 1st of November, 1753, 
a rock mg motion of the houses throughout a vast ex- 
tent ot counti y announced the approaching^ calamity, 
and shock after shock of one of the most tremendous 
earthquakes on record overthrew the tall -Imildings 
which formed the streets of Lisbon, and, rending the 
masonry even of tV strongest public edifices, cast 
doi^ n < hurches and palaces in one promiscuous destruc- 
tion Darkness covered the scene, the waves rushed 
up upon the land , the earth yawned, and stopped the 
fugitives in tluii flight, and confusion, honor, and 
dcatli took no^scssion of th< Portuguese capital.* The 
eartliquikc lasted foi sevtru da) s, with but brnf in- 
termissions , and very shortly after its commencement 
a tc 1 1 ihlt confl igi itioii hrok out, 'which nearly destroyed 
what it had spared 

Such a scene of hoiror may be supposed to have 
.admitted of no aggiavatwyi But such was not the 
case , for the most tremendous exhibition ot ])hysical 
calamities may be greatly incieHsed Jiy the spectacle 
of moral depravity. When fear and agony were in 
every bosom, when the death of dear friends and the 
seveiing of happy tics were rending the hearts of 
survivois, who knew not how long they hnight sur- 
vive, bands of ruffians, as if judging the scene well 
calculated for the exhibition oP their crimes, spread 
themselves through the city, robbing, plundering, and 
commuting every sort of excess, murdering the maimed 
and the living who resisted their efforts to seize pro- 
;>erty that was not tlieir own, and setting fye to the 
buildings which had? remained standing, for the purpose 
of covering their depredations. 

It was at this awful moment, and in these trying 
circumstances, that the strong mind anef dauntless 

vox,. V. I 
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character of Carvalho appeared^ united^ indeed^ with 
a certain degree of ferocity^ which^ however, might 
be pardoned hn account of the time and the cause. 
To protect the wretched inhabitants, who had made 
their escape from their falling houses, and were ga- 
thered together without food or shelter in the neigh- 
bouring fields, to provide against the famine that was 
likely to ensue from the immense destruction of pro- 
perty, and to guard against the thousand evils which 
were cesfidn to follow a calamity which affected the whole 
country more or less, were, of course, subjects on 
which his active mind might exe^ise itself ; but at the 
same time, even while the aw^ul visitation was going 
on, he took means to put a check on the rapacity of the 
viUains whose crimes aggravated the infliction of 
Heaven. Soldiers were stationed at all the outlets of 
the city, the ordinary laws of the land and course of 
justice were suspended to meet the occasion, gibbets 
were erected by the road-sides, and every person who 
was caught issuing forth with plundered property was 
executed on the spot without mercy. 

More than three hundred and fifty malefactors, we are 
*told, were thus put to death : and, throughout the whole, 
Carvalho displayed a stern determination and calm pre- 
sence of mind which restored firmness to the court and to 
the people, and clrew down upon his head applause and 
gratulations even in the midst of horrors and calamities. 
But the punishment of the guilty was not the only task 
to which he applied himself ; to protect the sufferers, and 
to repair the evils occasioned by that tremendous con- 
vulsion, called forth all his .energies and displayed all his 
powers. The export of grain was instantly stopped ; all 
kinds of provisions were admitted without duty ; mes- 
seiners were despatched in every direction to bring cattle 
from the^country towards Lisbon ; temporary slaughter- 
houses and mills were constructed; public granaries were 
opened ; and every thing that forethought and activity 
«ould accomplish, was don^ to afford the suffering people 
a plentifuT supply, and yet to guard against extravagance 
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and waste. As soon as the eartliqiiake was ascertained 
to have ceased^ the minister applied himself with the 
same zeal to restore the city^ and his efi&rts led and in- 
spired the people to make exertions which nothing but 
example could have produced. 

The conduct of CaryaUio, under circumstances so aw- 
ful, — his wisdom, his foresight, his firmn«»«s, his energy, 
— of course commanded the respect of the whole nation ; 
and as his house had remained standing, w£en almost 
every other large building had^been overthrown, there 
were not wanting persons to regard him as specially 
pointed out by heaven for the defence and direction 
of the Portuguese natiqp. Some one, indeed, remarked, 
that the street in which resided the women of the town 
had also been spared : but the king judged, that, if not 
designated by divine favour for the exercise of the 
highest power, he was pointed out by genius a^ fitted 
for such a trust, and Carvalho was almost immediately 
appointed chief minister. Jealousy and hatred, how- 
ever, beset his course at the outset : the high nobility 
contemned him, and the Jesuits hated him, on the score 
of Paraguay. These were two powerful bodies to con- 
tend withj but the minister entered into the struggle 
with the same determined spirit which he displayed on 
all other occasions. 

There can be little doubt, that scarcely had he been 
appointed to the highest office under the crown, when 
a conspiracy was formed by the Jesuits for the purpose 
of overthrowing him ; and the nobles, withbut perhaps 
entering fully into the schemes of the priests> did all that 
they possibly could to mortify and thwart him, treating 
him as an upstart adventurer, and loading him with scorn. 
The conduct of the minister and his opponents at this 
period has been made the subject of the most oppoeite 
statements, by the partisans of either. Tl^ Jesuits 
have, of course, put forth their view of his conduct ; and 
that view has found its way, apparently, without much 
examination, into many woiks of general biography. 
Pombal is represented its having set out with the sys- 
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tematic determination perseeuting an innocent and 
even useful body of men : but there rests not the 
slightest doubt**upon my mind^ that the Jesuits in the 
iixst instance made the attack upon him ; and^ indeed, 
the matter is put beyond all doubt by the ascertained 
fact, that the pulpits of Lisbon rang with charges and 
accusations against the minister. 

* The enmity of the Jesuits was in all ages, since the 
foundation of their order, a persevering enmity, and 
the matter of Paraguay was not one to he forgotten 
by them ; so that it is consistent both with a uniform 
and undeviating practice, and th|$ known facts of the 
case, to suppose that they laboured for the downfall 
of a man who had shown no regard for their reputed 
sanctity, no apprehension of their known power. 
Shortly after the destruction of Lisbon, a proposal 
which^Carvalho addressed to the king not only increased 
the enmity of the Jesuits, but arrayed on their side a 
great body of the catholic church of Portugal. He 
proposed, as a means of rebuilding, repeopling, and 
of restoring prosperity to the capital, to give perfect 
toleration to the Jews, and to insure them consideration 
and the free exercise of th^ir callings in the new city. 
The clamour against him was consequently outrageous ; 
but he had already, «it would seem, in some degree 
clipped the wings of the inquisition, by declaring that 
the decrees of that tribunal could have no effect unless 
by the expressed approbation of the sovereign, to whom 
aU its deci^ons were subjected for revision. This was 
another great offence to the catholic church. 

While these proceedings were going on in the struggle 
between him and the Jesuits, Carvalho was following, 
with the same fiery zeal which he displayed on all occa- 
sions, two lines of condudt towards two other grand 
classes ofrmen, in which conduct policy and equity were 
equally violated. 1 refer to his dealings with the vine- 
growers in the neighbourhood of Oporto, and with the 
high nobility of the Portuguese court. In regard to the 
first, his proceedings are not to be reconciled with any of 
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bis own avowed principles of p^cy ; and they remain, 
in his history, both a stigma and an enigma. The dis- 
tricts adjacent to the town of Oporto, famous for the cul- 
tivation of the grape, were divided amongst a great 
number of vine-growers, who again employed a large 
and industrious population in the cultivation of. die 
plants, and in the making, carriage, and disposal of the 
wine. AU these men became rich in their degree; ahd 
the produ^ of the soil carried to Oporto always found 
a ready market filled with eager competitors. ^ 

To this open state of trade the vine-growers looked 
as the source of their prosperity, when suddenly a new 
wine company was established under the protection of the 
government, and Carvalho decreed that the market should 
he closed till that company was supplied with all the wine 
it chose to purchase. It has been supposed that this act 
was intended, in some degred, to exclude from the market 
the merchants of Great Britain, whose wealth, activity, 
and commercial skill gave them great advantages, even 
in Oporto itself, over the native merchants of that dty. 
However that may be, a report was industriously cir- 
culated, which is at present totally discredited, that 
Carvalho had some iierssnal interest himself in the 
wine company he established. But while the wine 
merchants of foreign nations, and ali those many per- 
sons whom they employed in Oporto, were busily 
insinuating corrupt motives against the minister in the 
city itself, the vine-growers and the peasan^y, who de- 
pended upon them for support, felt an imme^ate and 
evil result from the monopoly that he granted, and rose 
in arms to oppose it. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive, that a man so en- 
lightened as Carvalho should not have known and under- 
stood, that there is but one*combination of circumstances 
which can ever justify a government in saffictioning a 
monopoly. That combination of circumstances is, when 
some great and beneficial object cannot be accomplished 
but by efforts, exertions, oi*by the employment of large 
capitid, either by indif iduals or by companies, for which 
1 3 
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efforts^ exertions, and capital there is no likelihood of 
adequate and immediate compensation, without the 
interference of government and the adscription of ex. 
elusive privileges. Under, such circumstances, it is 
right and just of a government to grant either to 
individuals or companies, for the attainment of such 
great and beneficial object, whatever rights and privi- 
leges may ])e necessary to insure to them an adequate 
return for the required employment of exertion, mind, 
and capital. But this is the only case in which mono- 
polies are at all justifiable ; and even then they require 
to be guarded carefully at the time of the grant, in 
order to prevent their cessation, aft an after period, from 
producing evil effects to those engaged in them. 

Although we cannot doubt, from the whole conduct 
of Pombal, that he was fully convinced of the just- 
ness of" this principle, and that he was actuated by no 
personal interests whatever, he not only granted the 
required monopoly, but supported it with all the vigour 
of government ; suppressed the insurrection of the vine- 
growers with a harsh and bloody hand, sending troops 
to live at free quarters in the disturbed districts, and 
putting to death a number of persons concerned in the 
insurrection. The revolt of Oporto was suppressed ; 
but the love which tlie people had borne towards 
Pombal was at an end, at least in those districts ; while 
the rigorous police that he, established in the capital, 
as well as the vigorous measures employed by him to 
secure peace and industry in the provinces, tended like- 
wise, as all vigorous measures do, to excite against 
him the hatred of the* idle, the thoughtless, and the 
ill-disposed. 

The other impolitic, and not very equitable, line of 
conduct to which I have alluded, was pursued towards 
the high nobility. They were, doubtless, an oppressive, 
insolent, domineering, and greedy race of men, who at 
different periods had attained from the crown, under 
false pretences, large portions of the royal domain, 
which it was by no means dear Hhat the crown had 
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any right of alienating. Doubtless^ also^ in many other 
instances^ that which had only been granted for a 
time^ had been by them retained till the^ raised a claim 
of right upon the foundation of their own injustice. 
But still the means pursued by Carvalho to repair 
evils which the folly or weakness of preceding sove- 
reigns had suffered to arise^ were in themselves ini- 
quitous in a high degree^ and were also calculated ^to 
shake the very foundations of society. In a thousand 
cases^ wherever there was the sjightest doubt, and even 
in many instances where there was no just and legi- 
timate cause for su];^osing that the various properties 
had been wrongly obtfiined, he called upon the pro- 
prietors to produce and justify their titles ; and in many 
cases stretched the power of the sovereign to the utmost, 
in order to strip the high nobles of their estates. 

I find mentioned by one of his biogra[)hers, that he 
thus deprived the count of Ribeira of the beautiful island 
of St. Michael’s, of which that nobleman's ancestors 
had been possessed during three centuries ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that he left no means unemployed to 
humble the chief aristocracy of the land, to deprive 
them of political power,^and to enrich the crown at 
their expense. In so doing, he undoubtedly over- 
stepped the limits of reason ailtl justice, and gave his 
enemies the great advantage of contending with a man 
in the wrong. 

Of his faults and his errors there were not persons 
wanting to take advantage ; and many of Ithe ministers 
and statesmen connected with the administration of 
John V. either openly or secretly laboured for the 
minister s overthrow. But '^still the most dangerous 
enemies that he had to encounter, were the Jesuits and 
the other members of the church, who continued ^con- 
stantly and unremittingly to pursue their efS)rts against 
him. One of the principal personages who are sup- 
posed to have laboured to effect his downfall, was 
an Italian Jesuit, of the name of Malagrida, — a per. 
Bpn who combined cunning with fanaticisih, and who^ 
I 4 
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there can be little doubt employed the qualities of zeal^ 
patience^ and endurance, which he really possessed, 
as instruments* of ambition. He had berame noted, 
long before this period^ for his zeal and enthusiasm, and 
had acquired, both in South America and in Portugal, 
the reputation of a saint. By the late king, John V., 
he had been held in high esteem ; and Joseph, who, 
if tit all, w^s but little less superstitious than his father, 
had, on one occasion, gone forth to meet the Jesuit on 
his return from Americq, and, falling down at his feet, 
had besought his blessing. This man, there is every 
reason to believe, was employed by the adversaries of 
Carvalho to work upon the weak mind of the king, 
and prepare the way for the minister’s fall. Moreira, 
too, the king’s confessor, to whom the Jesuits pretend 
that Carvalho was indebted for his first rise at court, 
now, bdyond all doubt, joined his enemies, and laboured 
strenuously to overthrow him. 

To meet these combined attacks, of course, required 
the exertion of all the minister’s energies. But his 
power over the king was now confirmed, not alone 
by habit, but by full knowledge and estimation of 
all his remarkable qualities ; ^and he had also obtained 
the support of a churchman, who did not scruple to use 
his utmost endeavours tb aid Carvalho even against the 
Jesuits themselves. This was the cardinal Saldanha. 
With his assistance, then, ^pported by his own extra- 
ordinary genius, the minister prepared at once to attack 
^e Jesuits with the same unsparing severity which he 
had shown towards the nobility, and to punish those 
ihembers of the ministry who had displayed the slightest 
appearance of hostility towards his measures. His 
power over the king was immense ; and he is reported, 

1 am«<inclined to believe unjustly, to have terrified the 
monarch jw>regard to his personal safety, by spreading 
reports of conspiracies and designs of assassination which 
were merely imaginary. The Jesuits he represented to 
the monarchies inimical to Portugal, in consequence of 
the proceedings in Paraguay ; ambit was very evident. 
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that after having absolutely declared war against them, 
he could not suffer them to lold in their hands the 
dangerous power intrusted to the royal^sonfessor. 

Moreira was consequently removed without ceremony^ 
though^ perhaps^ not without some reluctance on the 
part of the king^ who entertained towards him old 
feelings of attachment. His expulsion from the court 
was accompanied by the disgrace of all the other Jesuits 
attached to the royal family^ by that of the* minister of 
the marine, the ambassador to the court of France^ and a 
number of other persons considered as inimical to the 
prime minister. Tips, however, was not sufficient ; and 
it so fortunately happened for his purpose, that Benedict 
XIV., who at that time filled the papal chair, was by 
no means favourably disposed towards the society of 
Jesus. Carvalho, therefore, had little or no difficulty 
in obtaining from the pope, in the year 1658/ a brief, 
as it is termed, of visitation and reform in regard to 
the Jesuits of Portugal. This brief was of nefpssity 
addressed to a churchman ; but Carvalho took care 
the person selected to exercise the important office 
of reforming the Portuguese Jesuits should be his 
friend, the cardinal Saldanha. 

No sooner was it obtained, than the cardinal and 
the minister proceeded with the most rigorous severity 
to inquire into the state of the Jesuits, and to exercise 
the power intrusted to them by the brief. Few men, 
and certainly no bodies of men, could be found in 
the world, in whom faults or errors could be shown, 
when the examination of their conduct was intrusted 
to their enemies, and the decision of those enemies 
admitted no appeal. Such was the situation of the 
Jesuits in regard to Carvalho and Saldanha, and, of 
course, numerous causes of complaint were brpught 
forth against them. Carvalho was not coipented with 
trusting to private inquisitions into their life and man. 
ners, but he published A Relation concerning the 
Republic, established by Jbe Jesuits of Spain and 
Portugal, in South America,’* principally composed. 
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there is every reason to believe^ from the documents 
furnished by his brothei Mendoza^ and generally sup- 
posed to have befen written by himself. 

This relation probably contained as many exagger- 
ations as their own account of the conduct of Men- 
doza * in Paraguay. But it had a considerable effect 
in Portugal; and on the 2d of May, 1758, Saldanha 
propiulgated his authority to examine publicly into the 
conduct of* the Jesuits, and proceeded with great state 
to institute the inquiry. The first decided stroke that 
was aimed at them, was his declaration that they 
were convicted of various acts coijijtrary to the canons 
of the church, but more especiajly of having acted as 
merchants in various quarters of the world, in con- 
tempt of the laws and regulations affecting ecclesiastics. 
This charge, which was undoubtedly true, and. which 
proved at an after period the proximate cause of their 
expulsion from France also, was immediately followed 
by tl^ir being deprived, by the archbishop of Lisbon, 
of aU authority to preach or receive confessions in 
Portugal. 

f Tliis was a dreadful and alarming blow, striking 
at the very source of all their power and authority ; 
but their own follies and their own crimes were 
destined to complete tiiat which their enemies had 
begun. Nothing' had tended more to depress them, 
than the feeling that the pope himself was inimical 
to them. They wanted the great support of the 
united body of their church. Had they possessed that 
support, and the countenance, approbation, and influ- 
ence of their supreme bead, they could, with their own 
talents, art, and combinations, have resisted, in all pro- 
bability, every effort of their enemies ; but Benedict had 
shown himself opposed to them ; the Dominicans had 
long ifceen tjjieir enemies ; and few of the other religious 
orders, from which they had endeavoured to wrest the 

* I cannot help thinking that.M. Guerard, in his account of the life of 

Fombal, when he says that Mendozat** bunted down the unarmed Neo- 
phites like game,*' has listened, not euite dispassionately, to the represent- 
■ations of the Jesuits. ^ 
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confidence of the people^ regar^d them with a favour* 
able eye. 

Two days after the publication in Lisbon of Bene* 
diet’s brief^ however^ the pope himself died ; and the 
Jesuits were inspired with fresh hopes from the removal 
of an enemy. These hopes^ they fancied, would be 
nearly fulfilled, if in his place they could raise up a 
friend; and every effort was made to gisre support 
to the candidate likely to espouse their cause. At 
length Clement XIII., whose fprevious life had shown 
him by no means ill-disposed towards them, was raised 
to the papal chair ; ^nd the more wise and prudent of 
their body determined to proceed • by means which, 
though vigorous and persevering, were lawful and 
righteous. Memorials were instantly presented by their 
general; setting forth the injustice of the brief of the 
last pope, which placed them entirely in the hands of 
their enemies, and displaying the consequences which 
had already resulted, which consequences they assumed 
to be cruel and tyrannical. 

While these just and reasonable means were em- 
ployed by the great body of the Jesuits, a considerable 
number of them in Portugal proceeded, by the way of 
cabal and intrigue, from errors of a slight kind to 
crimes of a heinous nature. * ifon Podro, the brother of 
the king, a man who was apparently both ambitious 
and weak, had shown himself strongly opposed to the 
government of Carvalho ; had avowed him|elf, as far as 
he could venture to do so, the protector of the Jesuits ; 
and had made his house a meeting place for the dis- 
affected. His conduct, and the conduct of his sup- 
porters, had been sufficiently glaring, it would seem, to 
afford Carvalho the means of alarming the king with re- 
gard to the designs of the faction ; and at the verf time 
when the ’struggle was going on between fhe minister 
and the Jesuits, an event occurred, which sealed the 
ruin of that body in Portugal, and confirmed any appre- 
hensions for his personal safety which the king s mind 
might have received from the insinuations of Carvalho. 
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This event was an attempt to assassinate the king^ 
which took placck^on the 3d of September^ 1758. The 
causes of that attempt^ and the facts connected with it^ 
as well as many other parts of the history of Pomhal^ 
have been made the subject of great dispute^ and the 
testimonies even of contemporary writers are totally at 
variance in regard to the real facts. Some persons say 
that the conspiracy was merely imaginary^ being devised 
by Carvalho in order to ruin some of his enemies. 
Others^ again> declare that the conspiracy was formed by 
the enemies of Carvalho and the partisans of Don 
Pedro^ for the purpose of killing the king and placing 
his brother on the throne. Othera^ with more probabi- 
lity^ imagine that the attempt upon the king's life pro- 
ceeded from personal revenge. 

It had been known for some time that the king 
carried on a criminal intercourse with a young lady 
of the courts whom I generally find called the mar- 
chioness of Tavora, though in some works she is 
named the countess Ataide de Atouguia. By some 
she is represented as the wife of the young marquis of 
Tavora ; by others^ as the daughter of the old marquis 
and marchioness of that name^ and wife of a count Ataide 
de Atouguia. However^, that may be^ it is certain that 

almost all the principal persons concerned in the attack 
upon the king were either of her immediate family or 
connected with it ; and it is^ therefore^ very reasonable 
to suppose that revenge for the degradation of a child^ 
a sister^ or a wife^ might have influenced the parties. 
Political feelings^ and the instigations of the Jesuits^ 
might certainly have their share in the transaction ; but 
there can scarcely be a doubt that revenge also had its 
part. The conspiracy itself is now no longer a matter 
of ddubt; a legal revision of the case having taken 
place in 17^0, under another sovereign; and the fact that 
the king was shot at^ wounded in the arm, and narrowly 
escaped with life, having been placed beyond 
question. ^ 

The particulars of the story, as usually given, are as 
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follows: — Joseph had set out^ as he was known fre- 
quently to do^ to visit his migress in secret^ when the 
conspirators — having posted themseWes at different 
stations along the road, in order^ if one failed^ to make 
sure of the monarch’s death by the efforts of the others — - 
sought to fire upon him from the first station. The 
duke of Aveiro is said to have been the first who made 
the attempt ; but his musket missed fire or flashed in 
the pan^ and the king’s coachman, alanfied, turned 
back with all speed. Before, however, he could effect 
his retreat, two of Aveiro’s •servants discharged their 
muskets into the back of the carriage, and one of the 
balls passed through jhe king’s arm. 

No efibrts were made at the time to arrest the 
culprits; but (Carvalho applied himself diligently to 
collect certain information regarding the crime that had 
been committed, and then, having brought a coi^^ide^able 
military force into the city, he caused the houses of the 
marquis and marchioness of Tavora, and of the rest of 
the persons implicated, to be surrounded and searched. 
The duke of Aveiro, the old marquis and marchioness 
of Tavora, and the young count Ataide were arrested 
and tried ; and shortly afterwards, three Jesuits, gene- 
rally supposed by the Portuguese people, and by most 
of those who have written the subject, to have 
sanctioned the attempt upon the king's life, were also 
arrested. The chief of these was Malagrida, who had 
been long living in a state of what was considered holy 
retirement at Setubal ; and he, together with another 
Jesuit of the name of Mathos, and another called 
Alexander de Souza, we ara assured, informed the 
conspirators, who employed the elder marchioness of 
Tavora to inquire their opinion, that killing a king of 
the character of Joseph was merely a venial sin. It is, 
however, to he remarked, that the Jesuits were ndl tried 
upon this charge, but were detained in priimn long after 
the other trials were concluded. 

The charge against the Jesuits is said solely to 
rest upon a confesi^on made by the duke of Aveiro 
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under the torture^ and which he afterwards retracted ; 
but the opinion becam^ general^ both in Portugal and 
throughout Euiope^ that the Jesuits had sanctioned 
the crime. The , conspirators themselves met with no 
mercy. They w^e subjected frequently to the tor- 
ture^ in order to extract confession; and were at 
length condemned. But we must remember that the 
forms of administering justice^ and the method of ar- 
riving at Isruthj were very different in Portugal^ es- 
pecially at that time^ from those pursued in England ; 
and if, less than eighty years before, Russell and 
Stafford could be murdered in England under the pre- 
tence of law,- it might well happen ftiat the unfortunate 
family o£ Tavora should be sacrificed to revenge in 
Portugal. 

I mean not at all to say that it was so; and, in 
fact, I qm inclined to believe the contrary, inasmuch 
as a minute investigation was afterwards instituted, 
under a prince whose partialities were in favour of the 
Tavora family, and yet but little was discovered to im- 
pugn the sentence which had been passed upon them. 
They were all, as we have said, condemned, — the old 
marchioness of Tavora to be beheaded, the noblemen 
implicated to be broken on the wheel, and the two ser- 
vants to be burnt alive^ The sentence was put into 
execution at Belem,* a village not far from Lisbon, and 
was attended with every thing that could render it 
awful and horrible. The marchioness was executed 
first, and the yest followed. The servant, one of them 
having made his escape, was kept, we are told, till the 
last, witnessing the whol^ horrible scene from the stake 
to which he was attached, and was then burnt alive 
with the implements of death by which the others had 
suffered. The estates of the culprits were confiscated 
to the Icrown ; their palaces and country houses rased to 
*the ground f and the spots on which the buildings had 
stood ploughed up and sown with salt. 

Such a tremendous exhibition had, of course, a power- 
ful efi^ct upon the people ; and if the conspiracy had 
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for its object in any degree to deliver the Portuguese 
nation from the rule of Forobal an^ of Joseph^ its 
failure produted the most opposite effect. The appre- 
hensions of. the king^ of course^ placed him more under 
the influence of his minister than ever^ and disposed 
him to listen to every suggestion which might lessen 
the power of that class from which the assassins had 
sprung. 

With regard to thS guilt of the Tavora, family many 
doubts have been entertained*; and so much mystery 
obscures the whole transaction^ that we can but arrAre 
at the fact that they were condemned on very scanty 
evidence. In the sentence, indeed, pronounced upon 
the criminals by the high court of justiciary of Lisbon, 
it is said that many witnesses had been examined, and 
had proved the facts ; but great stress is also laid upon 
the confessions of the prisoners, which were most likely 
elicited by torture. However, in reading all the many 
clauses of the sentence, we become convinced, not only 
that the conspiracy was real, but that the parties ac- 
cused were, in all probability, justly condemned. Long 
trains of minute circumstances are mentioned in the 
sentence as being proved by numerous witnesses ; and it 
is impossible to believe that all these particular facts 
would be stated by a great bo%y, such as that of the 
court of judicature, unless evidence had been received, 
upon those points, whether absolutely conclusive or not. 

It would have beeiv certainly much more, satisfactory 
had we possessed the names of the witnesses, and the 
particulars of their depositions : but, as it is, there can 
be no doubt that the conspirators were condemned by a 
lawful tribunal ; that the examination which was ulti- 
mately instituted produced no material change in their 
^ favour, though suggested by party vengeance to destroy 
their accuser ; and that the daughter of the king 
continued to regard, to the latest day of her life, 
the Tavora family as the assassins of her father. 
The remote connections and partisans of ihat family 
differed, also, so mttch in the principles of defence 
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Omj forth> that it cast great aiu^ciim on 
their canee; and the ^accusation whidi they threw 
upod the young marchioneBs^ of having betrayed heat 
r^tiongj allows us to suppose that there was some*, 
thing to betray. She herself lived to extreme old 
age^ hatedj cohteftmed^ and reprobated^ in a degree not 
l^ly to be produced in Portugal by the simple fact of 
her having yielded to the seductions of the king. 
Another thing that speaks somewhat in favour of the 
justice of the accusatioi^ is the well known and ad- 
ndtted fact^ that the Aveiro and Tavora families were> 
a short time before the attempt^ at deadly enmity with 
each other^ and then suddenly became reconciled ; and 
also that the duke of Aveiro had been strongly opposed 
to the Jesuits till within a few months of the attempt 
upon the king’s hfe^ when he suddenly appeared to 
act totally under their direction. It is moreover 
shown^ that he had many causes of enmity towards the 
king; while his character is generally represented as 
one which would be easily led to an attempt like that 
committed. 

One of the most extraordinary points in the whole 
transaction is the fact^ that^ although in the sentence of 
the conspirators the Jesuits are pointed out^ especially 
Malagrida^ as having taKen an active part in prompting 
the deedj no steps whatever were made towards their 
punishment^ and that they were neither included in 
the sentence nor the trial. The cause of this for- 
bearance wiH probably ever remain a mystery ; for 
the daring and vigorous character of Pombal^ as well 
as the unflinching rigour which he had already shown 
towards the Jesuits^ may well make us reject at once 
the supposition of Voltaire^ that he was dcteired by 
apprehension from proceeding against these men as^ 
he would huve done against any other criminals. How- 
ever that may be^ Carvalho refrained from following up 
his accusation against Malagrida for nearly three years ; 
and, perhaps with great political sagacity, reserved him 
for an after opportunity, when It might become ne- 
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cessary to strike another blow at the Jesuitic and to 
decry them in the opinion of the people and of the 
Romish church in general^ by exposing some of the fol» 
lies and wickednesses of one of their great lights and ex-* 
amples. 

It is to be remarked that^ if such were his object^ 
he was certain of arriving at it much more readily by 
causing Malagrida to be tried and condemned for eccle- 
siasticd crimes by an ecclesiastical tribunal^ than he 
could possibly have done by bringing him to the scaf. 
fold for the attempt upon the king’s life. In regard to 
the latter crime^ as Garvalho well knew^ there might be 
many opinions ; and the church of Rome itself might 
hold by file doctrines of some of its saints^ who had 
undoubtedly a friendly leaning towards regicide ; but by 
condemning him for ecclesiastical crimes he was sure to 
have on his side the great body of the catholic dhurch^ 
and not only of the people of Portugal, but of the people 
of Spain and Italy. In the one case he would have 
struck alone at the criminal, in the other he struck at 
the whole body to which that criminal bdionged. 

He accordingly delivered Malagrida over to the 
inquisition, and the trial of that priest commenced 
for the crime of heresy. In the charges against him, 
his participation in &e attemjft uppn the king's life 
is but very distantly alluded to, and the principal 
crimes really imputed to him are summed up in the 
following passage, which I find in the report of the 
proceedings of ihe inquisition,* And as ue criminal, 
by means of an hypocrisy and artifice carried to the 
most refined extreme, had so far gained his point 
as to be taken for a saint and a prophet in reality, 
by such persons as the Almighty permitted to want the 
§ense to discover the basis on which the fabric of» his 
afiected sanctity was raised and kept up, he carried 
on the farce so far, that he became at length a very* 
monster of the most enormous iniquity. For, not con- 
tent or easy with having chested great multitiules of the 

* In a work on Uae Fife of Fombsl, puUUhed in 1808. 
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people of these dominions out of immense sums^ under 
the cloak of devotion a&Ad the pretext of pious uses^ by 
means of a variety of fictions and impostures, he pro- 
ceeded to pour forth and spread abroad the horrible ve- 
nom brewed in his heart ; and presumed to prophesy 
certain fatal events, which he well knew were hatching 
and contriving in this capital for the mischievous pur- 
poses whiph afterwards were most happily brought to 
light and made public. 

And desirous at th^ same time of keeping up his 
credit and the reputation for sanctity he had already ac- 
quired, the better to authorise his counterfeit revelations 
of future chastisements, he had recourse to the most 
unheard-of doctrines, full of heresy and blasphemy, 
which he broached in a multitude of rash, sedftious, and 
impious propositions, shocking to every pious ear. And 
these he not only spoke but wrote, and persisted in main- 
taining at the very council board of the holy ofEce; 
where he asserted, that ^ they were dictated to him by 
our Lord God, by the blessed Virgin Mary, and by the 
angels and saints of heaven, who (as he pretended) all 
talked to him and familiarly communed with him : * 
carrying his infatuation to such a length as to possess 
himself with the persuasion, that these means, so un- 
worthy of a Christian *( though the pure fictions of the 
criminal s own malicious brain), were the most suitable 
ones towards extricating him from the troubles into 
which he had plunged himself, towards restoring his 
society to their former state, and towards creating a 
general panic in persons of all degrees throughout this 
court and kingdom, to' whom he bore an inbred hatred, 
which the course of these proceedings and his own de- 
clarations will render manifest. 

Of all which ample information was brought to the 
counciLbtard of the inquisition.’* 

Such was the real and substantial charge against 
Malagrida, but there was also a more ostensible charge 
on which he was condemned ; but as this charge related 
altogether to St. Anne, and as tO' whether she could cry 
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before she was bom, we need not enter into the particulars 
thereof here. The grand inqnfiitor, it j^ould seem, had 
refused or neglected to preside ; and we are told that the 
brother of Carvalho himself sat as chief judge' in his 
place. It would evidently appear, from the report of 
the proceedings, that Malagrida was an infamous im- 
postor, partly, perhaps, the dupe of his own deceits, but 
not altogether j licentious in his morals, eOYQtOUS in his 
devotion, and blasphemous in his piety. He was, how- 
ever, subjected to a long and terrible trial, and con- 
demned to death as a heretic. With the usual infamous 
hypocrisy, which characterised the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the inquisition, that sanguinary tribunal, in 
delivering him over to the lay power, recommended him 
to mercy, which they knew that their sentence ex- 
cluded. He was afterwards condemned according to 
custom by the lay court, and burnt in the square of the 
Rocio, having first been strangled at the stake. 

It has been held, that defeated conspiracies strengthen, 
the hands of government ; and though I entertain many 
doubts of the fact, regarded as a general proposition, the 
effect was certainly such in the present instance. In 
the mean while, however, Carvalho was proceeding in 
his purpose of expelling the Jesuits from the Portuguese 
dominions, and even, we are a^uret^ of dissolving the 
order itself. In the latter part of his design he was 
not successful at the time, as his own unsupported 
efforts could not, of course, effect that object, and the 
great body which he assailed had still many supporters 
throughout Europe. At the head of those supporters 
was Clement XIII., who resisteU every effort made by 
the Portuguese minister to induce him to suppress an 
order which had vigorously and strenuously struggled 
in behalf of the church of Rome in all times of danger 
and difficulty, and whose zeal, talents, and determination 
were more than ever wanted in its defence. 

The expulsion of the order from Portugal, however, 
was in Carvalho’s own power, and that powerjie did not 
.scruple to exercise almost immediately after the conspiracy 
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against the king's life. All the professed Jesuits of the 
kingdom^ — tha{ is to sa^^ all those who had taken the 
last vows^ — were collected by order of the minister^ em- 
barked in foreign vessels^ and deported to the shores of 
Italy. Their religious houses were dissolved ; the order 
was formally proscribed ; and those who had not taken 
the last vows were only permitted to remain^ it would 
appear, in* order to induce them, by the persuasions of 
friends and relations, and the strong ties of natural asso- 
ciation, to abandon ^eir«order and remain in Portugal. 
But never was the extraordinary power over the human 
mind, possessed by the Jesuitical institutions, more 
strongly displayed than in the present case. To a man, 
the young Jesuits adhered to their order. Neither the 
love of their kindred nor of their country, neitlier the 
entreaties of parents and friends, nor the prospects of 
wealth* and emolument, could induce them to stay ; so* 
that, finding every effort in vain, Carvalho at length in- 
cluded them in the severities exercised upon their 
brethren, and caused them also to be transported to the 
shores of Italy. 

The resistance exhibited by the pope had excited 
the anger of the Portuguese minister, and the papal 
nuncio at Lisbon was ordered to quit Portugal in 
17f)0. The absolute &ause assigned for his dismissal 
by the Portuguese court was, 1 am led to believe, some 
ceremonial offence regarding the marriage of Don Pedro, 
the king’s brother, with his niece, afterwards queen of 
Portugal ; but there can be no doubt that the real 
cause of that event was a brief published by the pope 
in 1759, in favour of the whole body of Jesuits, which 
Carvalho declared to be insulting to the dignity of his 
master. An absolute breach now occurred between the 
courts of Portugal and Rome ; and Carvalho was not 
a minister*'to suffer such a breach to take place with- 
out carrying on the war with a spirit of determination 
which was almost certain to give him the advantage. 

He formed a sort of Council of ecclesiastics and 
laymen, at the house of the ]^atriarch, by whom a 
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manifesto was drawn up aiming directly at the power 
of the church of Rome^ seeing fo|th the lawful^ 
reasonable^ and necessary influence of the church, and 
repudiating its interference in secular affairs. Going 
even still further, he assailed the power of the pope 
in regard to church government, declaring that his au- 
thority was merely doctrinal, and extending no further. 
This was, of course, a most tremendous blow, and seemed 
the commencement of an absolute separation between 
the church of Portugal and that of Rome. So far the 
conduct of Carvalho had been prudent and consist- 
ent, if not altogether just; but, not contented with 
these efforts, he called* in superstition to combat super- 
stition, and set up miracles to counteract the miracles of 
the Jesuits. 

It would seem that John Palafox, bishop of Osma 
in Spain, one of the most decided enemies *of the 
Jesuits, had almost as great success in the art of 
performing miracles as Malagrida himself ; but, while 
the miracles of the Portuguese missionary were held up 
to scorn by the Portuguese minister as absurd and blas- 
phemous, an extract from the Portuguese ambassador's 
despatch, which recounted one of the miracles of the 
bishop of Osma, was ])ublished by the authority of Car- 
valho, and is said to have giveiPhim, the greatest satis- 
faction. Movements also were taking place about this 
time in France, for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
that kingdom ; and it might be on this account that, 
in the disputes between the French and English courts, 
Carvalho interposed with some vigour to obtain an act 
of justice for France. The ministers of that country 
were too easily led into the belief, however, that Por- 
tugal might be induced to break through her long con- 
nection with England ; and when, at a subsequent 
period, the well known treaty between France and 
Spain, called the family compact, was concluded, Por- 
tugal was invited to join the alliance in opposition to 
Great Britain and to the 'other powers, i^ainst the 
interest of which that* treaty militated most materially. 

K 3 
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At that period^ the military state of Portugal had 
been greatly i^eglected^ It is said, that not ten 
thousand disciplined men could be mustered in all the 
kingdom. The French and Spanish ministers were press- 
ing in their intreaties and persuasions ; and, while they 
urged Carvalho to accept a treaty which would have placed 
Portugal absolutely at the mercy of her two neighbours, 
they pointed out, it would seem, the difficulties which sbe 
would find in sustaining a war. Carvalho had already, 
I am inclined to believe, insured the support of Great 
Britain ; but, at all events, he replied firmly and boldly, 
as became his character. ‘^The k^ng, my master," he 
said to the French and the Spanish ministers, would 
sell the tiles of his palace, ere he submitted to such 
humiliating conditions:” and seeing that war was in- 
evitable, he exerted himself with his usual activity to 
prepare* against it. 

England was called upon for her promised aid; 
efforts were made to introduce some order and dis- 
cipline into the Portuguese armies ; and Pombal, with 
bold and straightforward good sense, made no con- 
cealment from Great Britain of the military state 
of Portugal. George II. was distinctly informed 
that his ally in the peninsula had nothing to trust 
to for her security bbt the utter desolation of her 
frontier provinces. Very little aid was granted by 
England to Portugal; and the officer who was sent 
over to command her armies found them in a state 
which provoked his laughter, but did not induce him 
to make any strenuous efforts to ameliorate it. He 
returned to England, having given, and perhaps suf. 
fered, disappointment ; and Carvalho called to his aid 
the count de la Lippe, a German general of considerable 
reputAtion and abilities, who did all that was possible to 

f t the Portuguese soldiers upon a better footing. Before 
arrived, Carvalho had increased the forces of the 
kingdom to the number of 20,000 ; some reinforce- 
ments andjpfficers had arrived from England ; and, while 
Spain delayed in making the Rejected attack upon 
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her neighbour^ La Lippe exerted himself to the utmost 
to put the frontier in a state #f defence, and to intro- 
duce such a system into the army as would enable it to 
meet the enemy in the field. 

Ere this could be completed, however, the Spanish 
forces had crossed the frontier, and had captured 
Miranda, which was taken in May, 1762. Braganza, 
Chaves, and some minor places also fell., Almeida 
made some resistance, but capitulated after eight days’ 
siege. When these places w^re taken, the Spanish 
forces were in a somewhat worse situation than they 
were before ; for, ponetrating into the wild and uncul- 
tivated districts of Beira, with scarcely any road, and 
neither abundance of food nor water, they lost more 
men by disease than all the forces of Portugal would 
have destroyed, had they been ready to encounter 
them in battle. Such a step, indeed, was impossible 
on the part of Portugal ; but still activity was not 
wanting, as far as it could be prudently exerted, in 
opposition to the Spanish forces. La Lippe lost no op- 
portunity which presented itself ; and, under his com- 
mand, general Burgoyne and colonel Lee surprised and 
totally defeated two considerable bodies of Spaniards 
at Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha. 

Great discouragement spread,*in consequence, through 
the troops of Spain ; and rains of extraordinary 
severity setting in, destroyed the roads, spread disease 
through the armies, and shut up almost every avenue 
by which provisions could be brought tO the forces. 
The Spanish army retreated l^fore disasters which 
it could not combat ; and, in ‘the following year, the 
peace of 1763 removed the danger of Portugal. 
Carvalho is said to have acted ungratefully towards 
Lippe, and to have been jealous of his rising in- 
fluence. The fact is known that, when his services 
were no longer required, the Portuguese minister dis- 
missed him with honours and rewards ; but the rest 
is hypothetical, and may •or may not be true. Al- 
though the previous^ neglect of the army showed, in 
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one respect^ considerable improvidence on the part of 
the minister^ another blanch of the service had been 
more carefully ^attended to^ and^ during the ivar^ the 
Portuguese navy proved itself superior to that of 
Spain. Several Spani^ ships were captured by Portu- 
guese vessels of inferior force; and the efforts made 
during that short war to improve the marine enabled 
Carvalho ^ overawe the Algerine corsairs^ who had 
frequently ravaged the coast of the kingdom^ and to 
secure the trade of the cqpntry against their efforts. 

The internal administration of the country^ how- 
ever^ now chiefly occupied the «> attention of Car- 
valho^ who had^ by this time^ been created count 
Oeyras ; and amidst a number of reforms, improvements, 
and institutions of the greatest value, we of course 
find some changes that were absurd, and some that were 
injurious. Sumptuary laws, having for their object to 
encourage home manufacture, were issued by the minis- 
ter, and the extraordinary expedient of breaking buttons 
of aforeign make by the common hangman was employed, 
we may well believe, without much effect. Widows were 
forbidden to marry after having passed the age of fifty, 
in order to prevent them from conveying their property 
from their natural heirs to young adventurers. Another 
measure, bad in principle*, but which, we are informed, 
produced no evil result, was the monopoly of imported 
grain, which the government assumed to itself. 

By extensive calculations, the production of com 
in Portugal, and the consumption of the people, was 
computed with sufficient accuracy to enable die minister 
to judge how far the supply fell short of the demand ; 
and, in order to guard the corn grower, as well as 
to ensure the nation, against scarcity, he took the 
purchase of foreign grain upon the state, accumulated 
that which to was imported in public granaries, and 
4ispensed it at a reasonable price to the people. Care. 

and wise regulations were established to insure 
the merchant who brought the grain to Portugal 
a fair reiiuineration, and all parties were contented. 
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This act^ though vicious in principle, lost its practical 
evil under its peculiar circumsiuices ; but another act, 
affecting the same subject, was equally wrong, theoreti. 
cally and practically. The whole of Portugal did not 
supply sufficient grain for its consumption ; the districts 
round Lisbon, occupied in the more productive cultiva- 
tion of the vine, scarcely yielded a sufficient quantity of 
corn to supply the capital during a few months. The 
want of roads and means of internal communica- 
tion prevented a larger quantity from being drawn 
. from the corn districts ; and, to remedy the evil, Car- 
vallio had recourse to the despotic measure of peremp- 
torily commanding a great proportion of the vines in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon to be rooted up, and the land 
thus left vacant to be employed in the production of 
corn. 

All these acts were more or less unwise ; but it is 
curious to remark how strongly they were contrasted with 
the whole of the rest of his policy, which was enlight- 
ened ill a very great degree, especially in regard to com- 
merce and agriculture. The monopoly of tobacco, so long 
held by the crown, was removed, and the most beneficial 
effects to commerce immediately ensued. The minister 
established an annual fair at Oeyras ; and by the large 
sums which he himself spent there, and the mag- 
nificence with which he treated all persons who 
flocked thither, rendered it for the time one of the 
greatest marts in Portugal- He caused, also, the fa- 
mous canal to be cut from the sea to that place ; and 
although the censurers of his conduct have discovered 
in diese acts an interested motiVe, inasmuch as a part 
of the neighbouring territory belonged to himself, yet 
there can be no doubt that l^th his regulations and his 
example gave new life and energy to the trade of .Por- 
tugal. He founded, also, a public school of commerce in 
Lisbon, which was speedily frequented by a great number 
of students. Public examinations took place every year, 
and, I believe, on those occasions, he never failed to be 
.present, accompanied 1)y a large body of the nobility. 
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To his efforts^ too^ the large province of Alemtejd 
owed entirely tihe revivat^ of its agricultural prosperity ; 
and^ under his judicious care^ the population, which 
had beeif extremely thin, was very gteatly increased. 
But these were not all the benefits that he conferred 
on Portugal, both the higher and lower classes of 
which country were in a state of lamentable igno- 
rance. He instituted, not only general public schools 
in the capital, and various parts of the country, for 
the instruction of persons in the upper ranks of life, 
but he provided, as far as his means would allow, 
for the education of the lower onlers throughout the 
kingdom. In the capital itself* he placed one of the 
most magnificent institutions of the kind. A part of 
the arsenal was assigned as a place for the education 
of the children of artisans, and an immense number 
were there received, instrucled in all sorts of arts and 
trades, and supported for the space of eight years at the 
public expense. 

The great university of Coimbra, also, the faults 
and neglect of which he had himself opportunities of 
knowing, came likewise under his reforming hand. 
It is true that, in regard to this institution, he put 
forth an assertion which we have not the slightest 
reason to believe was * well founded, namely, that it 
owed the state of decay into which it had f^en to the 
mismanagement of the Jesuits. In all probability the 
cause assigned was not the .true one ; hut of the fact 
itself, that if had fallen into decay, there can be no 
doubt. Ruling the king absolutely, as he now did, he 
easily obtained the royal authority to examine into and 
reform the institutions of that university ; and, under 
the title of king’s lieutenant, he proceeded to Coimbra, 
on the 15th of September, 1772, in great state, and 
accompanied by a large body of the nobility. The 
examinations which he then instituted terminated 
.in the expulsion of a number of the professors, in a 
better arrangement and abbreviation of the vacations, in 
a very important reform of the dourse and objects of 
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study^ and in the substitution of many branches of 
the exact sciences for the wiM and dreaming specu- 
lations of scholastics. Having thus secured a beneficial 
change in the course of study and discipline of the uni. 
versity^ he augmented the appointments attached to 
particular professorships; and, both by pressing invita- 
tions and the prospect of honours and rewards, he in- 
duced a number of scientific and literary m^n to take 
up their abode in Portugal. 

Such were some of Carvalho’ii efforts for the diffusion 
of knowledge amongst the Portuguese people ; and, at the 
same time, he applied himself with noble zeal to alleviate 
the miseries and ameliorate the social condition of many 
classes of his master s subjects. The conventual house 
of the Jesuits in Lisbon became, under his care, a mag. 
iiificent hospital, where all that could be done to lighten 
the miseries of sickness and distress was performed as far 
as the finances of the state ])ermitted. The Jews, and 
other persons differing in faith from the great body of 
the population, were protected and relieved, at least in a 
degree, from the oppression they had formerly laboured 
under ; and the minister exerted himself vigorously to 
put an end to an invidious distinction which was not 
only painful in itself, but produced by its remote effects 
a most injurious result. 

All converts to Christianity from any other religion 
received in Portugal the name of new Christians, 
which they not only retained themselves through 
their own lives, but transmitted for ^er to their 
children. Neither could they ever shake off* the sus- 
picion which attached to this Appellation. They were 
regarded by the inquisition, and by society, as scarcely 
confirmed in their faith. They were watched, doubted, 
and examined, and their slightest words often miscon- 
strued, and made the subject of accusation against them. 
To strike at the root of such a system, Carvalho pub- 
lished an edict, by which he forbade the use of the ex- 
pression new Christian, declaring that all persons having 
once been received info the bosom of the catholic church 
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were Christians^ without distinction^ and in no way to be 
regarded as different fit>m the rest of their brethren. 
What was the effect of this wise and equitable mea- 
sure I do not know ; but another act of Carvalho's, 
founded upon similar principles, tended greatly to relieve 
an oppressed and suffering part of the population. 

At that time, the trade in slaves was in its full and 
virulent qptivity; and it was held in Portugal that 
the child of a slave always remained a slave, so- that 
the country was filled « with a servile race of every 
shade of colour; for the least tint of the dark blood 
of more southern lands, brought® with it the badge 
of slavery. Against such a system the free and en- 
lightened spirit of Carvalho raised itself with vigour; 
and by a royal edict he pronounced that every child born 
in Portugal was free, and that every person who could 
prove diat amongst all his ancestors was one free woman 
immediately recovered his liberty. He also softened 
the severe laws then existing in regard to debtor and 
creditor, let in some light and hope upon insolvent 
debtors, and gave the means to persons who had l)een 
unjustly deprived of property to recover it more easily 
than before. 

These were noble acts, and by these he well de- 
served the fame he lids acquired. Nor was his go- 
vernment of the transatlantic dominions of Portugal 
less wise. It would be impossible, indeed, to enter 
into all the minute regulations which he framed for the 
purpose of ihcreasing the prosperity of the colonists, 
for rendering the functions of the government in Brazil 
regular and easy, and for preventing it from burdening 
or oppressing the people. Suffice it to say, that he did 
make such regulations, and evidently with such objects ; 
but he also exerted himself strenuously and vigorously 
to increaseothe commerce of Brazil and the missions, 
not only by encouraging those branches of industry that 
already existed, but by introducing many new and im- 
portant Greets of exertion^ and he himself lived to 
see his e^ensive views and fine* efforts crowned with 
immense success. 
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As yet^ in the Portuguese dominions in South Ame« 
rica^ notwithstanding the vast advantages of the soil and 
the climate^ the regular cultivation of cotton, sugar, rice, 
indigo, coffee, and cocoa, had not been introduced, and 
the products of those countries had been nearly confined 
to the stones and metals dug from the bosom of the earth, 
and to such objects as wild cotton, materials for dying, 
&c, which were, produced without human exertion.* 
Carvalho, however, saw the infinite benefit of promoting 
a trade in those objects which Required active industry 
to produce, and which would amply repay the labour 
employed. He accosdingly gave the first impulse to the 
cultivation of the articles we have mentioned in Portu- 
guese India ; but carrying his views still farther, and 
feeling to what height the trade would reach which he 
thus originated in a distant land, he built immense ma- 
gazines and warehouses in the commercial sqifare at 
Lisbon for the reception of the goods imported. 

When, in 1772, ten pounds of cotton were sent over 
as the first fruits of the new plantations, much laughter 
was occasioned in the Portuguese capital by the disparity 
between the product and the storehouses appointed to 
receive it ; but Carvalho lived to see those magazines 
filled ; and in 1 806 new warehouses were obliged to 
be sought for those productioil^ which he was the first 
to derive from Brazil. At the same time he freed naviga- 
tion from many of the fetters which had bound it down 
almost to a state of inactivity under former ministers ; 
and he established in Maranon, Fernambifco, and Para 
commercial companies, which greatly favoured the pro- 
gress of that industry which he*was so anxious to in- 
culcate. The latter district was famous for the pro- 
duction of wild cotton ; and, now that it was encouraged 
as an article of trade, thousands of hands were employ- 
ed in gathering and packing it. 

From the period of the earthquake to the end of his 

* I find it stated by some authors ^lat the cultivation of cotton was in. 
troduced before the time of Fombal ; but 1 am inclined to Icojc upon that 
assertion as erroneous. * 
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political career^ Pombal was engaged in reconstracting 
and embellishijpg the Capital city: but the buildings 
which sprang up under his superintendence have been 
generally looked upon as ostentatiously magnificent 
and expensive. A number of splendid public edifices^ 
however, rose from the ruins of the ancient city, 
the principal of which was the arsenal, which af- 
forded vest accommodation, not alone for the recep- 
tion of military stores, but for the meeting of traders 
and for the reception ^f their goods. Architectural 
beauty was considered as well as convenience ; and he 
may be said to have terminated his labours in embel- 
lishing the city, by erecting a magnificent statue of the 
king, his master, in the principal public square of 
Lisbon. One of the four medallions on the pedestal of 
the statue contained the likeness of Pombal himself ; but, 
though accused by many writers of preposterous vanity, 
this is the principal trait of the kind that we find 
recorded against him. 

The minister provided, not alone for the embel- 
lishment of the city, but also for its safety, as far 
as possible, by instituting a body of men for the 
extinction of fire, and by insuring a copious supply 
of water. The police of the town likewise was in- 
finitely improved, and number of those moral evils 
which had sprung from the great calamity of the earth- 
quake were corrected by ivholesome severity in some 
cases, by the prevention of crime in others, and by de- 
porting to the shores of America a multitude of rogues 
and vagabonds which had thronged the streets of Lisbon, 
and rendered life and property insecure. To him, too, 
the country was indebted for the construction of a 
number of good roads ; and in this respect, as in many 
others, we must not judge the exertions of the minis- 
ter by what was not done so much as by what was 
done. 

His systematic purpose of lowering the nobles was 
still pursued with unflinchitig severity, but he seldom, 
if ever, ' attacked any but the gfeat and the powerful. 
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Against them it would seem that he exercised a degree 
of harsh and unjust rigour^ i^ich remains as a stain 
upon his character. He was too great and too power- 
ful to fear them^ and^ consequently^ he might well 
have spared ; but he had found it necessary^ it would 
seem^ in the commencement of his career^ to sweep 
from his path all the opponents of his measures which 
sprang up in that powerful and domineei^ing body. 
For this purpose^ in the first place^ he caused it to he 
declared^ that opposition to tl\p will of the king came 
under the imputation of high treason^ and^ constructively^ 
that opposition tOothe will of the king's minister 
amounted to the same offence : but he pursued the same 
measures against the nobles after he had rendered them 
no longer formidable; and had consequently deprived 
himself of any reasonable excuse for persecuting them. 
He has been reproached by French authors^ ahd it is 
singular that the reproach should come from persons 
of that nation^ with impeding the alliances which the 
nobles laid out amongst themselves ; but, in these re- 
spects, he did no more than has been done by almost 
every sovereign of France ; and, indeed, by the monarchs 
of many other countries. 

His rancour against the Jesuits never ceased, and it 
was destined, before the close* of his career, to meet 
with the most complete gratification. It would take 
too long a time to enter here into the cause of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, to inquire into 
the justice or injustice of the many ch^ges brought 
against them, and, after having separated the falser 
part of the accusation, to ste whether there was 
enough left to justify that act of severity, which was 
soon followed by another still more deep and fatal 
to the society. No doubt can exist that clamour and 
prejudice were as busy against them as arg^ument and 
reason. They were represented as excessively wealthy, 
when in reality they were poor : many of the other 
charges were probably equally unfounded, and many 
were very doubtful, 'But clamour and prejudice are at 
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all times^ and have been^ in*ariiiost all states of toei^y 
that the world^has yetiseen^ two of the most potent 
engines in every conflict of opinions. Numbers of per- 
sons came over to the views of Carvalho, Choiseul^' and 
other statesmen. Catholic Spain itself repudiated the 
Jesuits, Naples also rejected them altogether from its 
bosom, and even Venice and the empire at length raised 
their voices to demand the suppression of the order. 

Clement XI 11., however, continued throughout his 
life to give them his firn^support, and nothing that could 
be done to disgust him with this tenacity had the slightest 
effect in shaking his resolution. •It was in vain that 
France deprived him of Avignon ; it was in vain that 
Naples seized upon Benevento ; it was in vain that 
every country in the rest of Europe vomited forth into 
the papal states the crowd of hungry, impoverished, 
and exiled ecclesiastics, which they cast out from their 
own bosom, forfeiting their possessions with ravenous 
avidity, and but the more virulent against theiiT from 
disappointment of plunder ; Clement stiU remained 
firmly their friend ; but his life was drawing to a close, 
and, in the year 1769> his death left the papal chair 
vacant. 

The conclave that followed was even more full of in- 
trigues than a conclave^ usually is, and it has been sup- 
posed, 1 know not with what truth, that Ganganelli, who 
succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, found that the pro- 
mise of a bull for the suppression of the Jesuits was an 
indispensable* condition to the attainment of the tiara. 
Under his reign at length appeared the famous bull by 
which the institution of Ignatius Loyola was formally 
dissolved. This act immediately restored a complete 
and good understanding between Portugal and Rome. 
Carvalho gave way to indecent expressions of joy ; Lisbon 
was illuminated, and solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up in every church of the kingdom. A nuncio, indeed, 
had been already received in the Portuguese capital, and 
an ambassador had been sent to Rome ; but still the 
authority*'of the nuncio was verf much circumscribed 
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by thft miiuster, aiid;£i^pope giive up a part hia 
autliority for >he purpose of refining .poBsession of ifae 

T£ie 4 claBe of Carvalho’s care^ was marked by w 
commencement of a new war^ and by an attack upon 
hia life. The particulars of the latter event need not 
be dwelt upon at large, but the punishment inflicted 
upon the criminal, a Genoese, of the name of Baptists 
Pele, marks the fierce and sanguinary character of the 
minister whom he assailed. 'Phe unfortunate man was 
condemned to have his hahds struck ofi; and then to 
be tom to pieces by 4iorses; and- 1 believe that the sen- 
tence was full]^ executed. 

The war which occuiTed affected the Brazilian 
territories of * Portugal more than her possessions in 
Europe, though at one period it seemed likely to 
communicate itself to several of the neighbouring 
powers. The Portuguese' in America had for a long 
time been in the habit of encroaching daily upon 
the dominions of Spain ; the territory of ' the holy 
Sacrament, and several other districts were still dis- 
puted ; the rio Grande had been passed in 1770, and 
Portuguese outposts had been established on the Spanish 
bank'of the river. Day by day, in short, ne^v encroach- 
ments were made, and at length severe and formal 
complaints were laid by the king of Spain, which pro- 
ducing little effect, war began in America between tl\e 
two nations. Carvalho clung to the English for sup* 
port : hut in order to prevent the French from taking a 
share in the straggle, he courted that power assiduously; 
proposed that a congress should ■ be held at Park, for 
the decision of the existing differences, and even held 
out the prospect of a marriage between the prince of 
Beira, heir to the Portuguese throne, , and madkme 
Elizabeth of France. 

The power • of the minister, howeyer, was now 
appiroaching its close j the health of the king had 
bera dedining for tome tim%, and towards th^ end of 
1776 his infirmities greatly increased. The daughter 

VOL. V. L‘ 
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of the monarchy and next heir to the throne had been 
married to -Pedro, her funcle, the declared enemy of 
Pombal, and the object of that minister’s hatred 
through life, so that he had little chance of retaining 
his influence under her reign. Surrounded by such 
circumstances, there caii be little doubt that Carvalho, 
who had by this time been created marquis of Pombal *, 
and ruled^ with- the most absolute sway the councils 
of the king, proposed to. his royal master,. to abdicate 
the crown in favour of his grandson, the prince of Beira, 
which would have’ secured to the minister the go- 
vernment of Portugal through life. Whether this pro- 
ject was connected with that of marrying the prince to 
a French princess I do not know ; but the measures 
taken by the queen during the last illness of her hus-‘ 
band frustrated all the plans of Carvalho. He had 
long been obnoxious, it would seem, to that princess, 
though the influence which his wife had acquired over 
her had been one of the chief means of his rise to power. 
She now, however, did all that she could to shut him 
out from the presence of his dying sovereign ; - so that 
although Pombal still ruled the country with despotic 
power, he had no opportunity of inducing the king to 
perform any of those acts which might have secured his 
minister’s authority aftjBr his death. 

That event took place on the 23d of February, 
1777; and on the accession of the young queen, 
Pombal’s services as minister were necessarily con- 
tinued for a few days. The queen-mother, and don 
Pedro, however, took care that she should give 
Pombal no opportunity of obtaining that influence 
with her which he ' had exercised over her father ; 
and in the month of March he was dismissed from 
office, and retired to his estates at Pombal. No sooner 
was he reiiioved, than the pitiful enmity of Pedro and 
his faction broke forth ; the medallion of his bust 
which ornamented the statue of Joseph, was tom down; 
a permission, amounting frohi royal lips to an iqjunction^ 

• Created count Ceyras in 1759, marquii of Pombal, 1770. 
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was given to write against^is government; aiid^ dn^lly^ 
a judicial investigation 6 ( his^conductswas instituted^ 
especially regarding the famous con^iracy of Tavora. 

Pombal^ however, knew^his strong ground, and to all 
interrogatories, h^ replied, that he had acted alone by 
command of the king. This, hoWever, did not shield him 
from the malignity of his enemies ; and he was con^ 
demned for crimes not recognised by any law.' We are 
t<dd, that the trial of Aveiro and the Tavora family was 
particularly dwelt upon in the proceedings against 
Poinbal, and that they were declared innocent, while he 
was pronounced guilfy. Not having, the records of the 
investigation in our possession, it is difficult to arrive at 
any certain facts. One thing, however, is known, which 
is, that the families of the criminals execnted in 1 759 
received no benefit whatsoever from any favourable re- 
vision of their sentence; the decree of attainder was not 
annulled, the possessions not restored, and at the same 
time, Pombal himself was visited by no punishment in 
consequence of his imputed .crimes. He was, it is 
true, ordered to remain at the distance of twenty miles 
from the court, but nothing more took place ; and the 
inference that we must deduce is, that if the court of 
Maria did investigate the conduct of the minister, and 
revise the sentence of the criminals, if it did pronounce 
them innocent, and him guilty, by not atoning to those 
it declared innocent, and punishing him that it declared 
guilty, it cast a suspicion upon its equity^^ which ren- 
ders its sentence of no value in a historical judgment 
of the events of the times. 

Pombal continued to live on his fine estates for 
several years unmolested by any farther proceedings 
against him. The toils and difficulties, the cares, tne 
anxieties, the thought, the exertion diat he had used 
through life, the very violent and strong' passions 
which agitated him, the convulsions of ambition, the 
paroxysms of hatred, and the fever of revenge, had had 
little or no effect upon his Mme of iron. He lived for 
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five years after his dismisssfi'" from office, and- died on 
the 5th of 1782, A: the age of eighty-three years. 

The latter part of his life was spent in devotion, and 
he showed every degree of reverence towards the church 
of which he was a member. Anecdotes indeed are 
brought forward to pr<#e that he became superstitious 
and fanatical, casting himself frequently at the feet of 
the bishop of Coimbra, and demanding absolution at 
his hands. But if we were to trust to all the tales 
of Uiis kind that are toM of every eminent person, we 
should compose our portrait of every great man entirely 
of the faults of those who have thought fit to write 
about him. Pombal left a numerous family, whom he 
had taken care to provide for, with that just care which 
every minister may well be supposed to employ, for the 
purpose of advancing the fortunes of those who hav^ 
natural claims upon him, and of whose talents and 
qualifications he has more certain knowledge than he 
can in general acquire regarding the abilities of others. 

One of his French biographer^, who has sliown the 
strongest disposition to view his cliaracter in the most 
disadvantageous light, declares, almost in the tone of a 
■reproach, that he left behind him a fortune amounting 
to about 12,000/. per annum. Pombal certainly set 
out in life overwhelmed with indigence ; and if in the 
course of nearly sixty years, by the utmost exertions of 
a vast and powerful mind, *by the devotion of his 
whde time, thoughts, and labours, to the service of his 
country; by conferring upon that country vast and 
extraordinary benefits* by increasing her commerce j by 
raising up her agriculture ; by providing the means of 
internal communication; by protecting against corsairs 
h4r external trade ; by raising her capital from the 
ash^s in which the hand of Heaven had laid it ; by in- 
creasing 'individual security, and guarding the lives 
and properties of the innocent against the vicious ; by 
laying fruitful seeds, if they had but been cultivated, for 
proraotipg the general education of the people ; by re- 
moving a thousand burdens and grievances from various 
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suffering classes of the poj^ulation ; by elevating her co- 
lonies to a pitch of- commercUl prosperity which could 
hardly have been hoped for by any one — if by all these 
acts^ Pombal did accumulate for himself a fortune 
somewhat less than that made by many a Portuguese 
merchant of his own and of our days ; if he did increase 
his own income in about the proportion of one to five 
hundred compared with the increase which he effected 
in the revenue of the state, shall we wonder t ‘ shall we 
condemn? * 

The fortune which Pombal left, compared with that 
which he might ha^e made, is trifling, and completely 
frees him from the charge which his enemies have 
brought against him, of having in all his acts consulted 
nothing but his own self-interest. The whole revenues 
of Portugal were at his disposal :* he ruled the country 
with more absolute power than ever any of. its 
monarchs had ruled’ it ; and at the end of twenty- 
seven years' uninterrupted and despotic rule, with the 
possession of vast official salaries, and the gift of two 
large estates from the king for the magnificent services 
he had rendered during the time of the earthquake 
and in the rebuilding of Lisbon, he died possessed of 
a fortune of twelve thousand ^year, not one twentieth 
of the fortune of Mazarin. 

* In regard to the character of Pombal, there is one great 
charge made against him by those who take an evil 
view of his administration. They declare jthat he acted 
without any fixed principles of policy ; and in proof of 
this assertion they bring forward his acts in regard to 
the various ecclesiastical institutions of Portugal, and in 
regard to the relations of that kingdom with France and 
England. The first branch of the charge is, substan. 
tially, that he drove forth, persecuted, and malti%ated 
the Jesuits, and yet showed feelings of deVbtion upon 
various occasions; that he at one time circumscribed 
the power of the inquisition, and at another gav.e it 
greater dignityaand iqithorily, placing his own brother 
at the head thereof, and ascribing to it the title of 
L 3 
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majesty; that he imprisone& the bishop of Coimbra 
for prohibiting Icertain fbreign boohs without the per- 
mission of the government, and yet, at an after period 
threw himself at his feet and demanded absolution at 
his hands, together with various other accusations of the 
same kind. 

In regard to the Jesuits, we need scarcely point 
out that Tombal might be a very religious man in- 
deed, and yet no friend to a fraternity, the first prin- 
ciple of which was to establish an empire within every 
other empire, and to bring every other authority in 
subjection to its own. No one can cloubt that he looked 
upon and treated the Jesuits as a political and not as a 
religious body, though their own assumption and the 
protection of the church of Rome might produce the 
occasional mingling of religious subjects with the general 
course of his arguments against them. The same was 
the case with regard to the bishop) of Coimbra. That 
prelate assumed to himself an authority in secular matters 
which Pombal contended could alone be attributed, to the 
crown ; and he punished him for the first attempt to usurp 
such power, having perhaps good reason to know the 
encroaching spirit in which it was made. The punish- 
ment mights be harsh and severe, as was his character, 
iiut, certainly, that .man is more (^serving of admiration 
than disapprobation who can separate the religious cha. 
racter of the priest from the frailties of the man, and 
show the deepest reverence to religion and its ministers, 
even in the person of one whom he has been obliged to 
punish or oppose in another character. 

In regard to. his proceedings respecting the inqui- 
sition, it is not by any means proved that any change 
or vacillation of conduct whatsoever took place in 
his bc^haviour towards that institution. He curtailed 
its authorhy in the beginning of his career, and 
he left its authority curtailed. To that -authority 
which' he suffered to remain , in its hands, he certainly 
did ascribe greater dignity — perhaps,* as compensa- 
tion for that which he took away — by attributing 
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to it' the title of majesty. But' its sentences still 
remained subject to the revSion of fee king ; and, 
though Malagrida certaihly did suffer by a decree of 
that tribunal, yet, I have found it asserted, that he was 
the only person who absolutely perished in an auto 
da fc during the ministry of Pombal.^ A number of 
persons, indeed, were executed in effigy 5 butj^if ex- 
amine any of the records of Portugal at that day, we 
shall find, that almost all the condemnations of the in- 
quisition under the administration of Pombal were not 
for the wild and visionary crimes which that tribunal 
was permitted to take cognisance of under other minis- 
ters, but for real and substantial delinquencies, attributed 
to the judgment of an ecclesiastical court; and also, 
that in those instances where errors of opinion were 
involved which would in former days have pr©duce<l, 
without the slightes^ doubt, a condernnation to the 
ffanics, the sentence^was comparatively mild.* ** That 


* I subjoin a list of the prisoners who appeared to be in the inquisition 
at the time of wliat may be considered the great gaol delivery of October, 
1765, as I (ind it given, together with the sentences upon them, in an 
English life of Pombal published in 1814, which contains a. very great deal 
of curious information regarding the life of that minister ; though, as will 
be seen in the text, I have been obliged to differ with the author, not only 
with regard to opinions, but with reganl to facts, especially respecting the 
continuance of Fombal in office after the ^‘ath of Joseph ; and his havinjp 
been permitted to sjiend the rest of his days ii» peace, after having been 
dismissed from the ministry. 

** Men who did not abjure their offences. 

** Francisco Gonsalves Lopez, secular priest and confessor ; for crediting 
and spreading fe:gncd divine gifts in a certain person under his religious 
direction and confession — Suspended forever as a confessor and exorcist, 
and banished for five years to Castro Marino. 

** Joaquim Teixeira, postilion ; for assuming the authority of the holy 
office in order to rob a person. — Whipping, and five years' slavery in the 
galleys. • 

** Emanuel Antonio Aranha, alias Francisco Morreira Bandcira, a 
8harin:r or impostor ; for pretending to be of the brotherhood of the holy 
office, -and acting as such inlbchalf of that tribunal, without licence for go 
doing. —Whipping, and five years* banishment to Calsita, with a saving of 
right to the injured party to sue for losses and damages. « 

•* Antonio Joseph Cesario de Azevedo Coutenho, peruke maker; for 
swearing falsely against a certain person. —Whipping, five* yeari* slavery 
in the galleys, and branding as a false evidence. 

“ Francioco Lewis Tavares, friar of a certain orde'r, and Francisco de 
Santa Theresa, friar of a certain order ; for giving false evidence at the 
tribunal of the holy office. —Deprived for ever of certain privileges, with 
suspension of the functions of their cS-ders for ten years, and actual slaverjr 
in the galleys for that space qf time, and afterwards imprisomneiit during 
pleasure, in the cells of the holy office. 

^ " Antonio leitao, lay brother of a certain order ; for the same offence. 

Ja 4 
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l^pmbal jdiould havfe permitf^ the latter class of crimes 
to lie tried at ^11, Is cehainly to be grieved at ; for if 


, Imprisonment durins picahurc iti the cells of the holy office, and afterwards 
actual slaVcry in tl4b"hcys for life. 

** Dt^go Antonio Xavier, friar of a certain order; for tiic same oflbiiCe. 
*>The same^iunibhmeiits as the two preceding the last mentioned. 

“ Men who ^id abjuru their oifenees. 

** Franeis^’O Il.irb(iza, a/ias ^a^t■oal Mertins, a shepherd ; FVancisco 
•liCylG, glover ; Miguel Hodriguez Curto, husbandman ; John de Oliveira, 
•or Teixeira; Joseph FernaniTeo, a soldier; Vital Ferreira Marhado, and 
Antonio Joseph M.iri|uiz, a/ /as Joseph Itibciru, 'labourer ; all fur bigamy. 
—All these senteneed to whipping, and five years’ slavery in the galleys. 

** Antonin da ('osta Karnos, tor bigamy; alid Francisco Antonio Pi- 
mentel, or Antonio Joseph, labourer; for the same offfcnce. — These two 
were sentenced to whipping, and silt 3 tears’ slavery in the galleys. 

** Antonio rraiicihco, sliuphord , fiir crimes of superstition. — JQanibh- 
mont for two vear.'i to (^atitro Marina 

** Benardo Joseph Lotireyro, latiourer ; for pretending to work miraeti. 
lous cures by means of hi.s great piety.— Whipping, and five years’ hlavcry 
in the galleys. 

** John da Costa Oias, for holding blasphemous tenets, and seeking to 
obtain riches by superstitious practices. — Bimibhcd for three jeafs to the 
bishopric of Vizeu. • , 

** Joticph Antonio da Silva Ferreira, notary public; Bonaventura de 
St. Jngo, and Anastasis do>l Santos, secular priest; for speaking ill of the 
proceraiiiga of the holy office.— Kanislied for five years to Angola, 

“ Jaeinti Joseph Coelho, st>cular priest, an officer of the holy otllee; for 
speaking ill of the holy cifflce, and revealing certain proceedings of that 
tribunal. — Depnvoii of his employment in the holy office, and baiiished for 
seven years to Angola. 

** Bernardino Joseplr'do Andrader, bai'helor of law ; for scantlnlous and 
shoretical opinions, not paying due reverence to the holy sacrament, and for 
ipcakiiig ill of the pna’cedings of the holy office.— Perpetual imprisonment 

*ho cells of the holy office, i 

“ Fanunuel Uibeiro, alias ii’Kmaniicl Xavier, alias SclKisti.m Xavier, a 
elorgymaii in minor order<«, sentenced at l^oiinbro, at an act of faith on the 
Sidth of September, 174.';, for having said mass and confessed people with.’ 
out being (|ualiticd ; fur not complying with the lianibhment to which ho' 
was then condemned, and atterwanit. tor being guilty of the same offbnees. 
— Stripped of his, religious habit, whipping, and ten years’ slavery in the 
gallevs. 

Gabriel Nunes, a liver by his wits ; for crimes of Judaism. — Confisca- 
tion of his effects, with imprisonment, and the habi( of ignominy during 
pleasure. * 

** Daniel Nunes, for the 8aii\p offences. — His punishment the same. 

•• Antonio Francisco Leyte, secular priest, and ’confessor ; for atheism, 
-^mprisoninent, and the habit of ignominy during pleasure, inoapaeitated 
for any kind of office, suspended for ever from his religious functipns, and ' 
banish^ to the city of £roca, out of which he is not to go. 

** Antonio Carlos Mniiteiro, secular priest and confessor ; for atheism.— 
Imprisoninentx and habit of ignominy during pleasure, with suspension 
from religious functions. 

“ Women. 

** Catharine Marquez, in effigy, having died in confinement, accused of 
Judaism. 

Josephs Theresa Freirc, for bigamy.— Banishment for three years to 
Guardo. • i 

** Iwouiza Francisca, far the same offimee. — Banishment for three years 
to Porta 
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there ever vas a ministeifipfho couhl have swept away, 
that iniquitous tribunal, the inquisition, aJtogethVr, it \»as 
himself. But we may e'wct too much even from men df 
great and powerful minds»; and when any one begins 
to 'reform evils, we are but too mpch iiicllhed to expect 
that he should reform all. 

In regiird to the conduct of Pombal IP^ards England 
and France, no one, who considers the state ofHPoitugali 
between her somewhat covetous and greedy fnend. Great 
Britain, and a power which professed tp seek her alliance, 
but was scarcely less graspin^^, in France, can doubt that 
It was his duty to his ‘Sovereign and to his country to ba- 
lance, as lar as jiossible, the influence of one b^ the in- 
fluence of the other. He dnl not in any degree break 
with England ; he kept up with a nation, which had 
always been the fricnci of Poituj^d, i*nd had on many 
occasions rendcied her >a>t sei vic^s, a close and iiftiinate 
alliance, though from tim ^ to tiiiK I ( found it neccssaiy 
to show that other countries vcie willing to give then 
support to a kingdom whiih iniglit not he able, per- 
haps, to defend itself, but which could hold out great 
advantages to those friends who <uded it in a moment 
of difhculty. 

His jiroceedings in regard to the wine company of 


“ \ii‘»clu^ C irvnlho, for irimts of superstition, inrl pritending th^it 
shi had In Id cutnirMtion with the soul ot i certain sIli cbm d person 
~2>'i(iihhnif lit ft r throe \ear« to \ i/c u 

* Jokcpha de Jesus, for crimes of superstition — Banishment lor th^ee 
yc irs to I irii 

' Margarotta Josepha, for disrrsjicet shown to the image of a saint 
— Banishment ior thric shears to B isto M acini 
** Ansadorc Mariiiina Ignidiadcbt Miguel, nun of a certain order, f^r 
•feigning ^sions ind rcvclatinnt fur spreading ind writing erroneous doe. 
trines —Vepru ation of pri\ilt(,es, im| risonincnt during plciourt in the 
cells fif the holv office, and afterwards for life in the convent of Calvv^o 
** Aguimar \unos, for crimes of Judaism — Imprisonment, and the 
hibit of Ignominy for life * ^ 

* Besides those above nuntioneel, the two following died in the prison of 
the inquisition, but were pronounced iniioecnt —Men who died in prison, 
but were judg^ innix;c iit and brought out in effigy 

“ John da Cunha, friar of the ordqir ot barefooted Carmelite^ accused 
of having conceived ill opinions of the procce dings of the holy office * 

“ John Per¥eir i da Cunha, "knight of the order of Christ , aeci s^d of 
having b||p guilty of idolatrous crimes ’ 
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Oporto were, indeed, likely Ho be injurious to British 
trade ; but rather than permanently alienate so powerful 
a supporter, he in a great degree modified the regu- 
lations complained of. But he did not yield more than 
necessary to dbviate the chance of a rupture with his great 
ally, and, on other hand, would not suffer himself to 
be tempted b^^’rance any further .than was required to 
obtain a Counterbalancing influence to that of England. 
France, indeed, put forth claims to be treated in all 
mercantile points on tht same footing as England, and 
declared that Fombal had held out hopes that such 
would be the case. But there can* be little doubt that 
this was a diplomatic assumption on thc^art of France ; 
and Fombul at once and pertinaciously denied that he 
had given the slightest reason to believe that such a con- 
cession would l)e made. 

As ‘a ruler^ another serious accusation is brought 
against him, in which every one must concur: this charge 
was of displaying severity of the darkest, sternest, and 
most barbarous character in liis proceedings against the 
high nobility ; and it must be acknowledged, that the 
virulence and vehemence with which he pursued the 
objects of his indignation gave an air of truth to the 
insinuations of bis a<lversarics, that personal enmities 
ii/ingled with smdi acts, if they were not indeed the 
source from wliicli they sprang. This must be* con- 
ceded by every one ; hut at the same time it is to he 
remarked, that tlic scourge in the hands of Fombal 
had been sadly required by the high nobles of his country. 
Nevertheless, when we find that on opening the gates of 
the prisons in Portugal 800 prisoners were found 
wasting away their existence in a living death, most of 
them of high station and delicate nurture^ but who had 
been subject to every privation besides that of liberty, 
wc capnoi**but feel that there was dark and terrible in- 
justice Committed. All these men loudly proclaimed 
their own innocence, and rumour and hatred, of course, 
• swelled the account of the v^ctim^ of Carvalho's tyranny, 
till we find it stated that 4000 persons pe|[ighed in 
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prison during his adminiitration, besides those which 
were liberated after his fall. those Ivho were lilter- 
ated, many had been in prison for years, and against 
many no sentence of any competent court was awarded. 
That any number of men should be in prison six months 
without having been tried and condemn^, is a disgrace 
to any minister who tolerates the act, ffid a dark foul 
spot in the history of any civilised country. * 

Pombal set out in life an ambitious man. He strove 
'for power ; he strove for distinction ; he himself entered 
into the high class of nobility which he had depressed ; 
he married his chilcfren into the first families of the 
realm ; he bestowed high offices on his sons ; he placed 
one of his brothers at the head of the department of the 
marine, and he raised another to the rank of cardinal. 
All this he did, and in so doing was perhaps moved by 
ambition ; but it would Imj very happy for all thc*coun- 
tries of the world if their ministers could contrive to 
ally to their personal ambition so many qualities bene- 
ficial to the state. Nor have we a right to suppose that 
his proceeding against the grandees proceeded solely 
from envy, because he ultimately was placed by the 
marquisate of Pombal in their class, and sought therein 
alliances for his cliildf^en. 

In person he was, as we have said, .strikingly hantf- 
soine, gigantic in stature, noble and graceful in demean- 
our, polite iind ceremoniou.s in his maimers, and mild 
and agreeable in his conversation. He hacl seen much 
and read much ; so that his society, whenever he pleased 
to render it so, was both interesting and instructive. 
He was active and indefatigable in business ; keen, pene- 
trating, and |hrewd in his negotiations ; but he -knew, 
oven as well as Mazarin, how to make use of procrastin- 
ation and evasion when any unreasonable proposal “was 
pressed upon him, in order to delay a decisTon which 
would naturally be offensive, till circumstances had 
changed, and enabled him to do so with less ^sk.* 
Those countries which, were *not successful in their ne- 
gotiating with him, have 'accused him of every sort of 
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insincerity and faithlessncsi^ The high nobility and 
the Jesuits lali every ftcrime to his charge^ but the 
merchants ot his native country ji^stly revere liis 
name^ even to the present day; and Portugal^ in de. 
spite of struggles and contentions, is reaping still vast 
benefits from^he government of one whom even his 
enemies allows to be unrivalled as an administrator.^* 
n 

* I find it asserted that Pombal would not permit the foreign post to 
arrive more than once a week in Portugal, aiul that he forbade any public 
journal to be published in thc«portugueke capital. These assertions re- 
quire prcKif of a kind which it would be very difiicult to procure, i«i>eciall/ 
as they aro totally op|K)sc<i to the whole course of his conduct ; he not only 
4 Jiaving tolerated, but eiicuMraged, the publication and translation of every 
• foreign work, without any consideration whatsoever of the course of 
politics which it advocated. Most of the acts of Poinbal, however, remain 
enveloped in a certain degree of obscurity, which hcfecins rather to li.ive 
noortetl than otherwise ; probably feeling certain that a time would come 
when it would be necessary for him to entrench himself behind the royal 
authority, and to c<ist upon the king the rcstionsibility of his measure.-s. 1 1 
is scarta'ly possible to conceive more contradictory statements in regard to 
fiicts, tt;an have been put forth resticctiiig the whole conduct ot Pom- 
bal, and (*vcn rcs(M!i;ting tj/e events that followed his fall. . Some writers 
positively and distinctly assert that the family of Tavora were restored to 
all their honours and estates, while others as contidently declare that no 
such restitution ivas ever made. This is only one out of a thousalkl .con- 
tradictory statements. 
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JOSEPH MONINO*, COUNT OF FLORIDA 
BLANCA. 

HORN 1730j died 1808. 


JosRPii MoninOj Count of Florida Blanca^ was born at 
the small village of*Helin, in Murcia^ of respectable 
parents in the middle class of life. His father was a 
notary^ and it would seem, a man of sound and clear 
judgment, and irreproachable conduct. Though by no 
means rich, he bestowed upon his son a careful and ex- 
tended education ; and after having jnaiiitained him for 
some time at the college of the capital of his native 
province, he sent him to ^alamanca, where he ajiplied 
liiinself diligently to the study of the law. His pro- 
gress at the university was, we are told, distinguished, 
his apidicatioii indefatigable, and his talents remarked, 
even at that period. 

( )n his return to Murcia, no opening presented itself, 
and for several years he followed thy profession of Ihs 
father as a mere notary. He attracted the attention, 
however, it w^ould seem, of some persons who enableil 
him to commence his career as an advocate, and soon 
distinguished himself in pleading. Amongst Others who 
took especial notice of him, and became convinced that 
he possessed qualities of a very high order, was a ca- 
tiiolic priest of the name of Patrick Curtis, who was then 
domestic chaplain in the family of Ossuna. Curtis, it 
would seem, introduced the young advocate to •that 
powerful race, who found the expectations Vhich the 
chaplain had raised in his favour more than verified. 

• Froufh writers mention him uTider the name of Fraitcis Anthony 
Muiliiio ; but I have aceount of Coxe, as the onlv h:s- 

tm) I hdv§ of that period docs not iiiciiuoii Ins Clirutiaii iiatue. 
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He continued for some tin^e to practise at the bar/ 
gaining daily Sfpme increase of reputation^ till at length 
he was appointed^ by the interest, we are told, of the 
Ossuna family, to the lucrative post of one of the fiscals 
of the council of Castile. There is reason to believe 
that he also obtained several offices of minor impor- 
tance ; and he himself alludes to* some political trans- 
actions in which he took part about the same time ; but 
this was the first office in which he attracted the attention 
of the government. 

His next step, and the particulars connected with it, 
are amongst the most obscure parts* of his history. By 
some, he is said to have obtained the notice of the fierce 
and fiery Aranda ; by others, that he gained the esteem 
and respect of Squillaci ; while others again say, that he 
was protected from the first by Grimaldi. However that 
may he, it is certain that he was suddenly appointed 
ambassador to Rome, under the pontificate of Cle- 
ment XIV. Circumstanced as Spain was at that time, 
this embassy was one of the*mo 8 t important diplon>atic 
stations that could have been conferred, and in that 
delicate employment, the new minister distinguished him- 
self greatly, conducting his negotiations with the wily 
court of Rome, with equal skill and gentleness, inain- 
W.-ing a great degree of harmony between the pontiff and 
the king of Spain, notwithstanding the strong and severe 
measures which Aranda had taken for the suppression 
of the usurped privileges of the inquisition, and for 
limiting in every respect the power of the papal nuncio 
in Spain. 

These were delicate and difficult transactions to dis- 
cuss with the pontiff^ who saw himself shorn of a 
great part of his power and influence in that country, 
which may be considered as one of the strong-holds of 
catholicise . But, nevertheless, Mofiino, aided indeed by 
the prudent and complying ten) per of Clement, smoothed 
all difficulties, and allayed all irritation. At length, how. 
ever, Clement was removed by death ; and in the year 
1775, the conclave assembled, wnich elected Pius VI.. 
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Every efibrt was made by t]^e friends of the Jesuits to 
raise to the papal throne one of the cax|linal8 favour* 
able to that body ; but Spain w£ at this time decidedly 
opposed to the order of Jesus. Portugal under Poinbal 
hesitated at no measures against them^ and Muillno^ 
with calm and quiet skill, and considerable decision of 
character, conducted his negotiations with the sacred 
college in^ such a 'manner as to contribute essentially 
to the elevation of Pius to the chair of St. Peter. 

lie was still exercising his junctions as ambassador 
to the holy see, and expecting, we have every reason 
to believe, no preferment of any kind, when he sud* 
denly received a summons to return to Madrid and to 
assume the higher and more important post of minister. 
This event was brought about by the retirement of 
Grimaldi, whose timid and gentle mind was unable to 
struggle with all the difficulties which must ever sur- 
round a Spanish minister, lie had been constantly op- 
posed in tfie council by Ararnla ; but during the period 
of that minister’s continuance in office he had remained, 
in hopes of ultimately terminating the struggle by sup- 
planting his great and more decided rival, whose harsh 
rudeness, even towards the king himself*, and frequently 
expressed determination to resign, Grimaldi well knew 
must ultimately lead to his dismissal. 

Charles at length accepted the resignation of Aranda, 
but appointed him, at his own request, to the post 
of ambassador at the court of Versailles. Grim^di, 
however, soon found that the influence of his rival’s 
powerful mind and numerous partisans was not extin- 

* Coxc rIvck a mirious anecdote of Aranda's bold Impudence, derived 
from the information of a p;:r8on who received it from Aranda himselC 
It is to the followiiiR c'flect “In the altercations of the cabflict, which 
marked the latter period of his career, an anecdote has been .preserved, 
which displays the indei^endent and intemperate spirit of the iiiinisicr, 
and still more the good nature and forbearance of the monarch. At he 
was urging some of his reforms with bis characteristic perseterance, the 
king, after in vain attempting to check him, exclaimed, * Count d’ Aranda, 
vott are more obstinate than an Arragoncse mule !' * Please your majesty * 
rejoined the count, * I know one more obstinate.* To the question, ‘Who ?* 
he added, * His saered majesty don Carlos the third king of Spain and the 
ladies.’ The king smile<i Wthe lAiily, dismissed him with his usual com- 
placcncy, and was accustomed te relate the anecdote with apparent satis- 
faction." 
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gukhcd by bis retirement ^om the cabinet and &om 
the kingdom. | Various additional annoyances came to 
increase the weight of tnose that he had formerly borne^ 
and after sever^ efforts he also obtained permission to 
resign^ and* the honourable distinction of being per. 
milted to name his successor. This distinction, how- 
ever, caused him a temporary embarrassment ; for^ on 
casting Kis eyes round, he saw no one in ^adrid in 
whom he could conscientiously repose the power which 
was intrusted to him. . 

A t length, however, his chief secretary, nanied Del Cam- 
po, callc(l to his recollection don Joceph Moriiiio,who had 
been lately created, for his services at Rome, count of Flo- 
rida Rlanca. The talents of the person so recommended 
were beyond all doul)t ; his uprightness and good in- 
tentions were also well known. Ills mild and pleasing 
inanntTs, with a oertaiu native dignity which pervaded 
all his actions, were well calculated to please the mo- 
narch. Ills being a Spaniard by birth,, and sprung 
from the. middle classes of the pco^de, was likely to re- 
coin mend him to his fellow-countrymen, and Grimaldi 
hesitated not a moment in naming him to the king.* The 
nomination was at once accepted. Florida Blanca's pro- 
ceedings against the Jesuits, and the reconciliation which 

had effected betwecM the courts of Rome and Madrid, 
after the disputes regarding Parma, strongly recommend- 
ed him to the king,* and perhaps it might also be a great 
advantage in Charles’s eyes that he entered upon tlie 
ministry frL*o from all those party feelings and con- 
nexions which had so lamentably distracted the Spanish 
cabinet during the administrations of Grimaldi, Squillaci, 
and Arapda. As w’e have said, Florida Blanca was not a 
little surprised by the new*s of his elevation ; but setting 
outefrom Rome as soon as possible, he proceeded rapidly 

* The French account which represents Florida Blanca as succeeding 
Sqiiillaci is quite erroneous. The tumult in Madrid, which produced the 
dismissal of that minister, his di8nii8<..*il Oom office itself, and the apiwint- 
ment of don Michael Musquix to the administration of the finance, took 
place nearly a yiar before the recall of Florida Blanca firom Home, the 
dismissal of'Stniillaci having occurred in yarch, 1776, and the resignation 
of Grimaldi taking place in 1777. 
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to Madrid, where Grimaldi%till continued exercising the 
functions of his office till the yrival of* his successor. 
He took much pains to initiate Florida Blanca into the 
official routine of his new station, and joyfully resigned 
into his hands, on the l()th of February, 1777, that 
power, the weight of which had oppressed him. 

Florida Blanca assumed the reins of government at 
a time, indeed, of great difficulty, but at a time also 
when a number of the most beneficial changes were 
u])on the very eve of taking ^lace, wliich liad the 
effect of giving a splendour to the very opening of his 
ministry, and to faciTitate ail his operations from the 
commencement. 'I'he encroachments of Portugal upon 
the South American territories of Spain had already 
called forth the indignation of the Spanish government, 
and a consi<Ierable Spanish fleet and army hac^ lK*en 
sent out to repel aggression and to make reprisals. At 
the same time, immense preparations were carrietl on in 
Spain for the purpose of invading Portugal itself ; so 
that WMr, of tlie most pertinacious kind, apfieared in- 
evitable, not alone in remote colonies, but in the very 
heart of the peninsula. 

Pombal, pursuing his schemes with a determination 
and vehemence wliich characterised him, offered a for- 
rnidabh* opponent, endowed witR ex|iericnee, skill, and 
habits of business, to a young minister just entering 
upon office. But scarcely had the appointment of 
Floriila Bianca taken place, when the deatl] of Joseph, 
king of I’ortugal, took away from the great Portuguese 
minister every support that he possessed at the court, 
and his fall was immediately succeeded by negotiations 
between Madrid and Lisbon for the renewal of peace, 
and a final settlement of the differences existing l>e- 
tween the two countries. These negotiations vCere 
commenced by a proposal, on the jiart of don Ignatius 
de Souza, the Portuguese ambassador, which was im- 
mediately seized by Florida Blanca, who made hut one 
condition ere he proceeded* to treat, which was that 
the wdiole transaction might take place without the in- 

VOL. V. M 
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tervention of mediators. l%iis was readily assented to 
by the Portuguese ininJ;ter, who probably had as bad 
an opinion of the friendly offices of other countries as 

Florida Blanca himself. 

The proceedings then went on rapidly ^ and mes- 
sengers were at once sent out to suspend all hostile 
operation's in South America ; but they arrived too late 
to effect that object, Spain having already gained con- 
siderable advantages, which, of course, tended to make 
the terms agreed upoiAnore favourable to her. Such 
was tile first negotiation which was undertaken by Flo- 
rida IMaiica as minister ; and he showed therein all 
the same calm, prudent, and just discrimination which 
distinguished his ministry in various other respects. 
The conferences were carried on in Spain, and a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace was very shortly arranged, 
containing many important definitions and concessions 
in regard to the boundaries of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese territories in South America. Spain, indeed, 
made some sacrifices; but she yet retained great ad- 
vantages ; amongst which one of the most important was 
the accurate ascertainment of boundaries, in regard to 
which constant contentions had previously taken place. 

^ „ The means werenojy prepared for bringing about a 
restoration of that amity and close connexion between 
Spain and Portugal which had almost entirely ceased 
during the vehement administration of Pombal in the 
latter countr;y. These means Florida Blanca did not 
cease to cultivate, and he received every facility from 
the ascendency which the queen-mother of Portugal, the 
sister of the reigning king of Spain, possessed in the 
counsels of her daughter. She was induced to visit the 
Spanish court very shortly after the appointment of 
Florida Blanca ; and by his skill a treaty was drawn 
up and signed at the Pardo, on the 24th of March, 
1778, by which a sort of family compact was entered 
into lietween Spain and Portugal. 

The respective territories of the two countries in 
Europe and America were mutually guaranteed, and 
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the preliminary treaty of *1777 was confirmed in re- 
gard to the limits. Neither #f the two contracting 
powers was to engage in any war or alliance tO tllC 
prejudice of the other. Neutrality was to be observed 
by the one if the other entered into war with a foreign 
state, except in case of an invasion of the territories 
of one of the confederates ; under which circuij^stances 
provision was made for mutual defence, with a clause 
to save the inviolability of existing treaties with other 
powers. A commercial treaty ^vas at tlie same time 
entered into, or rather, I should say, a part of this 
treaty was devoted to the arrangement of the com- 
merce of the two nations. Each country therein as- 
sured to the other an equality of privileges with the 
most favoured nations ; and it was further determined 
that the favourable regulations affecting the subjects of 
Spain and Portugal, made in the reign of Sebastian, 
should be revived and immediately })ut in force. Two 
islands were ceded by Portugal on the coast of Africa, 
in order that Spain might carry on the nefarious trade 
in slaves with greater facility ; and a number of other 
points, regarding the internal communications of the 
two countries, and their mutual co-operation and assist- 
ance in cases of necessity, filled ui> the rest of tj^p 
treaty. 

This important negotiation and its success gained 
for Florida lllanca, as it well deserved, the highest 
credit with his own court; and Charles, as^a token of 
his esteem for his new minister, ottered him the grand 
cross of the order of Charles III,, which he with mo- 
dest pertinacity declined. 

His ministry, however, was by no moans destined to 
retain the same pacific character with which it set out ; 
and it very soon appeared that a rupture between Great 
Britain and Spain was inevitable, if the latter country 
adhered to the policy wliich had hitherto been pursued 
by the Bourbon kings of Spain, with very few inter- 
ruptions. The ministepi was, in the first instance, de- 
cidedly opposed to a breach with England, or to aid 

M 2 
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France in he| efforts to support the American insur- 
gents in their struggles^r independence. Never losing 
sight of the position of the South American colonies of 
Spain^ he declared that he looked upon the independence 
of America as a state which would be no less detrimental 
to Spain than to Great Britain herself. The French, 
howeve% exerted their utmost influence to obtain the 
assistance of Spain, and drew Charles III. into a nego- 
tiatioTi as arbiU'r between France and England, in which 
the Bourbon prince’s natural partiality for the former 
country led him on, step by step, to support her in her 
demands. 

Before he finally broke off* the negotiation as a me- 
diator, Charles had undoubtedly determined upon the 
line of conduct which he afterwards followed. He had 
increased his naval and military establishment; he 
had, as far as possible, prepared every thing in order 
to give support to France ; and at lengtli, even before 
the refusal of the terms which he proposed to England 
was known at Madrid, his minister at tlie court of 
London had received orders to quit it abruptly, without 
the ordinary form of taking leave. In this case, the 
conduct of Charles and of his minister was certainly 
■d » '•ingenuous ; for Fk rida Blanca himself acknowledges 
that during the cdurse of the whole negotiations, which 
extended over a year, Spain, while pretending to act 
merely as a mediator, and giving England every assur- 
ance that she had no collusion whatever with France, 
was carrying on, both in America and Europe, prepara- 
tions, under his own directions, which enabled her to 
take a vigorous part in behalf of the court of Versailles. 

In the mean time, the results which Florida Blanca 
ha<l expected from the treaty between Portugal and Spain 
had tak?n place. Previous to that treaty, the most 
immense and extraordinary system of smuggling had 
been carried on in the Rio de la Plata, both by the 
Portuguese, and under their name, by which the trade 
of the adjacent provinces of Spanish America had been 
almost annihilated. No sooner, however, was that 
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treaty 'concluded^ than this^ntraband trade was put an 
end to by the acquisition^ on tb| part of Ipain^ of those 
districts in which it had been principally conducted. In 
a very short time, the commerce of Buenos Ayres was more 
than doubled, and Spain herself immediately felt, in tiie 
increase of her revenues, the advantages thus obtained. 
The sinews of war were thus afforded to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, and the activity and energy of FluridiiT Blanca 
soon prepared means such as Spain had seldom witnessed 
for carrying on hostilities with oSect. 

It would seem, indeed, that the Spanish minister, with 
not very generous fet^ings, looked to the embarrassed 
state of England, with the ordinary expectation of ob- 
taining some advantages as the purchase even of neu- 
trality. A hint was given to the British ministry, that 
if Great Britain would give up Gibraltar, Spain might 
be induced to take no part against her. England, •how- 
ever, was too wise and too confident to consent, and no 
notice was taken of the suggestion. 

In the mean time, with foresight, labour, and ener- 
getic activity, Florida Blanca carried his negotiations 
ijito almost every quarter of the world. IFith various 
Indian princes a communication had already l)een 
established under the administration of Grimaldi, for the 
purpose of diminishing the British power in the EaJfl , 
and Florida Blanca now continued e^erly to treat with 
IlyderAlIy; the effect of which negotiations made them- 
selves felt ere long. From the extreme south he turned to 
the extreme north, and threw out various suggestions 
calculated to destroy the good understanding which had 
previously existed between the courts of London ami 
St. Petersbnrgh. lie succeeded so far with the empress 
that he obtained, in the end, that famous result known 
by the name of the armed neutrality, and in the ntean 
time engaged her to suspentl her operations against the 
empire, and to mediate a peace, which enabled France 
to employ her undivided forces against Great Britain. 

AFith Prussia and wi^h Vienna also he treated, and al. 
though the ostensible hostility towards Great Britain was 
M 3 
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on the part of France^ far giaater evils were rendered to 
this country^ cLd far n^re dangerous steps taken against 
her by Florida Blanca^ than by all the ministers of the 
court of Versailles. While thus employed in making 
great efforts for the cause of the allies in general, he 
did not neglect to pursue eagerly every means tliat 
could render war with England beneiicial to Spain. 
In timl^ of peace, as well as during preceding hostilities, 
England had continued to hold Gibraltar with a strong 
and tenacious hand, and there can be little doubt that 
the hope of recovering that important fortress had, 
on various occasions, been one of ''the chief inducements 
with Spain to take part with our enemies against us. 

Hoping to signalise his administration by an event so 
gratifying to every Spaniard, as the capture of Gibraltar, 
Florida Blanca, while employing all his energies to in- 
crease the friends and diminish the enemies of France, 
neglected nothing which could ensure the success of his 
efforts against that city ; and it must be admitted, that 
no one who ha<l preceded him ever displayed so much 
forethought, care, and Jictivity, in attempting that 
object, Spain still possessed several ])osts on the coast 
of Harbary, and any assault made upon tliese by native 
pow'ers would, of course, have interrupted or impeded 
tilt* Spanish efforts aga'inst (lihraltar. An attack of that 
kiinl had very lately been made by the king of Morocco 
upon the fortress of Melilla; and it was evident that 
Fhifjlland might endeavour, in case of a breach between 
Spain and Urcat Britain, to rouse the Barbary states 
against the Spaniards. 

In «)rdcr to prevent any success from attending such 
efforts on the part of the English, Florida Blanca, before 
war Avas declarcil, carried on a long and skilful negotia- 
tiiy.i with the emperor of Morocco, who sent an ambassa- 
dor to MUdri<l, in order to communicate with the Spanish 
ministtr. The exertions of Florida Blanca were crowned 
with the most complete success, and the emperor of 
Morocco was not only induced to enter into a treaty, by 
Avhich he bound himself to remain at peace and amity 
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vrith Spain^ to open his pctts to Spanish^vessels^ and to 
show every favour to that country, but llso deposited a 
part of his treasure in the hands of the Spanish go- 
vernment, as a security for the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments. 

The conclusion of all these arrangements left Spain 
in the most favourable situation for underta^ig a 
war in which she had ever been placed. Her ailversary 
was already engaged with numerous and powerful enc- 
mieSj with scarcely one friend afAongst the states of Eu- 
rope^ at war with her own colonies in America, and 
having to defend^ in India, an immense and difficult 
tract of country against the efforts of internal and ex- 
ternal assailants. Spain, on the contrary, was at peace 
with every other power in Europe. Her territories 
in America were secured from attack on the side of 
Brazil by the treaty with Portugal. Her openitions 
against (libraltar were facilitated by her treaties with 
the Barbary princes ; and while the other maritime 
states of Kurope were bound to maintain a neutrality in 
the struggle tluit was about to take place between Kng- 
land and her enemies, the forces of France and Spain 
were united, and the revolt of America afforded a strong 
and important <ii version to weaken the efforts of (ireat 
Britain in Europe. 

Under these circumstances, with forty sail of the 
line ready to put to sea, with an army in a higli state 
of preparation, and with considerable treasures brought 
from the New \Vorld with much greater facility since 
the’eonnexion with Portugal, Spain entered upon the war, 
and the Frericli and Spanish fleets uniting in the neigh, 
bourhood of Cadiz, sailed towards the Ifritish (Jhaniiel, 
with a force of sixty-eight ships of the line, exclusive of 
frigates. The intention of the allies was to maJie a 
descent upon the English coast, and fifty thoflsand men 
had been collected on the shores of France for that 
purpose. But disputes and misunderstandings took 
place between the French 'and Spanish commanders ; 
numerous mistakes were committed by botli; and this 
.M 4 
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immense fleets after spending^ many weeks in movements 
of no import^ice^ put back into Brest in a shattered 
and debilitated state. 

In the mean time^ the proceedings of the Spanish 
court against Gibraltar were carried on with great 
activity. That fortress was blockaded by land and 
sea; and the deceitful conduct of Spain in regard 
to the '^nediation had thrown England so far off its 
guard, dikt the important post which we possessed in 
the peninsula had beqjQ left by no means in a con- 
dition iitted to withstand a long siege. The most 
rdl^id exertions, however, were r^ade by England to 
remedy this error. Immense exertions took place 
in her dock-yards. Rodney was ordered to com- 
mand the fleet in preparation ; and flnding that forty 
French sail of the line had been appointed to watch for 
him Lt Brest, while admiral Langara, with a consider- 
able force maintained the blockade upon Gibraltar, he ob- 
tained the command of nearly the whole channel fleet, 
and set sail with twenty ships of the line, passing Brest 
before the French and Spanish armament had put to sea. 

The blockading squadron had not remained off Gib- 
raltar without any effort of Florida Blanca to in- 
crease its strength. A large re-enforcement was ordered 
ta.join it under the command of don Louis of Cordova; 
but storms intervened, the squadrons were prevented 
from uniting ; Rodney encountered Langara off Cape 
St. Vincent, and cutting him off from his own coast, 
notwithstanding a tremendous gale upon a lee shore, 
completely defeated him, only four vessels escaping out 
of the whole Spanish fleet. It is but justice, however, 
to say that the British force was far superior to that of 
Spain, and that Langara, and every officer under his 
compiand, fought with a determination and vigour which 
did the hi^^hest honour to their country.* 

* The father of him who writes these pages was, at that time, a midship- 
man on Imard the Invincible, commanded by captain Cornish, which was 
engaged with Langara during part of the action ; and the gallant and de- 
termined resistance of the Spanish admiral, who would not strike till his 
ship was a mere wreck, made an impression vfhich was never efbeed amidst 
all the events of a long and varied life. 
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Gibraltar and Minorca vasre immediately relieved^ and 
consternation and grief spread through thi Spanish court. 
But Charles III. was of too generous a nature to attri- 
bute to Florida Blanca a disaster to prevent which that 
minister had taken every means that skill and foresight 
could devise. His disappointment and humiliation^ 
however^ induced him to determine upon refining 
from any farther attempts of a great and comnjd^nsive 
nature^ and he gave positive commands thatnis fleets 
should remain in the Spanish#<seas. Admiral Solano 
was sent out to guard the Spanish colonies in America ; 
but Gaston and Corflova were kept upon the coastl^of 
Spain, till an opportunity suddenly presented itself for 
striking a retaliating stroke at the British marine. 

Too confident from the success which had attended 
Rodney’s efforts, and imagining that the seas had been 
cleared of the enemies of (ireat Britain, the English mi- 
nistry suffered the East and West India fleets to sail under 
the escort of nothing but a man-of-war and two frigates. 
The two fleets were to remain in company till they 
reached the Azores, and were then to separate for their 
several destinations. Florida Blanca received intimation 
of this rash proceeding ; but he met with obstacles in 
taking advantage of tlie temerity of his adversary, from 
the state of sullen timidity into Vhich the late disaifLer 
had thrown his own sovereign. Charles pertinaciously 
adhered to his determination of not suffering the 
Spanish fleet to leave the coast, and it was with the very 
greatest difficulty that Florida Blanca persuaded the 
monarch to allow him to capture for Spain a convoy that 
was absolutely without defence. His unwilling consent 
was at length wrung from him, and Cordova and Gaston 
were despatched to intercept the British East and West 
India fleets at the Azores. 

This operation was the most successful fhat Spain 
had undertaken for many years. The English fleets 
were encountered by the Spanish force before they 
separated ; the Britisjjt lin^ of battle ship and the 
two frigates effected their escape ; but of the convoy. 
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consisting of fifty-five vesseb, there was not one which 
did not fall into the hi^nds of the Spaniards. An im. 
mense quantity of merchandise^ arms^ ammunition^ and 
clothing was thus taken by the Spaniards. The loss 
to Great Britain amounted to nearly two millions of 
money, and about two thousand men destined for the 
land ice were taken prisoners^ besides the crews of 
the ve^ls. Nothing could be more glorious or more 
gratifying to tlie minister^ and his triumph had no abate- 
ment, inasmuch as during the whole of this transaction 
he was fulfilling the duties of the minister of marine, 
wlfo was ill, as well as the functions of his own depart- 
ment. 

Efforts were at the same time made in America 
for the conquest of Florida, and the Spanish arms were 
completely successful. But as in these transactions it 
is impossible to ascertain what share Florida Blanca had 
in the design or execution, we shall not enter into the 
particulars. To Florida Blanca, however, must be at- 
tributed entirely the design for surprising Minorca. 
The execution of it indeed was not so well conducted as 
the p}an was formed ; but the island was captured after 
a sharp' struggle, and a great benefit accrued to Spain. 

In the mean time, however, differences l)egan to take 
plaLe between tlie^ courts of Paris and Madrid ; and 
through the court of Lisbon some opening was given 
for the commencement of a negotiation between Spain 
and Great Britain. In consequence of this opening, 
while new measures wrere taken for reducing Gibraltar, 
Florida Blanca employed his whole diplomatic skill to 
obtain from England the cession of that fortress as 
the price of the retreat of Spain from her alliance with 
the court of Versailles. The events of the famous 
siege of Gibraltar, and the destruction of the floating 
batteries Of the Spaniards, are well known — events 
with which Florida Blanca had little to do, except in 
causing the siege to be continued, even after it was hope- 
less, for the purpose of carrying qn the negotiation with 
England under favourable circumstances. 
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As the diplomatic relations between ^ain and Eng- 
land had ceased^ the communications of the two courts 
were transmitted through an Irish priest, of the name 
of Hussey, who negotiated with Mr. Cumberland, pri- 
vate secretary to Lord George Germains. Mr. Hussey 
had been attached to the mission of the Spanish em- 
bassy in London, and had remained after th^recall 
of ^e ambassador. Ily his means, Florid^^Elanca 
intimated to the British court that the king of Spain 
Was willing* to treat ; and H*ussey was immediately 
sent over to Madrid, charged with vague instructions, 
for the purpose of ‘forwarding the negotiation. This 
secret agent at once obtained admission to Florida 
Blanca, whom he found inclined to believe that the 
suggestion about the cession of Gibraltar, transmitted 
through the court of Lisbon, had been solely thrown 
out with a design to effect a breach lietween France and 
Spain. It was of course a great object with the cabinet 
of Great Britain to ascertain what were the real en- 
gagements iK'tween the courts of Madrii^l and Versailles; 
and the statement given by Cumberland himself of the 
means which Mr. Hussey employed to arrive that 
knowledge forms a curious display of diplomatic ma- 
noeuvring. The account, for which wc are indebted to 
Mr. Coxe, is as foIlow^s : — 

Notwithstanding this impediment, Mr. Hussey 
faithfully persisted in the purposes of his undertaking, 
and in the course of a conversation with Florida Blanca, 
took occasion to probe him upon the supposed engage- 
ment of S[»ain with France, not to make peace without 
her participation and concurrence. The train took fire, 
as was intended. I’iqued at the suggestion, the minister 
rushed into his cabinet, took out his papers, put them 
into Mr. Hussey’s hand, declaring on his honou* that 
tliose engagements contained the whole of what had 
been stipulated between the two allied courts, and that 
no part of them could, or ever should, bind Spain in 
the manner he suggested. 'She was free to make peace 
with England independently ; but he doubted the sin- 
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cerity of the Bptish cabinet, land added with emphasis, 
that Gibraltar must be ^.the indispensable basis of the 
negotiation.” 

Negotiations were now more formally commenced; 
and ^e British cabinet determined upon giving up 
ivibraltar, upon the condition of receiving certain equi- 
valentiLin order to make that important^ sacrifice pa- 
latable the nation. Whether these equivalents, 
taken in conjunction with the advantage to he derived 
from the secession of Spain from the enemies of Great 
Britain, and the various benetits likely to arise from 
a treaty of amity between the two countries, were or 
were not more than sufficient to compensate for what 
England was to give up, it is not necessary here to in- 
quire. The ministers, even while determining amongst 
themselves upon the sacrifice proposed, maintained to- 
wards ‘Mr. Hussey so reserved and dry a demeanour, 
that he was induced to believe his negotiation had en- 
tirely failed ; and we cannot but feel that he was not 
very well treated as an individual, though as a diplo- 
matic precaution the reserve of the British ministers 
was necessary in some degree. That reserve, however, 
was carried to such excess that the negotiation had very 
nearly been broken oft* at once. 

The success of Rodney at this time came opportunely 
to induce Spain not rashly to cut oft* all means of conclud- 
ing a peace with England. Cumberland himself was at 
length empowered to proceed upon a secret commission 
into Spain, and communicate with Florida Blanca in 
person. The history of this part of the transaction is not 
unworthy of note, as affording an extraordinary example 
of the ignorance of almost all foreign nations regarding 
our national character, and of the false inferences con- 
tinually drawn from a misappreciation of events taking 
place in England. Cumberland had succeeded to a 
certain extent in the object of his negotiation with 
Florida Blanca, and there is reason to believe that the 
■ketch of a convention had' absokitely been drawn out, 
when there arrived at Madrid various reports of the 
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famous No popery which took place in the 

middle of the year 1780. Florida Blaica became con- 
vinced that the government Great firitaim was on 
the eve of. being overthrown, and he consequently re- 
fused, for a time, to treat any further with the agent of 
a ministry whose fall seemed to him decided. 

The conferences between him and Cumberlai^ were 
at length resumed, and the English envoy endtfSvouied 
to open a negotiation for a general peace. His efforts, 
however, were ineffectual. Florida Blanca had deter- 
mined, it would seem, not to withdraw from Ihe alliance 
with France, unless*the cession of Gibraltar by England 
was made the basis of negotiation. This the British 
cabinet would not consent to, and Cumberland was re- 
called, after a stay of eight months in Spain. 

'fhese transactions had taken place while the ope- 
rations which we have detailed were going mi, and 
were, of course, affected by the various military events 
which occurred. One result, however, accrued from the 
apiiearance of an Knglish envoy at the court of Sjiain ; 
which was, that France eagerly bestirred herself to carry 
on the war with vigour at every point where the Spanish 
interests were affected, and endeavoured thus to draw 
the bonds lK*tween the two courts more closely together. 
Great efforts were now deteriflined against our )Fcst 
India islands ; but De Grasse was defeated by Rodney, 
and the only success which attended the arms of Spain 
was the capture of the Bahama Islands, which was ac. 
complished with the greatest ease. Notwithstanding 
this partial success, the failure of the attack upon Gib- 
raltar, the defeat of De Grasse, and the utter want of 
success attending almost all the French efforts, showed 
the two Continental powers opposed to England that the 
force of that country was by no means in the deptessed 
state they had imagined. 

England, on her part, however, was well disposed to 
enter into negotiations for peace. Various important 
reverses had occurred in 'America, which gave such 
force and vigour to the insurrection of tlie colonics, that 
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scarcely a hope remained of ^ver being able to reduce 
them again to libjection.'especially if supported by any 
European power. The ^outcry which had been raised 
against the administration, both for entering into the war 
and for their conduct in pursuing it^ had reached its 
highest pitch, and been aggravated by the capture of 
lord ^rnwallis^s army ; so that it became no longer 
possibl^or the ministry of lord North to carry on the 
business of the country. 

The ministry of tha^marquis of Rockingham suc- 
ceeded; and, as they had always expressed the most 
earnest desire for peace, negotiations Tor that x>urpose were 
immediately opened at Paris. The anxiety, however, 
which the British ministers displayed to obtain a general 
pacification, had very nearly overthrown their efforts for 
that purpose. The claims of France became inordinate ; 
and SpUin not only demanded the immediate cession of 
Gibraltar, but several other districts of the utmost im- 
portance to our trade. In order to quicken the decision 
of the English court, count d’Estaing was sent to Spain, 
and arranged with Florida Blanca a plan for combined 
operations against the English possessions in the West 
Indies ; which, could it have been carried into execu- 
tion, would have annihilated our power in that part of 
the globe. 

In the mean time, however, the death of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham produced another change in the 
British administration. Mr. Fox retired from office, 
and lord Shelburne was jdaced at the head of the 
government, having under him Mr. Pitt, then in the 
first rise of his political career. The negotiations were 
still carried on, and every thing was done on the part 
of England to avoid the cession of Gibraltar. Had 
Frang?, Spain, and America, however, remained firmly 
united togwtlicr, while HoUand still refused to treat 
upon a separate basis, and the other powers of the north 
continued in a state of armed neutrality, there can be 
no doubt that Floriila Blanca woiild have gained the 
object for which he struggled, and would have forced 
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England to cede that fortr^s^ in the attack and defence 
of which so much blood and tr^hsure had seen expended. 

The intrigues of the French* minister, however, and 
the disunion which began to spread amongst the allies, 
weakened the powers of the whole, while England, united 
in purpose, notwithstanding all tlie declamations of the 
parliament, had less difficulty in conducting her ^re of 
the negotiation. From the first opening of tli^iego* 
tiatioii. Great Britain had offered to recognise the inde- 
pendence of America ; but theAjsiericans naturally clung 
to their connection with France, till the English ministers 
were enabled to show them, not only that the French 
statesman Vergennes was labouring with both parties to 
prevent them from agreeing, but was actually tampering 
with the various states of America, for the purpose of 
weakening them, and keeping them in a sort of subjec- 
tion to France. As soon as this was proved beyond a 
doubt, the American commissioners signed provisional 
articles of peace with England, and France and Spain 
found themselves in a situation much less favourable than 
at the lieginning of the negotiation. 

At the same time, the failure of the celebrated floating 
batteries employed against Gibraltar forced Florida Blanca 
to lower his tone, though the siege was still, as we have 
said, continued, for the purpose M intimidating EngWnd. 
A fleet of fifty ships also was collectd'd, according to the 
plan arranged with d’Estaing, for farther proceedings in 
the West Indies ; and it would seem that lord Shel- 
burne and his administration determined at length upon 
ceding to Spain a fortress which had been the cause of 
constant contention between the two countries. There 
is every reason to believe, however, that the French 
minister pursued, as usual in this respect, the same 
course of double-dealing that he had done in regigfid to 
America. 

It is scarcely possible here to unravel all the intricate 
parts of the negotiation; but it is clear that at the 
very time when preliminaries were drawn up, import- 
ing the cession of Gibraltar in consideration of receiv- 
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ing Porto Rico and Oran^ Yergennes wai^ negotiating 
secretly with she Engllih government^ sihd 1 have 
scarcely a doubt sufferea the British ministry to perceive 
that France was by no means anxious that the proposed 
exchange should take place^ and very probably held 
oiU some hopes that she would co-operate to reduce the 
demands of Spain. Impediments were thrown in the 
way oP the sailing of the united French and Spanish 
armaments^ notwithstanding the most pressing and 
anxious instances of Florida Blanca^ who himself de* 
dares that he saw very great benefits to be galhed by 
despatching the fleet at once^ ev^n if the treaty were 
signed the next day and peace restored. There can be 
no doubt that the Spanish minister reasonably enter, 
tained the most sanguine expectation that the prelitnin-i 
aries, which had been drawn up with the consent of the 
various governments^ and which stipulated the cession 
of Gibraltar, would be signed at once. The king also 
was fully persuaded that such would be the case; and 
leaving the conclusion of the business in the hands of 
his skilful and active minister, the monarch set out for 
Arat^uez, expecting that the very next courier would 
bring him intelligence that Gibraltar was restored, and 
that, to use an expression of Louis XIV., be was mas. 
ter An his own house. ^ 

An outburst of popular feeling, however, which took 
place in England at the very mention of ceding a for- 
tress which had been purchased by some of the best 
blood of the* country, showed the English government 
that they could not carry such a measure. France en- 
couraged them to retreat from their concessions ; and 
instead of the desired intelligence, the courier, expected 
with so much anxiety, brought Florida Blanca thi 
tidug^ that England would not agree to surrender 
the fortreis. The decision was not, indeed, announced 
in these precise words; but France represented that 
Great Britain would not give up Gibraltar, except upon 
equivalents which would ' be burdensome to France 
itself ; and the utmost energy of the cabinet of Versailles 
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was employed to induce Spanish monarch and Flo. 
rida Blanca to withdraw from the demand of Gibraltar 
as an indi^nsable article. 

The most cogent argument which could be em. 
ployed was the apparent design of France to abandon 
the interest of her ally ; and the apprehension of such 
an event, the evasions of France, when called , upon 
to employ her forces farther against Great Britain, 
the voluntary offer of eastern Florida as well as western 
Florida, which latter district ^as all that Spain had 
demanded in that quarter, with the renunciation of 
the British claims *upon Minorca, and a somewhat 
vague clause respecting the evacuation of all points 
possessed by England upon the Spanish continent of 
America, induced Florida Blanca to hesitate. At this 
juncture the' French court pressed upon that of Spain 
the acceptance of the conditions proposed by* Eng- 
land, in terms which could not be misunderstood, de- 
daring those conditions to be just and reasonable, while 
at the same time England agreed to leave the question 
of Gibraltar open to be discussed upon some future 
occasion. Florida Blanca, seeing that his master was 
virtually abandoned by his ally, that America was re- 
moved from tlie field of contention, and that every thing 
might be jost, but little gainetf, by further resistance, 
reluctantly consented to the arrangefbent proposed, and 
the preliminaries were accordingly signed, on the 30th 
of January, 1783. 

In the course of this war Spain had displayed energy, 
activity, and resources such as she had not brought into 
action for many years. She had held a distinguished 

C art in the hostilities of the day ; she had contended, 
rith some disadvantage, indeed, Itolanced by one great ad - 
vantage, with Great Britain on her own peculiar decent ; 
she had made immense and gallant exertions/which had 
very nearly been crowned with success, for the capture 
of Gibraltar ; she had subdued Minorca, and she had, 
in fact, both excited t}ie surprise and gained the respect 
of neighbouring nations, who had long looked upon her 

VOL. V. N 
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as nearly exhausted by bad «government8 and internal 
contentions. The advantages^ also^ which she derived 
from her exertions in the Conclusion of the war were great. 
The whole of the fine tract of the two Floridas was re* 
stored or ceded to her. Minorca was retained, and an 
admission of rights in regard to the coasts of the bay of 
Mexico was wrung from the British negotiators, wMch 
left e^y prospect of accomplishing the same great 
object with England which had been already accom- 
plished with Portugal ; ouamely, that of putting an end 
to the terrible contraband trade which was carried on in 
South America under cover of the^settlements of other 
countries. 

This peace, so advantageous to Spain, was scarcely 
less so to France ; but the British nation judged that the 
concessions of the ministry had been far too great, and 
Mr.FdX and lord North combined to drive lord Shelburne 
from the head of the government before the definitive 
treaty was concluded. The former statesman imme- 
diately announced that he would have nothing said 
in regard to the cession of Gibraltar, and the principal 
difficulties reduced themselves to the definition of the 
vague words, The Spanish continent of America, and 
the tract of country which was to be cleared of its 
English Kttlers.*’ A Vong and intricate negotiation 
ensued upon the subject, and Florida Blanca skilfully 
avoided entering into fresh hostilities with England, and 
yet obtained the reintegration of the large tract of 
country called the Mosquito coast, with the other terri* 
tories of Spain in South America. Several other bene- 
fits of a commercial and financial nature are mentioned 
by Florida Blanca, in his account of his own ministry ; 
but the treaty was sufficiently distingmshed from all 
othei^ to which Spain had been a part^ since the acces- 
sion of the^Bourbons by tlie solid territorial advantages 
obtained. 

During the course of a long and arduous war, ex- 
tending over a space of nearly fi^ve years, and during 
intricate and frequent negotiations, Florida Blanca had 
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exerted himself ■writh indefatigable ener^, not Only to 
conduct the measures adopted ii^oppositidh to the enemy 
and in co-operation with his allies, but in forming and exe- 
cuting internal arrangements, of which we shall soon have 
to speak. Th^ exertions had very greatly injured his 
health ; and after having obtained rewards and honours 
of various kinds for the other persons who had bought 
the war to a successful termination, he demanded, as 
the only favour he required for himself, to be permitted 
to retire. The benefits accruing from his sagacity and 
activity were too evident to Charles HI., however, to ad- 
mit of his granting tfiis request, and Florida Hlanca was 
compelled, by order of his master, to continue in the 
execution of liis functions. 

His first act after the war was one well calculated 
to satisfy the people, even though their expectatipns of 
recovering Gibraltar were disappointed. All the ex- 
traordinary contributions which had been raised at the 
commencement of hostilities with Kngland were imme- 
diately put an end to after the signature of the definitive 
treaty of peace. 

We must now turn,howevw, to the internal regula- 
tions which we have mentioned, and which commenced 
by establishing a strict and efPec^ ve police in the metro- 
polis. Something had been done, it^is true, in thif re- 
spect, by preceding ministers, and count Aranda had 
effected a considerable improvement by the division of 
the city into sixtf-four wards, each of which was super- 
intended by a committee^ of the inhabitants. Eight of 
these vrards formed a quarter, and each quarter was 
placed under a magistrate. 1 am not able to discover 
whether the general cleansing of the city had taken place 
previous to, or in the commencement of, the ministry of 
Florida Blanca, and he himself leaves it in some degree 
doubtful ; but there can be no doubt that to* him is to 
he attributed the endeavour, to use his own words, to 
purify it morally and politically, from the idle vagabonds 
and voluntary mendisants,* who, with their families, 
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formedf^a perm(inent seounarji of delinquents and liber, 
tines.” 

His first effort was to put down mendicity^ which 
was carried at that time to an extent in Madrid that 
is scarcely conceivable. One great encouragement to 
this evil was a habit of the kings of Spain^ by which^ 
both in their journeys and hunting parties^ large 
sums were given away as alms to the various poor 
persons who followed the royal train. No sooner was a 
hunting party announced^ than thousands of beggars 
rushed out into the fields to obtain their share of the 
royal bounty ; and, either wandering about, or returning 
in promiscuous crowds at night, went through scenes of 
depravity and vice equally lamentable and disgusting. 
Florida Blanca no sooner became aware of these facts, 
than he suggested to the king the necessity of putting 
a stop to the practice ; and it was arranged that the 
alms thus formerly distributed indiscriminately should 
be reserved to be applied to the relief of the real and as. 
certained poor of the places which the king visited. 

At the aame time, means were taken for housing the 
beggars, and providing for the swarms of poor children ; 
and a general superior junta of charity was formed, in or. 
der to superintend the measures adopted for these pur- 
pose, to assist the committees of the wards, and to apply 
to these beneficial objects such pious foundations and 
funds as could be justly turned into that course* At the 
same time, means were taken to enlarg^and support the 
hospitals, the*general workhouses, and other receptacles of 
the kind ; and an institution was established, having for 
its object to furnish employment, and moral and religious 
instruction to the prostitutes who swarmed in the capital, 
so as to reclaim them if possible. All these efforts of 
course required considerable expense, and that expense 
was supplied by what 1 find called by Florida Blanca, 
'' charitable impositions,” or in fact, a rate levied foM 
the purpose, in addition to the large contributions of be- 
nevolent persons. ■ " « 

These impositions, though established for a particular 
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purpose, enabled the minster to do mfich «more than 
probably he had at first contemplated,*and apparently 
'without very severely burdenfng the other classes of 
the people. The subject, however, is so very important 
to the best interests of humanity, that the variety of 
miscellaneous objects which Florida Blanca was enabled 
to accomplish by the means placed at his disposal, had 
better be related in his own words, to guard against any 
mistake. 1 shall therefore make no apology for extract- 
ing nearly two pages from his* statement, in reference 
to these particular points. 

Separately and *independently of the general junta 
and committees, succour is granted to several thousands 
of respectable, honest, and modest persons, who are 
pressed by necessity, and concealed by decprum ; wives 
and widows of officers, of ministers, and others in em- 
ployment; younger sons and orphan daughters, their 
children and wives ; farmers' work men, traders and ar- 
tisans, receive also daily assis&nce from the funds of the 
charitable imposition, which your majesty intrusted to 
my care. 

All the committees of wards have vied in establishing 
schools for poor or forsaken girls, in which, l)C8ide6 the 
Christian doctrine and a good education, they are in- 
structed in works proper for ttfeir ^x, and in difierent 
branches of industry, which are considerably increased, 
and prove useful. The deputations of La Trinidad 
and St. Isidad weave ribands similar to those of France. 
In those of the Barrio de la Comadra*and Mira del 
Rio, besides needlework, are made fine embroidery, 
with silk, gold, silver, and artificial fiowers. Marry 
hundred girls are taught in these schools ; clothes 
have been given to tlie needy, rewards to those who 
distinguished themselves in the public examinations, 
and portions to those who have married? For this 
• purpose, extraordinary sums have been granted to the 
committees from the. same charitable funds created by 
your majesty, and placecf at my disposal. Poor and 
abandoned ^ys also receive a similar education, and 
N 3 
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experience sinq^r attention cn training them up to the 
business of which they^are capable. Some thousands 
reap this advantage from the cares of your majesty^ Its 
appears from the relations printed and published every 
three months. 

The deputies assist artisans and labourers^ who are 
in want of employment, and provide for the sick poor 
at their own houses, instead of sending them to the 
hospitals, where disgust and repugnance, delays in suf- 
fering themselves to be^5sonveyed thither, the unwhole- 
some air occasioned by numbers, and the want of par- 
ticular assistance, cause the death of many, while 
those who recover, leave at last during their illness, 
their families enforced to beggary and corruption of 
morals. Measures are taken to remedy these evils, 
by the care of the committees, of which there are 
already twenty-four in the three quarters of the palace. 
St. Geroiiimo and Affligidps have regulations and 
assignments from your majesty for the expenses of 
attending the poor at their own houses. Expedients 
are adopted for regulating the rest.’’ 

Such were the views of a most enlightened states- 
man ; and we have his own word that the effect of his 
measures during a long^ series of years was such as he 
wished and expec^d, hot only in greatly improv. 
ing the state of the metropolis, but in spreading, as 
examples, to the provinces and provincial towns, and 
amelioiating the condition of the lower classes tlirough* 
out the whole country. One of the things which 
Florida Blanca laboured the most strenuously to pro* 
mote, was tlie education of the people throughout 
Spain : a difficult task in a country where the national 
character and national religipn both tended strongly to 
resist «all innovations, and to ding to darkness in pre- 
ference to \ight. 

Let me not .be misunderstood, as wishing to throw 
out accusations against the Roman catholic religion; 
having seen and known a remarkable instance, where, 
in a catholic country, the education of the lower dasses 
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is carried on with a discrimination anfl energy which 
does the highest credit to every one connected with the 
system, and with a zeal, the only fault of which is, that 
it approaches to despotism. * I speak merely of a mo- 
dification, I might perhaps say abuse, of the Roman 
catholic religion ; and it is a singular fact, that Spain 
was amongst the first countries in which national edu- 
cation was really treated as a science, and the essay of 
Carapomanes, published before the matter had received 
one thousandth part of the attention which it has since 
attracted, is still ^ book full of very valuable sug- 
gestions. t 

Various societies were formed throughout the king- 
dom for the purpose of educating and encouraging 
the poor ; agriculture, arts, and trades, were taught, 
and a number of schools of design were instituted 
before the year 1780, which scarcely exist in Eng- 
land in the year 1858. One institution -established 
by the charitable society of Madrid, and that of various 
other places, was of a kind which has been found 
the most beneficial that it is possible to conceive 
wherever it has been adopted. This was called the 
monte pio, but must not be confounded at all with 
institutions under a similar game in other countries. 
The object of this institution was ^he same as that of 
the Attelier de Charite, of Ghent, — that is to say, 
to provide employment for the poor out of work. 
The Spanish institution was, I believe,^ originally de- 
signed for women, but a number of men were also 
assisted by it, and employment was furnished to a mul- 


* I speak of Bavaria, where I was conducted through the diflfbrent 
schools by some of the most enlightened members of the catholic church. 
1 was sumred in every respect to make what inquiries I liked, and every 
IkciUty was given for my acquiring information in my own waa. With 
these means of satisfying myself, the result was a con victioii —though I 
can never recognise the principle of compulsion in a syslem of national 
education, — that the catholics of Germany are not in any degree behind 
their protestant brethren, either in activity, seal, or discrimination in the 
great and vital point of popular education. 

1 am incline to beiiev^that tbis work was published before Florida 
Blanca was called to the Mead of the administration. But 1 speak flrom 
mere recollection, not having the work by me, and not finding it mentioned 
In any catalogue f possess. 

N 4 
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titade of both lexes, in spinninj^^ weaving, printing, &e. 
The regulatioifs affecting this institution were dif. 
foment, I believe,* from ^ose adopted in the AtteUer 
de ChaiiU^y and the result was not so complete ; for 
in Ghent, at the expense of the 20,000 florins per 
annum, or ' thereabout — less than 2000/. — all traces 
of mendicity have been removed from that large town, 
and a number of poor, and otherwise unemployed 
people, varying from 800 in the winter to 400 in 
the summer, are furni^hiKl with work, receiving wages 
sufficient to support them with a tolerable degree of 
comfort. 

Still the advantages resulting to Spain were immense, 
and other societies sprung u\;> in every part of the 
kingdom, on the model of that of Madrid. The pur- 
pose of benefiting the poor was obviously a great 
and noble one ; and the object of diffusing a love of 
order and a spirit of industry amongst the lower classes, 
was well worthy of the most strenuous efforts of a great 
minister : but the few words in which Florida Blanca 
comments upon these societies and their results, in my 
opinion, do more to show how great and comprehensive 
his mind was, how extensive his views, and how philo- 
sophically benevolent his ’heart, than could have been 
done'by any great undertaken and carried througli 
successfully, or difficult negotiations conducted to a fortu- 
nate termination. 1 give them exactly as 1 find them ; 
for I find therein put forth, as results arrived at, some 
of tile greatest objects for which a statesman could strive. 

I do not say,” writes the minister, " that all the so- 
cieties have been equally useful and attentive ; but the 
greater part are so, and in general many advantages 
have arisen from uniting the principal citiatens, employ^ 
ing vmrthily the time of the ckrgy and nobility, and ea?- 
ciiing in ev^y class the desire of doing good for the service 
of the country'* 

Fully to appreciate the force o£*these words, we must 

• Sec the account of thU institution given by Mr. Auguite Volsln, in his 
most interesting work upon the city of Ghent 
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remember the state of S|aun before the| administration 
of Florida Blanca, and look at it at the jteriod when the 
streets were filled with every tort of * foulness and or- 
dure, and so thronged with beggars, that a passage could 
scarry be forced among them. 

^ In pursuing these measures, the Spanish clergy in 
general showed themselves most wiUing to co-operate 
with the minister, and the ..higher clergy especially de- 
dici^d a great part of their time and of their large 
incomes to the improvement the places under their 
charge, ('harity houses, hospitals, penitentiaries, and 
schools, sprung up fiiroughout the whole country. It 
happened, however, that in order to meet a part of 
the expenses thus incunCd, Florida Blanca was obliged 
to have recourse to a measure which alienated the af- 
fections of a great hody of the clergy, and called up 
an outcry against his measures. This was the raising 
of what was termed a pious fund, by a tax upon the 
clergy. The ecclesiastical preferments having cure were 
not charged, but the others were ; an^, even from Florida 
Blanca's own statement, it would seem that though the 
act was performed under the sanction of a papal brief, 
the regulations were such as admitted of great partiality 
in the distribution of the burden. 

We exempt Florida Blanca from the imputation 
of a design of showing such partiality ; but it is evi- 
dent that his regulations on this subject were not 
drawn up with the same care and foresight which he 
usually displayed. In general, however, the clergy, 
and especially those in the most elevated stations, were 
favourable to his government, and he on his part strenu- 
ously opposed the introduction of any of those harsh and 
sweeping measures, which Pombal had pursued in Por- 
tugal. At the same time, however, with that cahn and 
tranquil discrimination which, with but few^exceptions, 
characterised all his proceedings, he gradually intro- 
duced very many beneficial changes which were cal- 
culated, if they had ^n followed, to produce a gra- 
dual but complete reform in the church of Spain. The 
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privilege of sailctuary, that most abused of institutioDs^ 
was restricted *in every way^ and the number of places 
which could afford such a refuge to criminals, was greatly 
reduced. Measures were taken for regulating the mo. 
nastic institutions of the country, and correcting their 
tendency to increase ; and Florida Blanca also laboured 
diligently but prudently to diminish the authority of the 
church of Rome, in Spain, and to supply its place by the 
authority of the sovereign. * 

The most importaiTI of all steps in the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Spain, and the most difficult to be taken, 
was the attack upon the inquisition, which at the very 
period of Florida Blanca’s entrance into office had 
proceeded against Olavide, # zealous servant of the 
crown, and pronounced upon him a severe punishment, 
though his life was spared. Florida Blanca did all that 
he coiild to mitigate the severity exercised towards 
Olavide; and, fearless of the consequences himself, though 
prudent from consideration of popular prejudices, he, 
step by step, encroached upon the authority of the holy 
office, till at length, in 1784, he ventured to i)ublish a 
decree, by which it was enacted, that no grandee or any 
person in the civil or military employment of the crown, 
could be subjected to a process without the express ap. 
probation of the king. From that moment the power 
of the inquisition, as a dangerous ecclesiastical tribunal, 
might be considered as at an end, till other events intro- 
duced a state of things which rendered nugatory all wise 
regulations of the past. 

If Florida Blanca assailed in so successful a manner 
a tribunal which was calculated to dispense any thing 
but substantial justice, he did not fail to regulate and 
improve the general system for the administration of the 
laws«rhroughout the land. As one great end in all such 
regulation^, the prompt execution of justice was sought 
for, and there can be no doubt that it was an object of 
primary importance in the courts of Spain, where those 
delays which are absolutely necessary to the investigation 
of facts and the due application of law, were protracted 
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and increased to such a degree, as to be, if possible, worse 
than the absolute denial of justice itself. * One of Florida 
Blanca’s peculiar qualities was ftie power of adopting and 
executing tlie schemes of other personii) deprived of the 
parts which rendered them dangerous or detrimental. 
Thus, much of what he attempted in the reform of the 
courts of law may be found shadowed out in the propo- 
sals of former ministers, especially of Alberoni and 
Uipperda. 

All the courts were commanded to make a monthly 
report of the cases before them, of the progress made 
therein, and of the cause of any delays that had occur- 
red ; and, by an after edict, particular formularies and 
rules were ordered to* be adopted in recording the 
causes before the courts, by which, at any time, the 
above particulars could be ascertained in a moment, 
should it be necessary, between the monthly reports. 
Great improvements were also introduced, having for 
their purpose to put an end to the multitude of appeals 
which were constantly taking place* from one court to 
another. Precautions were adopted to guard against 
malicious proceedings, and to prevent courts of law 
from becoming the instruments of vindictive rancour ; 
and regulations were made to enable artisans and jour- 
neymen to recover with ease flie amount of any wvages 
due to them. 

A number of miscellaneous improvements, also, arc to 
be attributed to Florida Blanca, regarding a thousand dif- 
ferent points of internal polity: wise laws ^ere framed for 
the prevention of clandestine and imprudent marriages : 
general cemeteries were constructed, so as to remove from 
the interior of cities the dangerous evil of dispersed bury- 
ing places : great and successful efforts were made to 
reclaim the gipsies who infested Spain, and wha were 
driven by the contempt and hatred previouAy attached 
to their very name, to crimes and vices not natural to 
their character ; and,^n short, it is impossible to con- 
template this part of thaf statesman’s administration, 
without feeling that his great anxiety was not to over- 
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flirow and to diestroy, but to tmproTe and reform every 
institution^ culllyating all the seeds of good to be found 
therein^ and eradicating^ all the evil. 

We must ndhr turn^ however^ to another branch of 
his enterprises^ a branch -which he looked upon as infi- 
nitely important ; although in this country and in these 
times^ far less attention is paid to such objects of po- 
litical endeavour than the most ordinary forethought 
would show to be needful. I speak of the cultivation 
of the arts an^ sciences^ and we must never forget 
that one of the great objects proj^osed to himself by 
Florida Blanca was^ in his own words^ to unite the 
, principal citizens ; to employ worthily the time of the 
clergy and nobility ; and to excite in every class the 
desire of doing good for the service of the country." 
For this purpose Florida Blanca laboured eagerly in 
various ways; but in none, more directly, than by 
giving to the pursuits of science and literature those ho- 
nours and rewards which are their due upon every con- 
sideration, but which they unfortunately so seldom 
obtain. 

'Previous to the ministry of Florida Blanca, a stigma was 
affixed in Spain to the exercise of any of the arts ; and 
he points out in his statement, that this stigma afibrded 
a pretext for remaining m idleness and vice to those who, 
with the title of nobles, were unwilling, notwithstanding 
their poverty, to apply themselves to active employment. 
From this unjust and evil load Florida Blanca relieved 
the arts by granting the right of holding hereditary no- 
bility to scientific and literary men. At the same time 
every thing was done to raise and to ennoble the arts. 
A multitude of persons were sent abroad and supported 
by the government, for the purpose of studying the 
flcienlbfic and literary institutions of other countries, 
and bringihg ]iome every improvement that could be 
met with from foreign lands : a botanical garden was 
laid out; a provisional establisliment was formed for 
facilitating the study of chemisiny; the improvement 
of medicine and surgery was eagerly sought ; the aca- 
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demies of paintings engra^png, and arclptecture^ which 
had been founded under preceding ministers^ were ex- 
tended in sphere, and elevati^ by honours, rewards, 
and distinctions, showered upon them by Florida Blanca; 
and, for the purpose of affording a fitting building for. 
the scientific societies of the capital, a splendid edifice 
of 700 feet in length was constructed, to render which 
magnificent and convenient the utmost efforts of the 
architectural art as tlien practised in Spain were em- 
ployed. 

As soon as this building was sufficiently advanced to 
admit of it, a fine cdllection of specimens of natural his- 
tory, which the king and his minister had been busily 
engaged in fonning, was conveyed thither, and certainly 
no means were wanting on the part of Flori(& Blanca 
to make the arts and sciences flourish in the capital 
of Spain. In the more mechanical arts the nfinister 
showed the same zeal. Immense numbers of artisans 
and mechanicians were invited from foreign countries, 
and great rewards bestowed on those who distinguished 
themselves. In all instances where machines or models 
thereof could be obtained, they were brought over to » 
Spain, and persons were employed to be continually on 
the watch for improvements devised in other countries. 
Manufactories of a thousand aiticles which no one had 
ever dreamed of fabricating in Spaiii, or which had long 
ceased to be produced, were instituted and revived, and 
schools for learning handicraft arts were zealously pa- 
tronised by the minister and the king. 

Nor \cas agriculture by any means neglected : for to 
that science the minister gave a more than ordinary por. 
tion of his attention. One of the greatest difficulties 
attending the cultivation of the Spanish soil, not- 
withstanding its natural fertility, arises from thg fre- 
quent droughts to which many districts of the country 
are subjected. To remedy tliis evil Florida Blanca ap- 
plied himself with an energy which, in many instances, 
triumphed over natttx|| hex^elf. The famous canal of 
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Aragon, which^ had been commenced under the em- 
peror Charles Vf, was carried on under the administra- 
tion of Florida Blanca/ and, at the time of making 
his report, it had reached Saragossa, and was thence 
winding on towards the Mediterranean. This canal was 
not destined alone for the purposes of navigation, though 
such was its primary object. But it was so constructed 
as to afford the means of irrigating the country on 
either side of its course, and we find that it produced 
the greatest change in the agricultural prosperity of that 
part of Spain. 

In the kingdom of Murcia also' which had suffered 
considerably from drought, and which as the minister's 
birth-phuje he regarded with peculiar fondness, two 
enormous reservoirs were constructed for the purpose of 
reserving all the superfluous water which fell during the 
more rainy parts of the year; and dykes were constructed 
to enclose the mass of waters collected, of the enormous 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet, fabricated of 
hewn stone, and clasped together with iron rods. The 
projected height of these gigantic walls was no less than 
t two hundred and ten feet; and in Florida Blanca s own 
time, when they had only been carried up to alwut 
half the intended height, they contained more than 
twen^-four millions of dubic yards of water. To supply 
these reservoirs, required aqueducts, excavations, con- 
duits, and other reservoirs, which were constructed with 
a labour and solidity that rivalled the most extraordinary 
efforts of Rome and ancient Egypt. ^Mt may easily be 
conceived,” says the minister himself, what was the 
result of irrigation carried through on this scale, in 
soils producing like those of the Campo de Lorca, where 
the average return is a hundred for one.” 

Othf>r canals and reservoirs were constructed in various 
parts of the empire ; roads to different points upon the 
sea were drawn out and rendered as good as the nature 
of circumstances would admit ; and towns were even 
built upon the sea coast, for the purpose of encouraging 
commerce, and supplying to the agriculturist the easy 
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means of disposing of his^commodities. | It would be 
impossible to enter into all the particulars of these mag- 
nificent transactions ; but it nihy be sufficient to say, 
that six considerable canals, destined both for irrigation 
and communication, were commenced or completed 
under the ministry of Florida Blanca ; and that 195 
new leagues of road had been opened, more than 200 
repaired, S22 new bridges had been erected, and forty- 
six repaired : besides a thousand collateral works of the 
utmost importance and the most«beneficial effect. 

Almost all these undertakings were conducted by 
Florida Blanca* himikclf, and the expenses incurred 
were defrayed from various sources of revenue, placed 
at his disposal, totally independent of the ordinary 
accounts of the treasury. The establishment of dili- 
gences on various roads in Spain, and a regular system 
of posting on the principal routes, is also attribut- 
able to that minister. In all these undertakings 
Florida Blanca clearly and distinctly points out that he 
had various objects in view, of far greater importance 
than the mere constructing of roads and canals, or 
even of facilitating and increasing commerce : or, to 
speak more correctly indeed, he points out that he looked 
beyond the mere means to the magniha^nt object of im- 
proving the moral, intellectual, *and social charactfr of 
the nation ; and he pointed out that those very means 
which he did employ had this great advantage; that every 
step taken not only brought him nearer to the goal, but 
even ensured him a certain portion of th^ prize itself; 
so that whether wholly or only partially successful, his 
very efforts were sure to obtain a certain degree of that 
reward for which he struggled, namely, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 

His views on this subject, and the comprehensivaness 
of their character, induced him to do every ffiing that 
could be done for the embellishment of the towns, and 
for rendering the public works beautiful as well as use- 
ful. Madrid was iniin||Uly itnproved as we have before 
said in point of cleanliness ; the streets were paved. 
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repaired and ornamented ; c^vered^ washing places were 
erected on the Ssanks of Ihe streams ; and public walks 
and other beneficial arrangements for the comfort and 
convenience of the people^ gave a new face to the capi- 
tal. Toledo, Burgos, Saragossa, Malaga, Barcelona, Pam- 
peluna, Segovia, Vi^adolid, Seville, Murcia, and Zamora, 
were improved in the greatest degree ; and the bridges, 
the sides of the roads, and the hanks of the canals, all 
received such ornaments as the situation and circum- 
stances pennitted. 

To these operations Florida Blanca attached the im- 
portance which is their due, wh^n undertaken for a 
great and philosophical purpose, that of raising and im- 
proving the national character ; and, by the impress of 
fine objects, the possession of great national works, 
and familiarity with the elegancies of life, softening and 
refining the taste of the people ; stimulating to exertion 
both mental and corporeal; and supplanting that ignorant 
pride which is the greatest impediment to amelioration, 
by that refined and patriotic pride in things achieved 
which is the strongest stimulant to great endeavours. 
Pie neglected not, however, the means, while con- 
templating the end ; and, in the facilities given to internal 
communication throughout Spain, he only took one 
step^ wards another in^ the same course: that other step 
was the improvement of commerce and the increase of 
productions ; and for this purpose he pursued every 
measure that suggested itself to his own mind or that had 
been seasonably suggested by others. 

Of the latter class, was the establishment of a great 
national bank, which had been before proposed by Rip- 
perda, hut had been combined by that statesman with 
schemes which, if they did not render it absolutely im. 
practicable, were calculated so greatly to alarm the timid 
as to cau^ a dangerous outcry against the whole design. 
The estahlisliment of this bank, however, called the hank 
of San Carlos, was accomplished by Florida Blanca, not- 
withstanding great opposition, aVd even at a moment of 
excessive financial difficulty, which he skilfully took ad*> 
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vantage of^ for the 'pmjpo^ of indudnglothers to con* 
sent who^ unless pressed by embarrassmeat, would )iave 
opposed the measure. All thetparticulars of this affair 
would occupy too much space in detail for the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined in a work like the pre* 
sent; but I must pause a moment upon the circum* 
stances connected with the first proposal of the bank by 
Florida Blanca^ in order that we may judge of the skill 
with which he availed himself of every circumstance to 
obtain the object in view. 

During the course of his ministry he had frequently 
to contend with f>on Miguel Musquiz, minister of finance^ 
whose views differed considerably in many respects from 
his own. In the present instance, that minister was 
greatly embarrassed at the beginning of the war with 
England to supply the sums necessary for the probable 
expenses^ and, after every other resource had been* em- 
ployed, [laper money, l^ariiig four per cent, interest, 
was established under the name of Itoyal vales^ which 
notes were issued at first of no minor value than six hun- 
dred pesos, or about 107/* These vales, by an edict, 
received the value of money, and became a lawful tender 
in all transactions, except in retail trade, the payment of 
soldiers public salaries, &c., where the amount rendered 
them inconvenient. The number, however, at Jirst 
issued, proved insufficient, and it i^as afterwards pro- 
posed in the council to have recourse to a new issue of 
vales of the value of three hundred pesos. 

On this occasion, Florida Blanca immediately gave 
his opinion, that a fresh issue of notes of a smaller 
amount would so increase the doubts and apprehensions 
which the people already entertained regarding paper 
money, that dangerous consequences would qpsue, unless 
some means were employed to afford the holders of juch 
notes the opporunity of changing them at onc<f into mo- 
ney, whenever they liked it, the tendency of which he 
showed would be at once to restore public confidence. 
For this purpose, he proposed that regulations should be 
made to prevent the vales being discounted by the holders 

VOL. V. o 
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at^yoifaer ’pket Am the ijfiyil tveasnry^ imd to eitiho 
Msh 0 oheit of fredaction, fts he caltft it^ witih ftotne Itrge 
sttiBB of gold tdiiidi hita been brought from Poitagil 
fbr the t>urpoie of t»itying the \tlk» at once, whenetor 
they were presented to dtt government. He argued that 
the people, when they found that they could obtain gold 
fbr the vales on presentation, would at once perceive thflf 
the paper money was as valuable and more co|ivenietit 
than gold; that the system of discounting the notes at a 
loss would be abandoned $ and the public credit cstaUished 
Upon a firm and permanent basis. 

The chest of reduction was, in fact, T national bank; 
but, after every thing had been arranged with the con«- 
sent of the other ministers, Florida Bl^ca had the mor- 
tification to find that a private council of finance had 
been held without his knowledge, at which it was deter-> 
mined that a large amount of the vales should be issued 
without the chest of reduction. This measure involved 
the government in new embarrassments. Gold and silver 
became excessively scarce: those who possessed precious 
metals began immediately to trade in them, the paper 
money was decried both by the timid and the interested, 
and fell to twenty -two per cent, discount; the edict for 
compelling the notes to be received was resisted; innu- 
meAible suits took place in consequence in the courts of 
law ; and the government contractors forced to receive 
these vales in payment, overwhelmed the king and coun. 
cil with petitions to indemnify them for the immense 
loss which they sustained. '^All,*' says Florida Blanca, 
was confusion and disorder,** and the country was 
threatened with a national bankruptcy. 

In this emergency, Florida Blanca, once more came 
forward Wkh the distinct proposal of a national bank. 
Between three and four millions of money were raised 
for its ckpital, divided into one hundred and fifty thou- 
aafnd shares ; and, as rapidly as possible its operations 
were commenced for the reduction of the vales and the 
discount of the bills of exchangc^i The plan for the re- 
gulations of the bafik was arranged widi a merchant, I 
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UlieFe of Frenck eKtnctaa, oalled cabarrai; mid 
though it WM aairilAd aUtiMMiowho^ii&l bceo mikkig 
laige fortanet ike^iteia&n of tke vales^ it 
cseded coiDpletely in ansiming the pufpoBe inteiided 
by Florida Blanca> and in a very few yem, the^paper 
money had lo eompletdy recover^ its credit as to have 
shaken off all diaeount and to bear a premium. 

Other efforts were made by Florida Blanca to free 
the Spanish nation from the tremendous and injudieioua 
system of taxation and impost^ '#hich fettered every com- 
mercial relation in the country^ impeded internal traffic, 
and discoiimged exertion of every kind. I have noticed 
these obstructions to trade before, in the lives of Olivares, 
Alberoni, and Ripperda; and, though each of those 
ministers had done something to remove them, the pro- 
gress made had been very small^ as will be seen fnpn the 
instance 1 am about to cite. Even before he was sent 
to Rome, while a member of one of the provincial 
juntas, Florida Blanca had laboured for this object, and 
he had succeeded in doing away one of the most ini- 
quitous taxes under which the people of Catalonia 
laboured. In that province, a tax amounting to fifteen 
per cent, was levied upon almost every kind of manufac- 
ture, and was exacted with the ytmost rigour. A piece 
of cloth in the loom, before the worl^man dared to 
raence his labour, was obliged to receive a leaden seal at 
the beginning, and when the cloth was completed, a 
leaden seal at the end, which senls were called plomos 
de ramos ; and whenever he sold, if it were but a hands' 
breadth of the cloth, he was obliged to give notice to the 
hollero, or seal ofiiccr, who came and measured the cloth, 
attached a seal of wax to the end, and demanded fifteen 
per cent, upon the sale of whatever was wanting. 

At the suggestion, it would seem, of Florida Blanca it 
was determined to relieve the Catalonians from this in* 
quisitorial tax, supplying its place by an increase upon 
certain duties of entry in the custom-houses of the pro- 
vince. The customs of Catalonia were equalised with 
o 2 
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those of Ca8til!|and Aragon/And by the increased trade 
which immediately took^ place after the removal of the 
holla, the demand for materials was greatly increased; the 
trade of the principality became greater in every respect, 
the inhabitants more wealthy; and, with scarcely a per- 
ceptible augmentation of duty on entry, the customs by 
their increase and equalisation in a very few years 
doubled the amount of the tax repealed. From this 
experiment Florida Blanca drew materials for the 
foundation of a completely new system of duties and 
taxes. Into the particulars we cannot enter ; but the 
general plan that he pursued may be explained very 
shortly, and in his own words. They are as fol- 
lows : — 

By this equalisation, as I said, we prepared for 
the formation of a general list of import duties, in 
which the imposts were lightened on all simple or 
primary materials, machines and other articles which 
might be useful to us, and encourage our indus- 
try ; and prudently augmented on those goods which 
might weaken or ruin it, or injure our agricul- 
ture and commerce.” 

The latter part of this system he carried out with 
strong determination, ^nd he himself asserts, with very 
credt success. I, speak of protective duties ; for he 
held that it was absolutely necessary to guard the arti- 
sans and manufacturers of Spain against a competition 
with foreign nations in those articles of production or 
manufacture, which any circumstances might render 
cheap and easy of production in other countries, and 
difficult and expensive in Spain. Every part of clothing, 
even to shirts, had been imported in the most immense 
quantities ; the threads, ribands, ornaments, furniture, 
anc^'utensils which were used in Spain, or exported to the 
Indies, were all brought from other countries ; and, to 
put a stop to a system, which the minister declares pre- 
vented the poor women o^ Spain from evon gaining by 
spinning sufficient to buy a couse loaf, Florida Blanca 
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revived prohibitions, and ^nforced highftiuties upon all 
such articles as interfered with the exertion of Spanish 
industry. 

The question is a very difficult one, and has since his 
day been viewed in a great many different lights ; but 
he himself declares distinctly that the result was most 
successful, and that those prohibitory duties being com- 
bined with an alleviation of other duties on imports 
which did not interfere with Spanish industry, and with 
the establishment of a free tra^ to tlie Indies, was so 
far from diminishing the revenue derived from the cus- 
toms, that in a space of little more than ten years it 
had considerably more than doubled itself. 

The opposition which he encountered in all these 
transactions was, of course, tremendous ; but more 
especially, in regard to the trade with the Indies, which 
had been previously a complete monopoly in tlfe port 
of Cadiz. That trade was freed from its shackles; and 
from Rorida Blanca's own account, it would appear, 
that considerable inconveniences and evil results had 
been attributed to the measure ; the failure of a number 
of the great mercantile houses, and the glut of cheap 
and badly manufactured European goods in the Indian 
market, being amongst the principle bad effects said to 
have arisen in consequence. * In reply to thii, the 
minister asserted that the failures Had not taken place 
from opening the trade, but from the extravagance of 
the merchants, pointing to the same results in England 
where no innovations lud taken place ; and, in regard to 
the glut of the market, he asserted that the goods were 
not bad, but only cheap ; an% that their very abundance 
and cheapness produced increased consumption. These 
points might prove very interesting, if we had any means 
of judging between the minister and his oppo^^ents ; 
but such can hardly be arrived at; and one fact is 
certain, that the measure adopted by Florida Blanca, in 
a remarkable short space of time, trebled the trade 
between Sj^ain and iJtp Indies, and more than doubled 
Ibe revenue derived from the customs both in Europe 
o 3 
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Atid the cokutn.^ Of thi& resKilt thete coidd he Ito 
dottbt ; and aif it the imnlster reated his claom to' 
honour and gratitude. 

Besidefl til these regalations, he followed up the re. 
moval of the holla in Catalonia by a plan for commuting 
the taxes^ called in Castile the olcavaki. and miUumei, 
two. taxes of a similar kind to the hoUa in Catalonia. 
The plan was not adopted in every respect^ but great 
ameliorations were introduced. It seems inde^, from the 
manner in which Florida Blanca addresses Charles III. 
on the subject^ that in all these efforts for relieving the 
labouring classes by a total removal of the great body 
of what we may call excise and municipal imposts^ and 
supplying the deficiency of revenue by an income tax^ 
he met with great opposition in the cabinet itself, 
though he does not expressly state that such was 
the cdbe. Whether his proposed tax upon income, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, was or was 
not a good substitute for that which he removed, may 
be doubted ; but there can be no doubt, that in his 
dMire to do away with all excise duties he followed 
the only true and legitimate principle of taxation, of 
which one of the fundamental maxims is, that the 
taxation of industry is vicious. No sane person can 
doubtt that the labour 6i a state is in fact its Wealth ; 
and, that he who as* a lawgiver puts shackles of a pecu- 
niary kind upon lawful exertion, does not alone take 
from t^e country the sum levied, but a tenfold sum 
yearly from *the discouragements and impediments 
creat^. 

Connected with the nfrasures for the promotion of 
manufacture!, agriculture, and commerce, was a great 
undertaking of a literary kind. Which it is much to be 
Tcgrettpd that the stetesman did net remain to see 
completed.' This was the formation of a grand geo. 
graphical dictionary of Spain, in whidh the situation of 

• SkHM'ortheSpMirii writmwtHttAtelhcKtnertaae niaeb bitber; wC 
one of them uyi, Este decreto sumentn alVuednipIo 1 m Importacioncs 

ea AiSeilca, r lot KtonMi nonce teoea siat do id aueccnn anten** 
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each plaoe^ even to the smaUest kamlet fn the l^panish 
dominions, with every sAtistical partigular connected 
with it, was clearly ascertained and set down ; and 
thosa volumes which were pubUshed under the care of 
Florida Blanca afford a model of what such a statistical 
work ought really to be. If it were but for this one 
great undertaking, Florida Blanca would have de- 
served the gratitude of his country ; but still more did 
he deserve that gratitude for the object which he pro- 
posed to himself in the enterprij^. In speaking of the 
dictionary, he informs the king that it was intended to 
contain all that is necessary to enable your govern- 
ment to extend its care to the poorest and most remote 
subject, in the same manner as to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and those nearest to your royal person/* 
Plans were also suggested by the minister himself, or 
received his countenance and support, for the improve- 
ment of the army and the navy, for the . administration 
of the property of the Jesuits, and for the removal of 
many local inconveniences and impediments which re- 
tarded the advance of the country in the march of civili- 
zation. He also drew up an immense code .of four huii- 
dred and forty-three articles, for the regulation of what 
is called the junta of state. That junta had been estab- 
lished previous to his adininistsation, but had fallen into 
disuse towards the end of the war. ilSome disputesVhich 
took place in the cabinet between the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent departments, led Florida Blanca to propose that 
the meetings of the junta should be held jupon a regular 
plan, and for the consideration of specified objects. This 
junta, amongst its other fu^tions, received the power 
of examining into and discussing the qualities of per- 
sons proposed for various situations, and of nominating 
for the Ung* s approbation ; and, certainly, the tendency 
of the whole was to carry on the business pf tlft state 
much more regularly and expeditiously than before. 
We cannot help feeling, however, in this country, that 
the institution was y togerous one, and might have 
been turned to very evil purposes ; but it was necessary 
o 4 
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to mention tfa&s act as t'ormmg one of the many which 
the minister oft whom we speak performed^ with views^ 
we sincerely believe, fc r die good of his country. 

We have endeavoured to draw all these proceed, 
ings into one view, though they were carried on at 
various times and under different circumstances; and 
we will now proceed to treat of the general course of 
events in Florida Blanca's political life. Private life 
he can scarcely be said to have had any, and the few 
events which occurred«^ vary it we shall notice here- 
after. Scarcely had the signature of the definitive 
treaty of peace taken place with England, when the 
Spanish monarch began to regret having encouraged the 
British colonies in their separation from the mother 
country, and he had still greater cause to be sorry for 
that act before the year 1780 came to a conclusion. A 
census of the native population of Peru had been ordered 
to be taken, and it was supposed by the Indians that 
it was the intention of the government to impose a tax 
upon them. Great discontent arose ; tumults took place ; 
and the principal descendant of the ancient incas of 
Peru put himself at the head of the malecontents,* de- 
feated some small bodies of Spanish troops, and speedily 
found himself in command of 60,000 men. The first 
outbi;eak of the insurrection, however, was speedily 
suppressed ; but co^isiderable bands of the natives kept 
possession of the mountains, and set all the efforts of 
Spain at defiance for some years. The revolt, indeed, 
was not of sufficient importance to justify our noticing it 
in this place, had it not been that the large body of 
troops which of necessitji was maintained in America, 
increased the expenditure so much as to embarrass many 
of the proceedings of Florida Blanca. 

One source of danger to the Spanish commerce, how. 
ever, was ssmoved about the same time by the efforts of 
the minister, who concluded a commercial treaty with thb 
Porte, a power which had been constantly at enmity with 
Spain for centuries ; and some yeaf^ after a treaty was also 
entered into with Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, which se. 
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tured the Spanish commercf in the Meditdranean^ though 
not till two unsuccessful a^ks had beeinmade upon 
giers by the united forces of Spahi and Malta. The coasts 
of the Peninsula^ which in former reigns had been 
nearly abandoned by the inhabitants^ from a fear of the 
piratical descents^ were peopled and cultivated, and the 
flag of Spain, so long excluded from the Levant, was 
now seen carrying on a brisk trade in that quarter. 

One of the most important results, however, which took 
place from these negotiations wga a collateral one. While 
Spain was busily negotiating at Constantinople, many of 
the other powers strongly opposed her ^noceedings, and 
endeavoured to thwart her views on principles of com- 
mercial jealousy. This was to be expected from Eng- 
land, but certainly not from France, who professed her- 
self so devotedly the ally of the Spanish monarchy. It 
was nevertheless discovered that no power was making 
such efibrts to frustrate the endeavours of Florida Blanca, 
and this combiner! with her conduct at the termination 
of the war, opened the eyes of the Spanish minister to 
the deceitful character of his ally. The consequences 
appeared at an after period ; but in the mean time a 
variety of other transactions occurred in which Florida 
Bianca had a principal share, and in which he showed 
his great diplomatic ability, by^aining that asceiq^ency 
over the court of Portugal which hafl long been sought 
in vain by the government of Spain. 

The friendly co-operation of the two powers, which 
shared the peninsula, was of course an object eagerly to 
be desired, and which, if accomplished, could only be be- 
neflcial to both. Wi A such views, Florida Blanca drew 
daily the bonds of union more closely with Portugal ; 
and, in order to insure the permanence of that union, he 
concluded a double marriage between the children^f the 
Spanish monarch, with the son and daughter of the^ueen 
of Portugal. The eldest daughter of Charles III., named 
Charlotte, was married to the prince of the Brazils, heir 
apparent to the Portuguese %rown ; and his third son, 
the infant Don Gabriel, was nuurried to the infanta 
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Portugal, MalUna Victoria. From theae alliancdi as 
well as from the previoua iuthority which Spain had 
acquired in Portug^ after the disgrace of Pombal, the 
king of Spain may be said, in essential points, to 
have ruled the whole Peninsula^ during the rest of the 
ministry of Florida Blanca. 

The peace of Europe, however, did not remain 
long without being threatened with a new breach, in 
consequence of the changes which took place in the 
relations of England, Ffgnce, Prussia, and Holland. In 
Prussia and Holland the French interest had lately been 
predominant, till the accession of Frederick William to 
the Prussian throne changed at once the views of that 
power, brought it over to the side of England, and at the 
same time, in consequence of that prince’s connection 
with the house of Nassau, restored in Holland, botli the 
British influence and the former constitution of the 
country which had been abrogated by the intrigues of 
France. The last mentioned power, irritated and dis- 
appointed, talked loudly of war, and made vast prepara- 
tions, and Great Britain was not behind hand in taking 
steps to repel aggression. 

At this period, Florida Blanca, warned by the excessive 
expenses of the preceding war, employed immense and 
extraordinary efforts fos the purMse of diverting that 
evil. While he declared his wimngness and readiness 
to fulfil all the stipulations of the family compact, and 
to support France if assailed, both by naval and mill, 
tary aid, he remonstrated vigorously and reasonably with 
both courts, on the folly of plunging Europe into fresh 
hostilities; and he supported in France by his strongest 
efforts the party which advocated the maintenance of 
peace. In these operations be was completely successful, 
and to hU exertions may be greatly attributed the pa- 
ciflcitionaf 1787. 

The Spanish minister, however, was by no means 
•o Bucoes^ in dealing with Great Britain, in regard 
to a matter in which narional jyakrasy and pride were 
concerned. This’ was in legi^ to the s^ sought 
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for oesaioB of Gibraltar^ upon thiaf pointy 1 am 
inclined to take a aomarhat difibrent view from 
Mr. Coxe, believing that Florid# Blanca was chiefiy in- 
fluenced in framing the obstructions which he threw in 
the way of a favourable commercial treaty with Great 
Britain^ by the hope of inducing England to cede Gibral- 
tar for an equivalent^ in order to obUun advantageous 
terms for her commerce with Spain * and the In- 
dies. He afiected^ it is true^ to treat this question of 
commerce and the restrictive dq^ enforced by Spain^ 
upon its own basis ; contended for the necessity of such 
restrictions abstractedly ; and declareii that neither the 
king nor the people of Spain were inclined to concede 
so many advantages to England without any apparent 
return to Spain. At first he spoke plainly of the cession 
of Gibraltar^ as a means of inducing the Spanish nation 
to comply ; but after a period^ he ceased to mentioir that 
matter straightforwardly, still suffering, it seems to me, 
designedly, the object he had in view to be apparent 
throughout the irritating negotiations which succeeded 
from time to time. 

While these discussions were pending, and while be- 
tween France and Great Britain war was still probable, a 
convention wasentered into by England and Spain, regard- 
ing the limits of the settlements i9d the bay of Honduras. 
This convention was highly favourable to Spain and un- 
favourable to England ; and it is clear that the Spanish 
minister skilfully took advantage of the threatening as- 
pect of foreign affairs, to draw concessions from the 
British minister which would have been made at no other 
time. Nothing, however, of a commercial kind was 
obtained from Spain ; the prohibitory duties were still 
maintained by Florida Blanca ; and no arguments would 
make him believe that the admission of cheap English 
goods into Spain could have any other effect than that 
of mining large dasses of Spanish manufacturers, who 
warn prevented by circumstances from producing the 
aame articles at so low f price* 

The equivalents hf Great Britain in pear- 
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initting Spanith productiona at a low rate of duty^ 
and even the iemonstration^ that such a course would 
infinitely increase the axport of these productions, did 
not satisfy Florida Blanca that the benefits proceeding 
to one class of Spanish subjects would be sufficient to 
compensate for the evil inflicted upon others; or, — 
and this was a point of much greater importance, — that 
the increase to whatever amount of the trade of Spain, 
in particular articles such as wine, brandy, cocoa, 
tobacco, &c., would jusfify a Spanish minister in ren- 
dering his country totally dependent upon Great Britain 
for a supply of an immense number of articles of chief ne- 
cessity, which must inevitably have become the case — had 
he allowed a free entrance to those articles manufactured 
in England — by rendering similar articles manufactured 
in Spain unsaleable, in consequence of the higher price, 
and (hereby putting an end to all attempts to produce 
them. Could he have insured that a permanent peace 
would have existed between Spain and England ; and that 
the interested views of no parties would ever be per- 
mitted to take advantage of national confidence; he might, 
perhaps, have considered himself justified in extinguishing 
those branches of manufacture which could not compete 
with those of Great Britain, and the reciprocation of the 
peculiar productions (A' each country might have been 
beneficial to both f but so long as he could have no 
such guarantee, he contended that he ought, by no 
means, to put his country at the mercy of Great 
Britain, even for such articles as clothing, linens, 
cottons, ^'c. 

From day to day, and from year to year, the matter 
was discussed without any benefit. Perhaps a little 
commercial jealousy biassed the views of Florida 
Blaqca in the business; but at the same time it is 
necessary* to observe that, as far as possible, he con- 
strued the terms of the family compact as unfavourable 
to French commerce, and repelled the unjust claims 
t hat F ranee was inclined to‘foun4 upon that treaty. Dis- 
putes in regard to navigation also took place between 
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Spain and Holland, but were tenninat^ suecesafully 
by the Spanish minister. *The dark cfouds, however, 
were now gathering over £uA>pe from which burst 
forth that great political storm, the French revolution ; 
and never did any great event throw its shadow more 
strongly before it. The circumstances which produced 
it, we may have to treat of elsewhere, but the manner 
in which those circumstances affected Spain, is all that 
we have to attend to now. 

It became necessary for .tM French monarch to 
plunge his country into external contentions, in order 
to turn the attention of his people from the hopeless 
ruin into which a long series of errors had plunged 
the government ; and, while his ministers were thus 
^labouring to crush the sense of present difficulties 
by means which accumulated fresh ones, the people 
of France, struggling under the heavy impression that 
some change was absolutely necessary, were driven into 
the wildest schemes and most irrational theories in 
search of some change that might prove beneficial. 
The minds of men in that country l)ecame familiarised 
with the most extravagant notions ; and their pas. 
sions sympathetically infiamerl by the excitement of 
their imagination. This is one of the states most 
fertile in producing fanatical ^enthusiasm, and* such 
was the result in France, only cliffering from any 
other kind of fanatical enthusiasm in being anar- 
chical and irreligious in its character and tenden- 
cies. 

The proceedings of the French mioisters in seek- 
ing to plunge their country into contentions with 
other states was alarming to Florida Blanca, and their 
motives clear ; and the spirit which now like a pesti- 
lential disease raged in every part of France, wus so 
contrary to his whole character, to his’ ^systematic 
advocacy of mild, gradual, and easy reforms, that he 
declared, on more than one occasion, that every es- 
tablished government ahould build up a wall of brass to 
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giard itself ligiuust the i|troductioii of the morsl 
dleesse imdcr^ wldch Fran^ laboured. These oon- 
yjotions were sot widu^ their residts on his conduct ; 
and the recciUection of the behaviour of the Fmch 
ministen in regard to Turkey^ was coupled with aH 
She effii^rts of the court of VersaiUes to induce Russia 
and Austria to gain by violent^ and, in some instances, 
unannounced aggressions, a preponderance in the east of 
Europe. 

Detestation also of the political principles reigning 
In France, and apprehensions regarding the measures 
to which the bankrupt «tate of the government would 
drive the ministry, induced him, as a matter of course, to 
lean more favourably towards Great Britain ; and he posi- 
tively and distinctly refused to enter into the new alli- 
ance, proposed between Russia, Austria, France, and 
Spain, and left the three great continental powers to 
pursue their schemes, not only unaided, but strongly 
reprobated by Spain. He approved and signified openly 
his approval of the conduct of England ; and, when 
France urged upon him the terms of the family com- 
pact, as ail engagement for the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon to assist each other in war, he 
announced as an opinion by which he would abide, that 
he kicked upon that freaty as merely defensive ; and 
that though Spain would assist France with all her 
power, in case of aggression on the part of any of her 
adversaries, she would in no degree aid her ally in 
any ambitious efforts for aggrandisement, or unprovoked 
attacks upon other countries. 

This, it is true, was a very different reading of the 
family compact from that which had been given before ; 
but the drcumstances of the two nations were com- 
pletely changed ; and though strongly opposed by the 
prejudices of the king in favour of his family, Florida 
Blanca now saw nothing in the court of France, but 
ail insidious enemy clothed in the garments of friend- 
ship. Hks conduct was in Iranfofmity with these views. 
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and he maintained the peace of the oooAtry with d%« 
nity and propriety, in apile of die tnrhhlent itate into 
which the rest of finrope wna phinged. 

Neverdirieas, it may easily be anppoeed, that such be- 
neficiri changes as he had wrought in the inidtationa of 
Spain, could not be eflfbeted without producing a host of 
enemies against die Spanish minister. Those enemies, for 
some time, wanted a head, till at length the return of 
Aranda from Paris not only furnished a chief to the fac- 
tion opposed to the minister, hut gave it a chief of vast 
powers and abilities, of considerable claims for services 
performed, incessant activity, fiery and intemperate zeal, 
and, to crown all, a thousand views and principles 
derived from the revolutionists of France. Aranda 
succeeded so far as to place two of his creatures in 
offices of importance. These were the general O'Reilly, 
and the marquis of Rubi, governor of Madrid. O'Reilly, 
although he had not greatly contributed to tlie glory of 
thf Spanish anns, was constantly eager for war, and 
consequently was more strongly opposed to the pacific 
views of the minister thau any other. 

After proceeding in secret for some time, the move- 
ments of Aranda and his party became more apparent, 
and Florida Blanca, who was of an irritable temper, 
was assailed in every way ihat^ could annoy or vjound 
him. His want of hereditary nDbility ; his frank- 
ness and even bluntness of manner ; his warmth and 
eagerness in debate ; and various measures which he 
had employed for the purpose of raising the lower orders 
somewhat to the detriment of the higher, as well as the 
steps which he had taken in regard to the nuyorates 
or entails of very small properties, had raised him up 
a host of enemies amongst all classes of the Spanish 
nobility ; and while this powerful class opposeckjiim, 
not in secret, Aranda, with all his skill anc> discrimi- 
nation, assailed his political measures, and found or 
fabricated a thousand faults in Ills conduct. 

Under these circumstantear, with health declining, youth 
passed away, no inordinate ambition to make biro cling to 
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office^ And b Jbcere desire of tranquiUity and petoer 
Florida Blanc#oiice more eroeated his royal master to 
allow him to retire ; bu^Charles IIL^ with noUe firm-v 
ness^ not only opposed his retirement, but took instant 
measures for putting a stop to the impediments thrown 
in the way of a minister in whom he had every con- 
fidence, and from whom he had derived such inestima- 
ble services. Rubi and O’Reilly were dismissed from 
office ; the faction of Aranda was silenced ; and the king 
replied to his faithfuUininister’s request with one of 
the highest compliments that, perhaps, ever was paid by 
a sovereign to a subject : — ‘‘ You will not surely,” he 
said, abandon me in my declining age, but rather 
remain, that I may bequeath you as a legacy to my 
successor.” 

Florida Blanca, however, mortified to be misunderstood 
and c&lumiiiated, drew up the famous statement, which 
he presented to the king in October 17^S> a vindi- 
cation of his ministry. Though this statement s|)so 
concluded with a request to be permitted to retire, the 
king still refused to comply, and solemnly affixed his 
approbation to the statement, and vouched for the truth 
of the facts contained in it. This, however, was one 
of the last acts of C'harles III. king of Spain. He 
was now in his seventy-third year, and an inflammation 
of the lungs, caugut in hunting, terminated his life in 
the same year. Every thing connected with the last 
words and actions of the monarch tends to show that, 
even to the end, he placed the fullest and most implicit 
confldence in his minister Florida Blanca. On his 
death-bed he recommended him most strenuously to 
his successor, and added the highest encomium on his 
character and administration. 

AJl the recommendations of one who may be con- 
sidered as the wisest and firmest of the Bourbon kings 
q|, Spain were not sufficient to obtain any permanent 
influence for Florida Blanca, with the unwise and un- 
happy Charles IV. For a timi, indeed, the minister not 
only retained his power, but exerted himself most 
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Tigmuilj and atrennoo^y^ to obtain ' finr hii noir 
master that same uncoinr^ed andunty which hod 
been ei^oyed^ and noUy uaedaby the preceding sovo- 
leign. Hi 8 effiirta for this purpose^ and his prtvioiia 
dealings with the cortes^ had gained him a great deid 
of odium ; and his enemies of the faction of Aranda 
did not fail to take advantage of every new measure 
which the minister employed, to misrepresent it, and 
pomt the hatred of the people towards him. 

Two persons, probably employed by Aranda himself, at- 
tacke<yhe administration ot Florida Blanca publicly in two 
vehement satires, but the authors were discovered in the 
persons of an Italian banker, named Salucci, and a di- 
plomatist, named the marquis de Manca. Florida Blanca 
then laid his complaint before the king, and also addressed 
to him the same statement of his administration Inch 
he had laid hi fore his father. Charles IV., tliough 
wisk in the most lamentable degree, uas naturally 
equitable ui Ins disposition By a royal decree he con- 
firmed and approved the statement of Florida Blanca, 
dedartd it to be true, and left the punishment of the 
minister’s assailants to the council, who proceeded against 
them , but Salucci, we aie tolil, made his escape to hia 
own country, and Manca ^ as the only one who suffered 
even the punishment of iiiiprisJhment 

On this occasion, also, Florida I&anca besought the 
king to suffer him to resign ; but ( harles still remained 
attached to |he friend and councillor of his father, and 
did not abandon him till the vices of his qheen required 
that the vntuous and uncompromising minister should be 
removed from the court. The declaration of Charles IV. 
in favour of the minister, was made towards the end of 
the year 1789^ and during the two years that followed, 
the chief occupation of Florida Blanca was to prevent 
the principles of the French revolutionists, wboVrere now 
in full career for the destruction of the monarchy, froMi 
being introduced into Spain. Another affair in winch he 
was engi^^ed in the course oF the year 1790^ was an un- 
fortunate dispute with England relative to the settxcinents 
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of Nootka Soiyid and of the glands of Cua^a and Van- 
couver. These disputes were carried to so nigh a pitch, 
that a considierable armftnent was fitted out, and placed 
under the command of the gallant Don Juan de Langura, 
for the purpose of vindicating what were considered the 
rights of Spain in America. 

Negotiations, however, were in the mean time car- 
ried on with Great Britain; and, seeing that in all 
probability a general war was upon the eve of taking 
place, the Engliali cabiViet endeavoured by concession 
to disarm the animosity of Spain, well knowing that 
Florida Blanca was inclined to give zealous assist- 
ance to a nation adverse to the principles of the 
French revolution, unless driven by some mote imme- 
diate interest to co-o|>erate with those to whom he was 
opposed in every political doctrine. In this affair, the 
minister certainly maintained the honour of Spain witli 
dignity and firmness. The object of contention, indeed, 
was a mere trifle, as far as it regarded England, the 
quarrel being solely, as a Spanish writer has called it, 

por algunos centenares de pieles,’* or, according to the 
version of a member of the house of commons, concern- 
ing a few cat skins. But with Spain the matter was 
different ; for, with her, the question was whether settle- 
ment had not beep made upon her territories, contrary 
to treaty. England, however, agreed to compromise the 
matter, and the handful of cat skins are said to have cost 
this country three millions of money, though of course 
there was a good deal of exaggeration in tliat statement. 

In the mean time the life and the power of Florida 
Blanca were equally in danger. The strenuous opposi- 
tion which, he had shown to the principles of the French 
revolution, had caused vast efforts to be made to work 
his Mownfal by French agents at the Spanish court ; 
but not contented with diplomatic intrigue, one at least of 
the French residents at Madrid determined to put an end 
to the minister's political cveer with his existence. The 
particulars of the attack 1 do not Idiow, but 1 find it placed 
by the Spanish writer, in whose work 1 find it mention- 
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in the gad of the yeai^]?9a In making of the 
attempt at assasBination^ he says, ''In effect the assassin 
wounded him. The criminal taken, tried, and con<- 
demned to death ; and as he was a Frenchman, it waa 
generally believed, that this base attempt was the woik 
of the French revolutionists/* In the account of the life 
of Florida Blanca, by M. Bocous, the assassin is said to 
have been a French surgeon ; but whether he was exe« 
cuted or not, is left in doubt. 

Previous to this time, an* illness with which the 
minister was attacked, had given reason to believe 
that his life had been attem|)ted by the means of 
slow poison, and by tlie order of his physicians, he had 
confined himself for several years to farinaceous Food. 
In regard to the last meniioned attempt reasonable 
doubts may very well he entertained ; but of the attack 
upon him by the French surgeon, there can be no ques- 
tion. 

The political cabals against the minister at length 
proved more successful than the attempt upon his life; 
but notwithstanding all the weakness’of ('har!es IV. and 
the number of the minister’s enemies, it is probable 
that they would not have succeeded against him, hod 
not the bad jiasdons of a wor^an combined with the 
blind folly of her husband to give t^em effect. R was 
at this time that the rise of the notorious Godoy oc- 
curred ; and, as Florida Blanca was not at all of a cha. 
racter to tolerate the upstart indolence o{ the queen’s 
paramour, that vicious woman put hersel^at the head of 
his enemies, and left no means unemployed to overcome 
the reluctance of her husband, and banished the free- 
spoken minister from the court. In the first instance, 
in order to destroy the power of Florida Blanca, his old 
opponent Aranda was recalled to take a shar^ in«%tate 
affairs ; and a considerable numlier of his adherents were 
admitted to power. 

This was but a cloak fqr the queen’s purposes in 
favour of G'>doy. Xranda was but little more her 
favourite than Florida Blanca ; but she well knew, that 

p 2 
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to dismiss a nihiister who l)ad ponfi^rred ^ch benefits 
oh th(e state, for the pu^ose of giving hi^plaee to an 
upstart with scarcely one good quality to recommend 
him, would create an outcry through all Europe which 
must have an effect even upon her husband himself, 
hlind and foolish as lie was. The fiery disputes of 
Aranda with Florida Blanca soon afforded a pretext 
for dismissing the latter ; and the nation, admiring the 
talents and vigour of Aranda, were by no means ill 
pleased to see him replace a minister whom as yet they did 
not fully appreciate. 

Florida Blanca was then dismissed from the govern - 
ment, and retired to his native place of Murcia, in 
consequence of an order from the court to that effect. 
He was subsequently arftsted and placed for a short 
time* ill confinement at Pampeluna ; but was quickly 
set at liberty again, and retired to Lorca, where, on his 
own estate, he passed almost the whole of the rest of his 
life. In the year 1808. indeed, he ivas called for a short 
time from his retirement, on the invasion of Spain by the 
Frencii troops, and being appointed one of the members of 
the ccnttal junta, exerted the feeble remains of his once 
powerful energies for the benefit of his country. He 
was now in his seven ty-eiglith year however ; his health 
had long been declining ; and, thougli his Intellect re- 
tnained clear, activity either of mind or of body was no 
longer his. The labour was too much for him ; and the 
disappointment of his hopes of regenerating Spain 
might coiurilipte, with bodily fatigue and over exertion, 
to extinguish the last spark of life that remained. Fol- 
lowing the fortunes of his country, he had retired to 
Seville; and in t^e beginning of November 1808 he 
was seized with an illness which put an end to his 
existence on the 20th of that month. 

In the account that we have given of the adminis- 
tration of Florida Blanca, we have very much followed, 
as fur as materials go, the statement which he laid before 
his sovereign, and which was vouched to he true by 
two monarchs, who both possessed, in a very high de- 
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gree, the of sincerity, and had the 

best opponjjkty to ascertitfn the verity the assertions 
which they pronounced to be fsRts. That sUtem^t is a 
great and magnificent political document, as far excelling 
the papers called the political testaments of Richelieu and 
Mazarin in greatness of views, clearness of statementai, 
and accuracy of details, as it does in authenticity. It 
may have been a little highly coloured it is true : there 
may be in it a certain portion of natural vanity, a certain 
portion of prejudice ; but no one can read' it, remember- 
ing the circumstances in which it was written, and the 
sanction it received, without being fully convinced, that 
in all material points it is perfectly accurate. 

Ill his private character Florida Blanca was amiable 
and gentle, though somewljpt hasty ; easy of access, 
and humble in his demeanour towards ^ose of in- 
ferior station, though severe and haughty to the grandees 
and higher nobles of Spain. He was indefatigable 
in his* application to business, and thereby produced 
a state of health which was probably mistaken for 
the effects of slow poison. He devoted his whole time 
and attention to the affairs of state, indulging in 
no recreations of any kind, except indeed in the occa- 
sional gratification of a high and cultivated taste for 
the arts. To see and admire 2 fine picture, to lay out 
the plan of a fine building, or to*listen for an hour, 
as was the case almost every night, to the musicians 
of the king's band, who performed an evening concert 
at his house, were his sole relaxations. 

Very different in all his habits from )’omhai, he was 
abstemious even to excess ; plain in his food, simple in bit 
manner of life ; and showing no desire for honour or splen- 
dour, except for the honour of benefiting his country and 
the splendour of a great and beneficent name. It w%i with 
the utmost difficulty that the king prevailed \ipon him, 
on any occasion, to receive those distinctions whi^ had 
been eagerly coveted by all former ministers, and which 
he himself frequently solicited for other servanls of 
the state. Even on the occasion of the marriage of 
p 3 
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don Gabriel wi^ the infanta of Portugal, jrhen every 
person who was connected wfch the transacHli received 
high decorations and hsuours, Floridii Blanca and his 
nephew, the one of whom devised and carried through 
the whole negotiation, and the other was sent to meet the 
princess, were the only persons who neither received 
nor sought any dignity as a reward. It is true that he 
placed several of his relations in high diplomatic and 
political situations ; but it may be safely denied that 
Florida Blanca sought,* with any degree of greedi- 
ness whatsoever, to' raise his family beyond its merits. 

His father, we are told, though I am not sure of the 
accuracy of the statement, lived to see his son prime 
minister ; and, having abandoned his original profession 
and devoted himself to th%church, was pressed eagerly 
by the court to accept a bishopric or some other rich 
preferment, but constantly refused to do so, content- 
ing himself with the small and poor Ix^neRce with which 
he had originally set out in his ecclesiastical career. If 
the tale be true, it only shows the similarity of character 
which existed between father and son; for there can 
be no doubt that Florida Blanca not only neglected 
to obtain for himself the immense personal recompeiices 
which he might easily have commanded, hut refused 
manytof those which drere eagerly ptessed upon him 
by the king. 

His attachment to his relations, which has un- 
justly been made a reproach to him, was part of a 
character fuir'of fine and kindly feelings, of which 
another trait was his persevering gratitude towards 
those who at any time had shown him kindness or 
given him assistance. Of these we shall give two 
instances, where the benefit conferred upon him was at 
two v^ry difiierent periods of his career. The son of 
an iimkeefler at Valdemoro, of the name of Lerena, 
although apprenticed to a blacksmith, had displayed, 
very considerable talents and abilities, and having mar- 
ried t woman of superior fortune^ obtained the post of 
Alcaide, 1 believe, at Cuenca, lu this capacity while 
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Florida Blanca was in an inferior station, the magistrate 
received into his hoise, treated mm with great 
kindness, and displayed in thqir communication such 
talents as caught the attention of the future minister. 
When raised to the highest office in the state, Florida 
Blanca did not forget Pedro Lerena, but brought him 
to Madrid, raised him from one station to another, tried 
his abilities in the commissariate department during the 
w'ar with Kngland, gave him the intendence of Anda- 
lusia, and in the end, having areated him marquis of 
Lerena, he placed him, after the death of the famous 
marquis of Sonora, in the important office of minister 
of finance. In the other instance Florida Blanca's gra- 
titude was shown tow'ards the person who, by calling the 
attention of Grimaldi to him,, had, in fact, obtained for 
him the post of niiiiister. After .conferring various 
other favours upon Del (’amps who we may remcin- 
lier was (irimaldi's chef cleik, he bestowed upon him 
the important office of ambassador to the court of Lon- 
don, with which the relations of Spain were Ireiamdng 
daily more complicated and of more immediate conse- 
quence. 

The minister of whom ive speak was, ])erhaps, greater 
even as an administrator tlmn«as a diplomatist, altlioiigh 
in the course of his governmeTit he certainly evicted 
a nil 111 her of treaties more advantageous to S])ain than 
those which any other Spanish statesman had ever con- 
cluded. Of this fact the treaties with Portugal and 
with Kiiglainl are the principal instanced, though his 
negotiations ainl treaties with the northern poweis might 
also be brought forward as displaying great diplomatic 
skill. Nor were his negotiations, even before he became 
minister of state, iii.significant or unimportant ; and, in 
dealing with the wily court of Rome, in arrangi^ its 
differences with Spain, France, Na])les, and Parma, in 
settling the difficult - questions which agitated Venice, 
and in procuring the election of cardinal Braschi, after- 
wards Pius VI., he displaced consummate skill and 
prudence. 

p 4 
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The moral ^character of Florida Blanca stood ex- 
tremely high : no vices* maifked his career* s a private 
mat! ; and even those whb were engaged in opposition to 
him in the difficult transactions of the time^ acknow- 
ledged that nothing could induce him to advance a false 
position^ even to gain the greatest advantage^ or to 
deviate from his engagements for any consideration. 
He never married ; and in hi^ retreat at Lorca, till 
called from it . by the invasion of Spain, he employed 
that leisure, which he hkd never before known, in those 
pleasures which he was so well calculated to enjoy,^ the 
cultivation and exercise of a fine taste, and the pursuit 
of rural and agricultural experiments. 

We cannot conclude this sketch without pointing out 
two great mistakes which have been committed by the 
French biographers of Florida Blanca, both of which 
tend to throw some discredit upon hi& ministry. His 
French biographers have attributed to him the ineffectual 
and disastrous attempt upon Algiers in the year 1775 ; 
but with that attempt he had nothing to do whatsoever, 
it having been entirely planned and executed by Gri- 
maldi and O’Reilly. The biographers to whom we 
allude, increased their own error by placing this attempt 
upon the Barbary States in 1777, during which year we 
find MO mention of any Vact of tbe kind whatsoever, and 
certainly no attack upon Algiers under the command of 
O’Reilly, which they particularly mark was the case 
in the expedition they mention. The second error is, 
that Florida ' Blanca maintained O’Reilly in favour 
during his whole life, notwithstanding the discontent of 
the people. This is quite imaginary. It is, certainly, 
by no means impossible that Florida Blanca might think 
that the people treated O’Reilly ui^ustly in attributing 
to him the failure of the Spanish arms in Africa, and that 
he wouUTiiot suffer him to be persecuted ; but O’Reilly 
was any thing but in favour with the minister, being 
attached to' the faction which constantly opposed him, 
and ultimately dismissed and sent from Madrid in con- 
sequence of his persevering enmity towards Florida 
Blanca. 
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BOHN JUNE 1719 , DIED HAT 1785> 

Ai<thovoii the (luhe of Choiscul was. in bis day cele- 
bratetl as a statesman^ and Ms acts not only affected 
the country in uhich he lived, but the whole of Europe, 
yet as we have just given the lives of two ministers, in 
which the principal political events of the* time have 
been largely noticed, we shall now coniine our account 
of ChoiseuI to the occurrences affecting his private life, 
and those which immediately interested France, and 
prepared the way for that awful termination of a long 
series of errors, which we shall have to notice in speak- 
ing of Necker. 

The minister, of whose history we now propose to give 
a brief sketch, entered life with every advantage. Endow- 
ed w'ith considerable talents, brave to a fault, and educated 
with care and attention, he entered the service of his native 
country early as the Count de Stainville, and rapidly 
distinguished himself in the war which terminated the 
administration of Fleury. In the army he made him- 
self very generally liked ; and although undoubtedly of 
an eager and aspiring nature, his efforts for his own 
advancement were pursued without raisfng up enemies 
against him. His high character, his noble race, the 
talents that he displayed, and the ambition* with which 
he was inspired, all offered, from the very first, the 
highest prospect of success in whatever career he se- 
lected for himself ; and we 6nd that at the age oS*foriy 
he had reached the station in the army of lieutenant- 
general. 

His own fortune, which was considerable, had been 
greatly increased by his marriage with a rich heiress ; 
and it would seem that, notwithstanding the abilities 
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which he had displayed as a soldier^ he had become 
tired of a milifiiry life befofe he reached the highest 
grade in ^ the service, and had turned all his atten- 
tion and efforts to the attainment of a post in the ad- 
ministration. The meiftures which he took to effect 
that object have been variously stated ; but it can 
hardly be doubted, that the duke was not very scrupu- 
lous as to the means. His intii^cy however with the 
celebrated raadame de Pompadour, the mistress of 
Louis XV., was undoubtedly the iirst step to his eleva- 
tion. To ascertain how her favour was obtained, and 
upon what principles or motives he continued through- 
out his life to retain it, would lead us into details 
which are unpleasant in themselves, and not suited to 
this work. 

By some he is accused of having made criminal love 
the hrindmuitl of ambition, and of having taken advan- 
tage of madamc de Pompadour’s weakness for^.liimself, 
to use her interest in his favour with the king. Others, 
again, state the matter more favourably, and declare 
that the act which acquired for him madame de Pora.^ 
padour’s regard, and secured it to him for life, was one 
which was calculated to call upon his l)ead all the 
indignation of the debauched and tyrannical monarch 
whose^, minister he asptred to become. It was the 
instant reiUDval of- a' young and weak female relation 
from the seductions of the monarch, and consequeiuly 
the deliverance of niadame de Pompadour from the 
unpleasant presence of a rival younger than herself. 
We must not attempt to investigate which of thesb two 
versions is correct. It is sufficient perhaps to say, that, 
notwithstanding his ugliness, scandal did not altogether 
spare the intimacy of the count de Stainville and madame 
de Pympadour, and that yet there seems to have been 
little difficulty in recommending him to the notice and 
attention of Louis XV. . 

Before he arrived , at the post of minister, however, 
Choiaeul was employed in vUrioua diplomatic affit'rs, in 
which he displayed fully sufficienib genius to justify 
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the recommendations of the king’s mistress ; and we 
find that in the year 175^he was sent m Rome^ whidi 
was at that time a post of verjihigh importance. The 
troubles which had existed for so many years in the 
religious world bf France^ in regard to the famous bull^ 
known by the name of the Bull Unigenitus, had caused 
so many disastrous occurrences, that Louis XV. was 
extremely anxious to put an end to such disputes upon 
the subject ; and such was the chief object entrusted to 
the care of Stainville^ who set out for Rome imme- 
diately on the recall of the duke of Nivernois. He 
was accompanied by his wife, and by the famous abbe 
Barthelemy, for whom he showed the noblest and 
most disinterested friendship through life. The new 
ambassador proved much more successful than his 
predecessor, and seems to have gained entirely the 
regard of Benedict XIV., who suffered himself to be 
guided in a very great degree by the counsels and 
suggestions of the French minister. 

In the mean while, the duke of Nivernois had been 
despatched to the court of Prussia, in order to impede, 
as far as possible, the negotiations which were taking 
place in that quarter between the king of England and 
Frederic the Great. lie arrived too late for his pur- 
pose, however, and the treaty IJbtwcen the two powers, 
which had been determined befoih he appeared, was 
signed notwithscanding his presence. The haste with 
which Prussia and England had entered into alliance 
with each other, and the various differences which 
actually existed between Great Britain and France, gave 
every reason to believe that a general war was upon tlie 
eve of breaking out. The empress queen, atixious to 
recover the territories in Silesia which the king of 
Prussia had torn from her, gladly saw him forip an 
alliance which might call upon him the indlgna^on of 
France, and her minister at the court of Louis XV. urged 
eagerly the necessity of France and the empire uniting 
for their common safoty. 

Staremberg, in the name of the empress, proposed a 
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scheme so advantageous to France, that scarcely any 
objection conla be found a^inst it, except the ‘com- 
plete change which it inttoduced into the political system 
of the latter country, and the apprehension which all 
old diplomatists feel at entering into such long and 
complicated negotiations and relations with other coun. 
.lies a»'' would have been necessary to carry the scheme 
of the empress into effect. For ^e purpose, it would 
seem, of familiarising themselves with the strange diplo-i< 
maiic changes proposedfthe French ministers paused 
and hesitated, saying that they would take time, to 
watch the proceedings of Prussia and England. 

< But the empress, not contented with such an un- 
satisfactory reply, demanded that, if they refused her 
proposal, and still desired her alliance, they should 
suggest s6me other scheme. The count de Bemis, 
who, though not yet in the ministry, conducted the 
whole negotiation with Staremberg, now pgjiposed a 
treaty of mutual guarantee between the several great 
continental powers, including Russia, but excluding 
England ; but this timid and empty suggestion was 
ultimately rejected by the empress, who demanded 
as a condition that the treaty should comprise a con- 
vention of neutrality for the Low Countries. Day by 
day, however, the inteYitions of the king of Prussia 
to support England in the war with France became 
manifest ; and in order not to lose entirely the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from the good-will 
of the empresd", it became necessary to send some skilful 
negotiator to Vienna. The count de Bernis was pro- 
posed for the task in the first instance ; but his elevation 
to the ministry having been already determined by^ 
Madame de Pompadour, the count de Stainville was 
select^ for the important embassy to the imperial 
court. 

A treaty was shortly after signed in France between 
the two courts, and France and Austria became united in 
the war, which had already "begun by hostilities on the 
part of France and England.' What partChoiseul had 
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in this treaty I do not fully know ; hu^the result was 
certainly lit& advantageots to France. In the mean 
time^ the eount de Bernis had d)een appointed Tninister 
for foreign affairs, and the hat of cardinal, which had 
been solicited and obtained for him by Stainville during 
his embassy at Rome afforded but a poor consolation 
for all the annoyances to which be was subjected during 
his brief ministry. Constant opposition, the rejection 
of his best schemes, and the adoption of his worst, 
wearied him out ; popular clamour was added ; and in 
the end Bernis demanded permission to resign. 

In the moan time, Stainville had remained in Germany; 
^d no sooner had the cardinal de Bernis resigned his post 
as minister for foreign affairs than Stainville was called 
to fill his place. His favour both with the king and 
madame de Pompadour now rapidly increased, and he 
was immediately created peer of France. The death of 
the ecnt^pM^ Belle-isle left open, in the beginning of the 
year l671y the post of minister at war, the functions* of 
which were added to those already attributed toChoiseul ; 
and scarcely a year passed without being marked by some 
new favour to the minister — the elevation of his rela- 
tions to power, aiifl personal distinctions conferretl upon 
himself. ‘Thus, appointed secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in November, fie was elevated ao the 

peerage, and received as duke by the parliament in 
January of the following'year ; his brother received the 
riband of the Holy Ghost in 17^0' ; he was himself 
created secretary at war early in 1761, find was some- 
where about the same time invrsti*d by the dauphin 
himself with the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Nevertheless, during the whole of this time, while ho- 
nours and rewards were showered with so profuse a hand 
upon the minister, the affairs of the nation werg* pro- 
ceeding as unpropitiously as it is possible t<f conceive. 
The immense burthen of debt which had already accu- 
mulated, was daily increased; the French arms were 

* Ob tbl* point 1 have dillhred ftwn Duclos, though 1 think not upeo 
insufficient authority. 
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unsuccessful^ li>th by sea and land ; Canada was lost to 
France for ever, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
famous Montcalm; and though die arms of Austria ob- 
tained from time to time a glimmering of success^ this 
was scarcely sufficient to compensate for her own re- 
verses, and certainly not to counterbalance the disasters 
of France. Louis XV. saw himself compelled, much 
against his inclination, to seek for peace on any rea- 
sonable terms; and so disastrous did the state of affairs 
appear at the beginning of the year 1761, that it be- 
came evident he must soon enter into some treaty with 
England, even if the empress could not be brought 
to negotiate conjointly with him. 

The fear of being left alone to support the weight of 
the war induced the empress to profess a willingness to 
join the French monarch in.seeking a general pacification. 
All the states around her pressed her eagerly to name some 
place for a congress, and she at length fixed ujpn Augs- 
burg ; to which place the count of Choiseul, the brother 
of the duke, was appointed plenipotentiary in April, 
1761.^ Negotiations, however, bad been already opened 
with England by the count de Bussy on the part of 
France ; ,and Choiseul, who found that it would be 
absolutely necessary — both in order to satisfy the people, 
who fJ^ere clamouring for peace, and to afford even a 
hope of extricating the country from the lamentable 
state into which it had been plunged by the various ex- 
travagances of ambition, ostentation, luxury, and vice — 
to make some great sacrifices in order to obtain peace, 
offered conditions to England, which clearly admitted 
that France was hopeless of recovering by force of arms 
the advantages which she had lost. 

England, on the contrary, was resolved to gain the ut- 
mosffruit from the success of her arms, and exacted con- 
ditions still more humiliating to the pride of France. In 
that very year, also, great advantages were obtained by Great 
Britain and Prussia. The energetic ministry of Pitt bad 

* 1 do not discover who was the count de Stain vtllc/ at this time men- 
tloned-bv all writers as commandinf a part of the French army in Ger* 
many. Choiseul had no son. 
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seized the proper moment for supplying f russia with the 
means of continuing the ifar with vigour. England no 
longer confined her efforts to 3 he seas and to America, 
but had plunged at once, and with surprising vigour, into 
a continental war. The king of Prussia, by his rapidity, 
combinations, perseverance, and success, deserved as a 
general the name of Great, which he had obtained as a 
king, and the French were defeated at all points, with 
a deduction of very few compensating advantages. 

1 1 was in this state of things that Choiseul had recourse 
to those negotiations, for the purpose of obtaining some 
further support fur France in the disastrous state to 
which her affairs were reduced, which ended in a treaty 
famous in the annals of European diplomacy. One of 
the most vigorous <ind talented of the Bourbon kings of 
Spain, Charles Ilh, had lately succeeded to the crown 
of that country. He came to the throne, as we have be- 
fore s<iid,twith considerable abilities, and — what was still 
better perhaps, circumstanced as he was — with consider- 
able cxpeiience in the habit of ruling, having governed 
Naples before he was called to govern Spain. But he 
possessed, at the same time, all that fondness for his 
family which characterised the descendants of Philip V.; 
and although he had abstainec^ from entering at first 
into the war between France and^ England, Clfoiseul 
clearly saw that it would lie no difficult matter to engage 
him more closely in support of France. 

The French minister, therefore, busily negotiated 
with the co|^rt of Madrid for that purpose ; and 
even in the proposals made by France to England, in 
July, I7OT, the affairs of Spain were insidiously min- 
gled up with those of the court of France, by the 
consent of the former power. This was done In the 
most artful manner, so as to widen any differencD' that 
might exist between Spain and England, and to put 
forth Frtince and Spain as intimately united with each 
other. Mr. Pitt had refused to suffer the affairs of 
Spain to be thus mixM up with those of France, and 
lord Bristol was authonsed to make strong remonstrances 
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to the ccsaxt of^Spain on the course of proceeding which 
she had sufFered France to adhpt In the mean time^ how- 
ever^ the French diplon^^tists were pursuing their object 
with skill and success ; every difficulty was removed; and 
Choiseurs dexterity, activity, and perseverance, that 
famous treaty between France and Spain, known by the 
name of the Family Compact was signed at Versailles, 
on the 15th of August, I 76 I. 

This is the masterpiece of ('boiseul’s diplomatic 
ability ; for he not only gained assistance from Spain 
of an important kind in struggling with the enemy 
to whom he was actually opposed, but he also con- 
cluded a treaty with a friendly power, in which all 
the advantages were on the side of France. By this 
famous treaty, France and Spain, in all political trans- 
actions, became one country. Each guaranteed to the 
other the possession of their respective dominions in all 
parts of the world, and agreed to consider etwry power 
as the enemy of both which might become the enemy 
of either. A few vague words were inserted, restraining 
the execution of some parts of the treaty to the period 
subsequent to the conclusion of a peace ; and Spain 
stipulated not to he required to furnish aid to France in 
her German wars, unless some maritime power should 
take part in those wars : but it will easily be perceived 
that the first reservation was empty, and subjected to 
infraction at any moment, while the stipulation re- 
garding the German wars was absolutely null, not only 
from the fact of maritime powers lieing idready engaged 
therein, but because there was no prohahinty whatsoever 
of such wars ever taking place without the intervention 
of one of the maritime powers. 

Other clauses were added to the treaty, to secure the 
perfect union of the two countries in every point except 
that of civil government ; and it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the subjects of each crown were to enjoy the 
same rights,' privileges, and immunities in the European 
territories of the other as native ouhjects. It was clear 
that this treaty would be principally advantageous to 



Fnince ; and th^h a datua wit add^^ to exdiida alt 
other prinoea from a partftipatioii in the treaty^ except 
thoee of die Boarbcm race, Chcpieuh aa we have ehown 
eliewhere, eagarly endeavoured to force Portugal into 
the alliance; in order tcHiave the complete command of 
the Fenineula. The failure of thia attempt in regard tO 
Portugal was owing to the wisdom and foresight of 
Pombd. But the success of Chokeul's measures wifh 
regard to Spain was q^te sufficient to repay him for 
the labour and difficulty he had encountered. 

The results of that success were rendered even gijeater 
than they otheninse would have been by the blind hesita- 
tion of a great part of the British cabinet. Though kept 
profoundly secret by the two courts^ the negotiation of the 
Family Compact was suffered to transpire by the indis. 
cretion of some of the inferior agents. Rumours of the 
proceeding became rife in England ; the tone of triumph 
assumed by France in the midst of her disasters con- ^ 
firmed the supposition that some advantageous arrange- 
ment had been concluded^ and the armaments carried 
eagerly forward in the ports of Spain directed attention 
to that country. Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham^ 
at once conceived the nature of the arrangement that 
had taken place, and, at the same time, his genius de- 
vised the means of frustrating tfte purposes of Fmnoe, 
and of inflicting upon Spain a punisTiment for her im- 
politic.aud unreasonable conduct. 

He proposed, immediately to deal with Spain as if 
the compact were actually known, and war decided. 
But the great majority of his colleagues in office, 
alarmed at the Arm and determined nature of his pro- 
posal, would not consent to*those measures being taken, 
which would have commenced the war on the part 
of England with the most extraordinary advantaf^, 
which would have crippled on the outset die efforts 
of Spain by cutting off her resources, sad which would 
hsve still further distressed France by elevating still 
further the position of htr enetny. Pitt umnediatdy re- . 
signed, and the earl -of Egremont sucoeeded, eonducting, 

VOL. V. « 
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under the dire||tiont of lord Bute^ those -dow and timid 
negotiations wUch afforded ^time to Spain* to reoeiye 
her treasure^ to mature l^r preparations^ and to take ad- 
vantage of every favourable circuinatanoe in a war already 
determined in her councils. 

That war was declaredt publicly in Deconber of the 
•ame year^ and Charles 111.^ wdl pleased with' the 
alliance into which he had been led by Choiseul, con- 
ferred upon that minister the rapk of grandee. These 
acts were followed by an immediate attack upon Porto- 
But the Spanish arms were unsuccessful in her 
aggression upon the* ally of Great Britain, and the 
^English fleets and armies assailed with success the 
transatlantic possessions of the Spanish crown. Cuba 
was immediately invaded, theHavanna taken, after » des- 
perate attack and defence ; sir William Draper made 
himself master of Manilla, and the only compensation 
which Spain received, was the capture of Sacramento, 
of which she deprived Portugal. All these reverses, of 
course, rendered the situation of France more terrible by 
the depression of her ally. * The trade of the country was 
ruined, the finances were in a state of the most terrible 
dilapidation ; the French arms had become contemptible, 
even in the eyes of a nation, whose vanity is always dis- 
posed to gild even revere^ with its own sunshihe ; and all 
the evil results of a war which he had not commenced, the 
embarrassment of the state, the desolation of the country, 
the distress of the people, and the errors of sordid and 
incapable generals ; even the effects of winds and storms, 
and disease and death, were attributed to Choiseul ; so 
that, probably, no minister was ever more disdngui^ed 
by the unjust outcry of his opponents than himself 
at this period. ^ 

The only hope of recovering* popularity, and, indeed, 
the only hope of saving the couYitry, was found in 
the changes of* the British administration. But the 
chance of obtaining peace upon reasonable terms was 
diminished by the death of die empress of Russia. 
The weakness, however, es well as t^ padfio dispo- 
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sUion of loid Bute, and, it would Btem, a diataate 
on his part towards the Ausrian alliance of En^and, 
compensated for all. The Bo|jrbon courts of France 
and Spain eagerly preaaed for peace; the court of 
St James’s met ^em Inore than half-way ; Choiseul 
despatched the duke of Nivemois to London, and re- 
ceived the duke of Bedford in Paris,, and England 
showed as much disposition to abandon Prussia to 
its fate, as France did to neglect the cause of the house 
of Austria. Under these cirAimstances, a definitive 
treaty of peace was soon drawn up, and signed in Paris 
on Ae 10th of* February, 17f>3, by which France 
and Spain made the most immense sacrifices without 
any compensation whatever, and paid, as the price of 
peace, a severe penalty for having plunged into an 
unjust war. 

The famous Family Compact still continued unshaken 
between France and Spain, remaining a great and noble 
monument of ChoiseiU’s political abilities. • But while 
these events had been taking place, that minister had been 
engaged in another transaction of the most important cha- 
racter, affecting the interests of all Europe, though appa- 
rently confined to the internal regulation of France. This 
was the expulsion of the Jesuits.^ • 

For a considerable time, that body had been*sab- 
jected to the most furious attacks nrom many of the 
most influential men In France. By a strange and 
curious combination, which at first sigbt^ would seem 
to show, that something very dangerous must have 
existed in the institution, various bodies of men, of 
the most opposite characters, views, purposes, and prin- 
dplcf, were united in striving for the destruction of 
a society, learned, pious, and moral. The infidel, the 
sceptic, the libertine, were joined with the ^ure^the 
devout, the fanatical, in attempting to overthrcfor the 
institution of Loyola, afid, day after day, new adversaries 
were added to foe lists. Choiseul, even while ambos- 
mdor at Rome, had slfhwn bis enmity to foe order ; 
and foe whole body of foe Jansenist^ who were now 
Q 2 
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Very num^oiiMin France^ displayed the peculiar perse- 
verance of enthusiasm in lalfttiiing for its fall. 

Every thing, in shoi^ had been prepared in France 
for the destruction of the Jesuits, when an accidental 
circumstance brought the question between them and 
their assailants suddenly to issue, 'in a manner and upon 
a point where assault was least expected, and where they 
were least ready td defend themselves. The Jesuits, 
though by no means the rich company that was supposed, 
had engaged in commercial transactions, and one of 
their body, pf the name of La Valette, carried on an 
immense trade between Martinique and Marseilles. 
Tlie house that he corresponded with was that of 
Lionay and Gouffier, merchants of a considerable 
capital, upon whom he drew bills from Martinique, 
sending over vast quantities of merchandise in vessels 
from the West Indies. 

On the breaking out of the war, several of these 
vessels were captured by British cruisers. The house 
of Lionay could not meet its obligations ; and the 
transactions between them and the Jesuit La Valette 
were of course immediately made known. The cre- 
ditors of the house of Lionay determined to sue the 
Jesuits as a commeTcjal body, and they, too confidentJ*^ 
in their ^strength, attempted to' evade payment, to screen 
themselves under their ecclesiastical character ; and 
they even treated the attempt of the creditors with 
some sort of levity and contempt. It was at this mo- 
ment, however, that they were in the very greatest 
danger ; the proceedings against them in Portugal and 
in Spain had shaken the order to the foundation, the 
spirit of the country was raised against them •most 
violently, and what was really wanting on their part to 
make them thoroughly detested by the French people, 
was supplied by the wit, the ingenuity, and the false- 
hood of their enemies. 

The creditors 'of La Valette and Lionay proceeded 
with vigour and determination, brought their cause 
before' the parliament of Paris, established in a manner 
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scarcely admitted a doubt |he wjiole order 
rnmad one great company in the legal acceptation 
of the word, and thfit the geoeral of the order ruled 
the property as well aa the cmiadences of the indivi- 
duals. The examination was carried on by the parlia- 
ment of Paris with discrimination, firmness, and some 
party spirit. The constitution of the order, and internal 
regulations, were brought forward and made public ; 
and the French parliament pronounced a decision against 
them, rendering the whole body responsible for the debt 
of La Valette. 

The course of this trial produced an examination into 
the claims, doctrines, rights, and regulations of the whole 
body ; and it was discovered, much to the surprise of roost 
people, that the Jefiiits had never been formally and 
legally received in France, by the various parliaments of 
the kingdom. This discovery immediately, by holding 
out the greatest prospect of success, roused their enemies 
vehemently to attack them ; and amidst the first was 
the celebrated La Chalotais, procureqr-g^neral in., the 
parliament of^ Britany. He had ever shown himself 
inimical to them, and he it was who assailed the 
Jesuits with the most close and accurate reasoning ; 
though no one who reads his work can well doubt, that 
he suffered himself often to be 4ed, by party feelipg, to 
urge assertions destitute of proof. * 

It would appw, however, that neither the monarch 
himself, nor Chmseul, was perfectly determined to ex- 
terminate the order of Jesus, though, they both, un- 
doubtedly, disapproved of many of the internal 
regulations of that body, and could' not by any means 
uphold that general system, which established in the 
heart of every kingdom a secret empire, founded 
chieifiy upon the influence obtained over men’s minds 
in youth. However that may be, a committlon was 
appointed to examine accurately the constitution of the 
society, to discover and display that which was objec- 
tionable, and to malv a import upon the subject to 
the crown. Choiseul at first proposed to refonii the 
« 3 
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ordery but not^ abolish it; and court emploji^ 
a personage of the name of^HeiseUtn to draw lop a 
project for that purpoi^, which was sent to Rome^ in 
November^ 1761^ for tHe approbation of the pope and 
of Ricci, the general of the order. 

Several causes are assigned for the non-execution of 
this ^project. Voltaire declares that Clement XIII. re» 
plied to the application of the king, that the Jesuits must 
dther remain as they were, or must cease to exist*at all. 
It is certain, however, that scarcely had the project been 
sent to Rome when La Chalotais, in his public capacity, 
attacked the body in the parliament of Britany. On 
the Ist of December, he begun reading his famous 
Compte rendu on the constitution of the Jesuits, and 
followed the blow by a second Compte rendu in March 
of the ^following year. The publication of this ex- 
amination of die Jesuits’ institutions called forth a 
multitude of defenders from that body, and a war of 
pens commenced, into which it is unnecessary to examine. 
It is sufficient to say that the parliame^ ufiiversdly 
declared themselves opposed to the society of Jesus; 
that the obstinacy of the pope, and of Ricci their 
general, alienated an immense number of 'those who 
were friendly, or only partially opposed to it ; and that 
Choiseul, having to ch6ose b^ween the great body of 
the French magistrature and a dangerous ^ religious 
community, determined to 'support the parliaments, and 
suppress the Jesuits throughout France. 

In forming' this determination, he consulted not only 
bis own good sense, but his natural bias both against 
the Jesuits, whom he had always opposed, and in favour 
of the parliaments, whom he always looked upon as the 
safeguard and the surety both of the people and the 
throng. He had, however, an opponent to encountef, in 
executing^ this purpose, much more formidable and diffi- 
cult to deal with than any of the body of the Jesuits. 
This was the dauphin, son of Louis XV., alid father of 
Louis XVI., who put himseff prominently forward as the 
8up]porter of the order assailed, and brought, in opposition 
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tq^ ihe piiliamentt and the niniater, a |iigh rqmUtioil < 
for reaionaUe piety dlld tdbntaof various deseriptiona. 

Had lioais XV. and hia sop been equally good^ or 
equally had, the reaiatanoe of Bie dauphin to die pur. 
poses of the minister might probably have been tue- 
oeasful. But, although by no means at open enmity 
with hia son, as had been the case between a king of 
England and a prince of Wales, Louis XV. did not possess 
that degree of affection towards one whose life was a 
daily reproach to him, which could have induced him to 
give their fiiU weight to the arguments of the dauphin. 

Under any other circumstances, the haughty, deter, 
mined, and sarcastic conduct of the duke of Choiseul must 
at once have proved his ruin ; for the disputes between 
him and the dauphAi were carried on with a degree of 
acrimony which made the minister in the end forget 
entjyely the respect that was due to the son of his sove- 
reign. Numberless tart replies are attributed to the 
duke ; and it would appear that the dauphin was not less 
severe in his rejoinders, till a conversation which had 
been promoted by the king for the purpose of recon* 
ciling die two, ended by Choiseul replying to the prince, 

1 may, perhaps, sir, have the misfortune to become 
\ your subject ; but 1 will never be your servant.** The 
dauphin immedi|itely complaint in severe terms ao the 
king ; but Louis supported, his mihister ; and notwith- 
standing the open enmity which exiled between his son 
and Choiseul, any thing but a diminution of the mon* 
arch’s favour towards the latter took plhce. He suc- 
ceeded in his object, too, and the Jesuits were finally 
suppressed, and banished from France. 

This may be considered asathe second great effort 
of Choiseul's ministry ; but his open enmity with 
the dauphin soon brought upon him a charge pf the 
most unjust and terrible nature. That priffee, at the 
very period of his dispute with Choiseul, was afflicted 
widi the commencement of a ‘Ynalady which not long 
after terminated his existehoe. The disease was un- 
doubtedly that known ordinarily by the name of con- 
a 4 
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Bumpl^on ; but Choiseul l^nd ibat on the dauphin’i 
death it was industriously ruaaouitd that he had caused 
a alow poison to be adnunistered to the prince. There 
is some reason even to* believe^ that the report was 
circulated by the various enemies which were rising 
up against him in the court and in the ministry ; but 
the favour of tlie duke of Choiseul with the king 
was unshaken^ and his daring, bold, and straightfor- 
ward character repelled the charge in such a manner, 
that it obtained little oi> no credit, whether it was pro- 
muljgated for the purposes of political ambition or Je- 
suitical revenge. 

In the mean time, Choiseul pursued all his purposes 
with a great degree of firmness and determination ; and 
it may be as well to notice here some of his principal 
acts in pursuit of various detached objects, before we 
turn to that serious and important transaction which 
terminated his ministry, and which may be regarded 
as the first great blow to the royal authority in France. 
Finding the inefficacy of the military regulations estab. 
lished in the French army, and attributing to those re- 
gulations a great part of the disasters which had befallen 
France in the war, he put forth a new ordinance in the 
close of by which the w'hole constitution of the 

Frenc]) armies was radicKlly changed. the same time, 
a number of regimViits were reduced, and the altera- 
tion altogether produced so much discontent, that a great 
iiuinlier of the ol<l officers in the service resignc'd. 

Thoifgh ceiitainly irritable and imperious, Choiseul 
received their resignation without anger, and even 
granted, to those who retired with a reputation un. 
touched, pensions proportionate to their services. At 
the same time great attention was paid to the marine, 
and sj.xty-four ships of the line were found in the ports 
or dockyNrds of France, within eight years after the 
termination of a war in which her navy was supposed 
to have been destroyed. Such was the eflfect of his 
efforts to restore France to the «position she had lost 
as a military nation ; and, at the same time, he took 
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measuresy which by flome strange neglect^were notion- 
teracted by Great Biitaini for acquiring possession of 
Corsica^ long misgoverned by ^d in revolt against the 
Genoese. Nor did he neglect'to employ all his own 
wonderful activity in frustrating the designs of Russia, 
raising up against her an enemy in the Ottoman Porte, 
irritating her upon her Polish frontier, and entangling 
her with adversaries in the empire. 

At the same time, he neglected no means whatsoever 
to depress or countcrhalaiicc ahe power of England; 
and there can be little or no doubt, that French officers 
and agents were employed to poison the minds of the 
Asiatic princes against this country, to direct their 
efforts, and to communicate to them such stores of Eu- 
ropean skill, as might enable them to maintain a war 
against (ircat Britain with some success. America, 
ho\|evcr, afforded a field for his intrigues still more 
vast and fertile. Those provinces were speedily involved 
in disputes with Great Britain ; and, although we 
cannot acknowledge that the French writers speak 
justly when they say that Choiseul sowed the stu^ls of 
separation between the two countries, inasmuch as the 
causes of that separation were inherent in the posilioti 
and pretensions of the two lands, yet there can lx* no 
doubt that he effected a very gifat deal to irritate^inen's 
minds in America, and to hasten* forward an event 
which iniglit otherwise have been delayed for many 
years. 

It was evident that all these steps Were ffie pre- 
parations for another war ; and either with a view to 
the same event, or for the purpose of repairing the 
commercial and financial disasters of the country, it 
is certain that the French minister applied himself 
earnestly to reduce the expenditure of the state by every 
means in his power. In his own departmentig a saving 
of several millions was effected rapidly, and as he 
acted as prime minister, though he did not take the 
title, he had an opporiunity*of introducing his own sys- 
tem of economy into many other branches of the go- 
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verni^ent. Notwithstanding his efforts for the purpose^ 
it was^ as usual^ in regard to finances^ that those con- 
tentions arose Itetween t]ie king and the parliaments of 
the kingdom, which produced the first direct resistance 
to the royal authority that had taken place in France 
since the minority of Louis XV. 

We have shown, that the parliaments of France had 
long claimed a right of registering the decrees of the king, 
and had announced that no decrees had the force of law 
without such registration. This right was conceded to 
them by the crown ; but the parliament also claimed the 
right to examine and deliberate upon the royal ordinances, 
to suspend their execution, and to remonstrate with the 
king against them. This right had always been con., 
tested by the monarchs ; and by holding what were 
called beds of justice, they from time to time caused 
the decrees to be register^ in their presence, without 
the examination required. These beds of justice had 
been greatly multiplied of late years, hut the triumph 
of the parliaments over the Jesuits inspired them with 
the spirit necessary to resist the royal will ; and, in the 
commencement of 1763, that spirit of resistance 
manifested itself decidedly. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of Choiseul, it was 
found^ impossible to tiTminate si^veraj of the taxes 
which had been levied to carry on the war, at its con- 
clusion ; and on the 24th of April, in the above year, 
an edict was issued for the continuance of such taxes, 
coupled* with 'some provisions for the redemption of 
the national debt. In b moment, however, the whole 
parliaments of the realm took fire. They refused 
to register the edict, and vigorous remonstrances of 
a very threatening kind instantly poured in upon the 
king from every part of the realm. The parliaments 
of Paris, ^Bordeaux, Rouen, Toulouse, Besan^'on, Gre- 
noble, &c. all prepared to resist manfully, and the 
chamber of aides at Paris, which joined in die remon- 
strance of tile parliament, had the boldness to suggest 
to the king, in distinct terms, the convocation of the 
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states-general. To meet ^ese measures? the court em- 
ployed the exercise of its despotic auUiority^ Governors 
of a determined character were^nt into the refractory 
provinces^ and endeavoured to force the parliaments, by 
intimidation, to receive the edicts : but the parliaments 
in their turn, indignant at the attempt to intimidate 
them, carried their boldness so far as to order the king's 
governor, in three several instances, to be arrested. 

To enter into the detail of ^ these disputes, would 
be a history in itself. It is sufficient to say, that, 
in the end, the parliaments succumbed to the royal 
authority, and there is every reason to believe that 
Choiseiil, though undoubtedly favourable to the general 
cause of liberty, aided the crown with sincerity id 
putting down an attempt which, had it gone on, must 
have terminated in a speedy revolution. The king, 
however, was made to believe that such was not the 
case ; and all that remains for us to do, is, to show how 
this impression upon the monarch's mind was made use 
of to overthrow the duke of Choiseul. 

In regard to the Jesuits, it would seem, a division 
had taken ])lace in the ministry, and two parties had 
been formed in the court. The chancellor Maupeou, 
together with Flesselles and others, would have modi- 
fied the treatment of the JesuitSf according the 
project drawn up by the latter. Choiseul, after hesi- 
tating on the subject, determined to support the par- 
liaments in their ])urpose of utterly expelling the 
Jesuits from France, and no efforts were wanting 
on the part of Maupeou and others, from that moment, 
to drive him from the ministry. After the death of 
madame de i’ompadour, Louis XV. threw himself into 
the arms of the celebrated madame du Barry, the most 
abandoned prostitute that he could find in lus domi- 
nions ; and this personage was courted and supported by 
the chancellor and his faction ; while Choiseul, his 
family and friends, set their face against her in the 
most determined manner, and the minister even obtained 
the ittpg's promise not to suffer her to appear at court. 
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That promiA^ however^ Maupeou and the rest induced 
him to violate^ and althougt^ madame du Barry offered 
to sacrifice idl her friei^ls^ even the chancellor himself^ 
to Choiseul, the minister only treated her with aggra- 
vated scom^ spared neither her nor* the king in his 
public sarcasms, and directed his whole family to dis- 
play their contempt towards her on all occasions of 
court ceremony. 

The king during many months resisted all the sug- 
gestions of his mistress and of the chancellor, and 
maintained Choiseul in the ministry till the year 1 770. 
In the end, however, a letter, either forged or mis- 
applied, but apparently in the hand-writing of Choiseul, 
was brought before the monarch, which seemed to 
show that the minister was supporting the parliaments 
secretly in their resistance to the crown. There can be 
no doubt whatsoever, that if this letter was from the 
hand of Choiseul, it was written, not at the period 
at which it was brought forward, but during the 
struggle of the' parliaments with the Jesuits.* Louis 
XV., however* was induced to see it in another light, 
and being at the same time greatly irritated at the bold 
and somewhat insolent opposition of his minister to his 
mad passion, he dism^sed him from the government 
on tlfe 24th of l^ecfinber, 1 770, and banished him from 
the court to his country seat at Chantelouj). • 

Choiseul was never suffered to return while the reign 
of Louis XV^ continued ; but he had recovered all his 
|)Opularity during the latter years of his ministry, and the 
road from Paris to Chanteloup was covered incessantly 
with carriages, filled with the multitudes of those who 
were anxious to pay him a tribute of respect. He was 
looked upon by the court and the people as the defender of 
the parlijiments ini the council of the king, and the victim 
of his constitutional opposition to those measures which 
took place in the last years of his ministry and shortly 
before his fall, in consequepce of which the parliaments 

* It was addiVsted to the abbd Chauvelin,!and without date. 
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of France were dissolved, and new tribunals instituted in 
their place. The hatretl.of the nation was transferred 
to another object, and few inini|ter8 were ever more dis- 
tinguished by public applause on quitting office than the 
duke of ('huiseul. 

He was at* iliis time, however, immensely in 
debt; for he had contracted a habit of splendour 
and profusion, which his private fortune and the 
emoluments of his office could hardly defray. .They 
might, indeed, have defrayed Sl)at expense, had it not 
been that on several occasions he borrowed from liis 
own private resources to supply the need of the state. 
There seems to he now no doubt that such was the 
case, and tliat many of the gratifications and rewards 
which were given to individuals for tlistinguishcd ser. 
vices during his ministry, were derived from the purse of 
the statesman himself, and not from the royal trt*asury. 
Choiseul, hovrever, was of a temperament to bear with 
the greatest fortitude, or perhaps carelessness, the re- 
verses which befel him. Iilager, fiery, and uncompro- 
mising, he was nevertheless in no degree of a sullen or 
melancholy disposition. His cheerfulness, his gaiety, 
suffered no depression from his expulsion from office ; 
his sarcastic wit received no check, and he did not even 
suffer his traiujuillity to lx* flisturbed by the •court 
forcing him to dispose of his high aftd lucrative bfficc of 
colonel-general of the Swiss for a sum very inferior to 
the value of the post. 

To meet .his pecuniary difficulties, hf* sold a num- 
ber of fine pictures and a part of his wife's jewels ; 
and, surrounded by all that could make life happy 
in the country, he passed the time of his exile, till 
the death of Louis XV., in 177‘L afforded an op- 
portunity for his return to court. The milc^ and 
amiable Louis XVI. iininediately reversed thtf sentence ^ 
of banishment, and efforts were made by the friends of 
Choiseul to restore him to the ministry, but without 
effect ; the young raoaarch having placed his whole con- 
fidence in the count de Maurepas. Choiseul seems to 
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have^easily coiyK)1ed himself for his exclusion^ and con« 
tinned to enjoy that domestic happiness which was his 
portion in the society of a woman who loved him with 
the deep and devot^ nfFection always shown towards 
him by his wife. Married to him in her very earliest 
youth, and filled with sincere admiration of his tijents,Bhe 
had continued strenuously to cultivate her own abilities, 
in order to make herself a worthy companion for her 
husband ; and the only drawback to their felicity in the 
later years of their union was the want of children. 

For fifteen years after his expulsion from the ministry, 
the duke of Choiseul continued to form one of the great 
ornaments of that distinguished circle which he himself 
selected from the society of Paris : he died at length, in 
May,. 1 785, at the age of sixty-six. 

In person he was remarkably plain, even to ugli- 
ness, but his countenance was full of expression and 
energy. He was small in stature, but well made 
and active, and in his demeanour he was graceful 
and affable, though quick and bitter when offended. 
In ail situations of life he had shown great courage 
and firmness, and incessant activity was the prin- 
cipal characteristic of his ministry. He had much 
penetration, and was undoubtedly possessed of those 
liberal views and feelin|^s which, had they been followed 
with prudence, by a' firm and determined minister, who 
knew when to resist, and understood the nice but im- 
portant distinction between granting and yielding, might 
yet have saved France from the horrors of its revolu- 
tion, though not from changes which might deserve 
that name. 

As it was, the measures' promotetl by his adver- 
saries in the council, and which he himself was unable 
to restrain, may be considerctl as having laid the first 
atone of*''the edifice of democratic power in France. 
The foundation, it ia true, had been dug long before. 

The comprehensiveness of the duke of Choiseul’s mind, 
and his skill in negotiation, are shown by the conception 
and execution of the Family Compact, which proved the 
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greatest source of annoyance and injo|y to Erf^and 
(whom he then justly oolisidered as the determined 
enemy of France) that had been aflTorded by any treaty 
during many centuries. This was certainly the master- 
piece of his ministry : for we can neither look upon the 
fact of his having cultivated the seeds of revolt sown in 
America^ or of his having excited for any purpose a san- 
guinary war between two distant powers^ as the acts of a 
great statesman or a great man. They belong to that petty 
school of diplomacy, which has acquired so many ad- 
mirers and so many followers, solely because its doctrines 
are fitted to limit^ minds, and its objects attainable by 
small capacities. 
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JAMES NECKER. 

BORN 1732^ DIED 1804. 

Thk life of Necker^ one of the most interesting and 
instructive tliat could be Written, if treated as an historical 
essay, offers no very striking incidents as a matter of pri- 
vate biography. I'lie difficulties of his situation, and his 
constant application to business, during his political career, 
rendered his life, while in office, but a part of the his- 
tory of the times, and, in his retirement, the course pf 
his existence underwent few variations. Those variations, 
however, were important; and though perhaps the time 
is not yet come, when full justice can be rendered either 
to the defects or the talents pf that famous minister, yet 
we imist endeavour to give an impartial account, how- 
ever orief, both of the public and private career of the 
celebrated minister of the French revolution. 

James Neckerwas born atCwcneya on the .30th Septem- 
ber, 1 732. His family, which originally came from Ger- 
many%, had been long sealed in the republic where he en- 
tered into life ; anif, though it wo.uld ap|)ear that his race 
belonged to the nobles of the country from which it iirst 
came, all the prejudices attached to that rank had been 
done away with, and, from Ins earliest years, Necker was 
destined by his parents to commercial life. 

Tlie situation of Geneva, a small free state surrounded 
by monarchs more or less despotic, and yet encouraging in 
its bosom that liberty of thought and discussion which had 
bepn J>anished from many of the adjacent countries, had 
rendercdMic city and the vicinity, for many years previous 
to the birth of Necker, the resort both of men of letters 
and real genius, and of many whose only title to distinc- 
tion was the activity of irntable* imaginations and rest^ 
less minds. Great advantages, however, resulted from 
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such circumstances to all persons who washed to acquire 
knowledge and i^forinatidh ; for, aldiough the doors 
which were constantly thrown ipen before them might 
lead the blind and the misguidetf into paths of danger and 
difficulty, tliose who were properly directed could not 
fail to meet with a clear and direct Way tO tlie attainment 
of knowledge and accurate information. 

Necker, then, from a very early age, showed a strong 
disposition for the study of philosophy, as it was then un- 
derstood, and of political economy, yet but inaccurately 
known ; and in all such pursuits he had ample scope and 
opportunity given him, his relations and friends affording 
him every means of instruction, and only requiring that 
he should make liiinself completely master of all com- 
mercial details, that his progress in the course of life which 
they had laid out for him might not l)e impeded. He was 
sent to Paris at an t^arly period, and placed in the l)ank of 
a M. Veriiet, where he pass'd tlirough the initiatory stages 
of his profession. He was then placed as a partner in the 
well-known house of Thellusson, where he acquired a 
complete and general knowledge of all commercial trans- 
actions, which he turned much to the advantage of the 
house and of himself. 

In this firm he succeedc^l in accumulating a 
large inilependeiit fortune ; and, ^while yet ifl the 
prime of life, obtained leisure to dedicate himself to 
the subjects which had captivated his youth, without 
detriment to his mercantile caretT. He ha^i by this time 
acquired a high reputation, not only as a man but as a 
financier, and was ajipointed, at about the age of thirty, 
syndic of the French company of the Indies, which, 1 
believe, was one of the first public employments, for so 
it might be considered, of him, who was afterwards to 
rule the destinies of France. His exertions in ^is«itu- 
ation were very great, though they ultimately proved in - 
effectual. He laboured strenuously to restore to the 
company the splendour of fom^er days, and apparently suc- 
ceeded in some degree, dotwithstanding the fierce attacks 
of persons who assailed it on both general and interested 
vor . V, R 
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views ; but tbafi, which of course cramped all his efforts^ 
and ultimately rendered them*ineffectual^ was the precon- 
ceived determination o^ the ministers to put an end to 
the company. A multitude of persons poured forth upon 
the company of the Indies^ in ad that peculiar 

kind of abuse, which is the .best fitted to raise popular 
outcry against either men or institutions ; and though 
Necker, ^th by Ills influence and his pen, defended the 
company which he had administered so successfully, the 
abbe xMorcllct, and its otlier assailants, prevailed ; and, in 
mo, the company of the Indies was put an end to. 

The very defence of that institution had called the eyes 
of Necker to the administration of (’olbert; and, in a very 
few years after the fall of the company of the Indies, 
the academy having proposed a prize for an culogium 
on the famous minister of Louis XIV., it was won by a 
production of the (ienevese banker. lie undoubtedly 
held up ('ollK‘rt to himself as a model to follow, 
although he had not that remarkable finnness of cha- 
racter which distinguished (’olliert, and which, perhaps, 
employed on the eve of the famous revolution, might 
have (leprived that political convulsion of the excesses 
which rendered it a great calamity. He was now, 
however, embarked in diploinatie life, having lx?en ap- 
pointed by the republic of (ieneva its resident at the 
court of France, and passed much of his time in the 
brilliant society, partly literary, partly political, which 
AKstMiibled at^the house of the tluc de (Hioiseul. 

Soihe time before this period, however, Necker had be- 
come attached to a Mile. Curchod de Nassc, the <laughter 
of a protc'staut clergyman in the Fays dc V’aud, a person 
equally distinguished for In^auty and talents, and who had 
receivcil from her father such an education as is but rarely 
besK)we^d upon a woman. This young lady is cele- 
brated in history, not only on account of her own 
individual virtues and high qualities, but as an object 
of the affection of two of the most opposite, but dis- 
tinguished, men of the day : ihest? were Necker and 
iiibbon. The latter had been sent by his father to 
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Latisanne, in order it would seem to reclaim him from 
popery ; and both his own tccount and that of Rousseau 
appear to show that^ notwithstaiAling the lamentable ug-. 
liness of his countenance^ and all that was disagreeable in 
his manners and character. Gibbon succeeded in acquiring 
so far the regard of Mile. Curchod, that she was willing to 
become his wife. The father of the historian, however, 
opposed the union of his son with a foreigner ; and, 
while Gibbon himself submitted his passion to the dic- 
tation of his father with a good grace. Mile. Curchod 
was probably not deeply disappointed. 

Some years elapsed, however, before she gave her hand 
to another ; but, in 17^*4, she was married toNecker,for 
whom she seems to have entertained ft*elingsverydifterent 
and far more intense than those vrhich she had ever felt 
towards (iibbon. Necker w'as now ns happy in domestic 
life as the union of virtue w*ith virtue, and talent with 
talent, in the bond of mtitual affection, could l)e expected 
to render him ; but it would seem that Mme. S^'cker 
was not without amhition. Distinction was an object 
which she liadhc’en taught to look for in the man of her 
choice ; and there is some reason to believe that her 
preference for political eminence over domestic felicity 
served not a little to increase jvhatevcr share of am- 
bitious energy existed in Nocker’s afid to 

lead him forward into the scenes of political contention, 
and to the arena of ambitious struggles, in which he 
soon played a part. 

Several little treatises, which appeared from the 
pen of the future minister, on different subjects con- 
nected with the commerce of the country, called 
public attention to a man wdio distinguished himself at 
a time when the treasury of the state was virtually 
bankrupt, ami when no one bad been found to»])rd)^>OBe 
any rational plan of relief. Such was the situation 
which he held in public esU'cm at the period of the 
accession of Louis XVI., who immediately nominated 
as his minister the count* de Maurepas. As ill calculated 
as any person that ever lived to disentangle a country 

B 2 
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from the evils ^hich had been entailed upon it by the 
bad government of a long succession of ministers and 
monarchs^ Maurepas i^as a man originally well dis- 
posed^ not without a certain degree of acuteness and 
talent ; biit he had never been firm in character^ and 
whatever energy he had possessed in youth had been 
enfeebled by age, and quelled under an exile of twenty 
years from the court, in which he had once been dis- 
tinguished. 

He brought, then, to the government of a country 
labouring under a malady of the most acute kind, 
a system of palliatives which could only allay some 
of the symptoms, but could by no means cure the 
disease. Ignorant himself of finance, he called Necker 
to the head of that department in 177 b*, making him, 
in the first place, director of the treasury, under the 
comptrollcr.general Taboureau, as a sort of initiative. 
It is probable that Maurepas, in making this nomination, 
was more influenced by the hope of obtaining money for 
carrying on the business of the state through Necker s 
high credit in the mercantile world, and skill in all 
commercial transactionsj than by any purpose of apply- 
ing to the great evil of the state — its pecuniary embar- 
rassments — a sped fiCfc remedy by means of Necker’s 
financial talents and genius for political economy. 

The abilities which the Genevese minister now dis- 
played recommended him powerfully to the king ; and 
early in the following year he l)ecame director-general of 
finance. At this time, one of the companions of Necker 
in the administration was the famous Turgot, a bold, 
zealous, detennined reformer, who sought to put an 
end to the murmurs of the people, by Removing all 
those real evils which existed to excite them. He — 
and* there is reason to believe that the same was the 
view of Malesherbes — proposed, as the first principles 
of his administration, to restore freedom of conscience to 
all men ; to abolish the use of the torture in all cases ; 
to put an end to arbitrary imprisonments ; to terminate 
all those inequalities of law which made a distinction 
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between any two classes of the people^ in matters either 
of taxation or of justice ; •and, in fact, to make equity 
the only rule in the dealings of the government with 
the people. 

Such were the views of Turgot ; and, had he lieen 
permitted, he would undoubtedly have had the firmness 
to carry them into execution, though, perhaps, not the 
prudent moderation so to carry them into execution as 
not to produce great concomitant evils by the change. 
Such a minister, however, waif by no means suited to 
act under the supreme direction of the feeble Maurepas, 
in whom age had prodii^d more decrepitude of iiiiiid 
than of body. Turgot had gained great influence with 
the king ; hut he was hated by the court, by the parlia- 
ment, and by the prime minister ; and he was soon after 
driven from the government by ^^allrepas. Nccker 
still reinaiiK’d, though his principles were by no means 
dissimilar to tho>e of Turgot hiinstdf — perhaps even 
verging more decidedly towards democracy , in consequence 
of having received both his birth and early education in 
the bosom of an old republic. To tlie high-toned and 
generous principles of 'furgot, Neckcr, U^ough inferior to 
him in many points, added great and remarkable skill 
in almost all brandies of finance, and he carried the 
same system of oj)cii dealing and <letermined #cronn 
into his branch of the administration wliich Turgot had 
endeavoured to introduce into his. 

One of the greatest evils wliich existed in FrancA? 
had lHH;n the multiplication of useless posts and ofiices, 
which liad been created for corrupt puqioses, grante<l 
for corrupt services, or sold to supply the teniporary 
necessities of the court. At these, it would seem, 
Nccker ]*ad previously determined to strike, if ever 
he arrived at power ; and his first act, on Yicing ap- 
pointed to a ])08t in the ministry, was to refu 8 e*to receive 
any salary, in order that he might act more freely in 
diminishing the salaries of others, and abolishing those 
posts which he judg^d necessary to suppress. Wc 
cannot here enter either into the justice or the reason- 
B 3 
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ableness of his conduct in all the cases in which he 
found it necessary to put an eVid to different offices about 
the court. It is sufficient to say that^ in a very few 
months^ he had suppressed upwards of 600 posts^ 
which were utterly useless and unnecessary^ and 
the high salaries attached to which were a continual 
drain upon the treasury. Other offices were diminished 
in point of salary, and a great saving was also effected 
in the method of collecting the revenue. The clearest 
system was introduced* into the public accounts, and, 
as is always the consequence of order, great savings of 
labour, time, and money wer^ immediately produced. 

By these means, and with the existing revenues of the 
country, Necker was not only enabled to meet the cur- 
rent expenses, but in some degree to relieve the burdens 
of the people. The tax called the taiUe^ though not 
abolished, was diminished ; and a decree of the king 
fixed its extent, for the future, so as to guard it against 
those arbitrary augmentations which preceding kings 
ha<l fr(>quently recurred to. The difficulties which 
naturally surround a minister on entering into power 
with an embarrassed state of finances, were increased, in 
the case of Necker, by the commencement of the severe 
and long protracted war known by the name of the first 
Amer\can war. In the content between (Jreat Britain 
and her colonies, France most unwisely, as she w»as then 
situated, determined to take a part, notwithstanding the 
decitled opposition of many persons high in influence at 
the court, amongst whom one of the most distinguished 
was Necker himself. 

That w'hich he could not prevent, however, Necker 
did not do a little to remedy by exerting himself 
wdth the utmost energy and success to relieve the 
country /rom the burdens under wdiich she groaned. 
It would seem, however, notwithstanding the success 
which he really obtained, and which he himself 
estimated perhaps too highly, that Necker foresaw, 
from the difficulties of finance ifito which the country 
was plungeil, from the spirit of innovation and change 
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which had gained ground amongst ihe people^ and 
from that longing for liberal, if not for democratic, 
institutions, which pervadeti all classes, and which was 
certainly not likely to be diminfthed by the contagion of 
the American institutions, that it would be absolutely 
necessary for the monarch to have recourse ultimately 
to the states-general of the kingdom, and, by reviving 
that free institution, which had existed even in the 
sternest times of feudalism, to base the proceedings of 
the sovereign upon the only legitimate and tirm found- 
ation, the consent and approbation of the people. 

Proceeding, however, as cautiously in execution as he 
did boldly in the formation of his design, Necker deter- 
mined, Itefore he had recourse to an institution to the 
functions of which the people harl long been uiiaccus- 
tome<l, to prepare the way by the means of provincial 
assemblies or parliaments; and even in commencing such 
a course of action to proceed gradually, trying the pro- 
vincial parliaments first in one ))roviiice, and then in 
another, so as to give no violent shock to the existing state 
of things. Hy some writers this scheme is attributed to 
Turgot; but there can Ik? no doubt whatsoever that 
Necker entertained it also, and ths^t under his adminis- 
tration were made tlie first efforts to carry it practically 
into execution by the introduction of provinciai«assem- 
blies in the provinces of Berri and ^louergue. 

By tills undertaking, the minister gave very great 
offence to the parliament of Paris, as by his suppression 
of unnecessary offices he had created 6'()()*mortal enemies 
amongst persons connected with the highest and 
most iniliiential families of the state. The people 
in general, however, admired and approved ; and a 
iiiiaiicial statement which the minister prepared, and 
which became famous throughout the whole w^ld as 
the Comptc rvndu of Necker, added ifiiiiien£?ly to his 
popularity with the great body of the French nation. 
The Comptft rendu was, in fact, a statement of the 
finances, drawn up in clear and intelligible terms, and 
laid before the king in 1781 ; showing thu monarch, for 
» 4 
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the first time> ad one view^ the real state of his afikirs. 
This^ by Nedcer s consent anil advice, was printed and 
made public : for it was one of his great principles in 
treating the finances of tiie state, to meet all the difficul- 
ties boldly, and to give the utmost publicity to every 
thing connected therewith. 

Under many points of view/ this conduct was 
politic as well as honest; for, by accustoming the 
people to know the difficulties with which the go> 
vernmeiit struggled, he*- might well expect to teach 
them to bear the burdens imposed upon them with 
greater patience ; while, by showing them that every 
thing was done which could be done to diminish those 
burdens, he hoped to teach them to bear them cheery 
fully. lie also taught them by such candour to put confi- 
dence in the government, and hoped with a generous 
nation to obtain support by showing himself deserving of 
it. It is true, indeed, that by so doing he showed the 
people their own power and the weakness of the go- 
verninent ; and it is very probable that Necker did not 
fully consider that great multitudes arc almost always 
led by small factions, and that generosity and confidence 
are not in their nature so active as ambition and sus- 
picion. 

The«first blow he was to receive, how’ever, was not from 
the people,.but from Ihe court. With the multitude his 
popularity remained uiidiminishcd, and his exertions for 
the benctit of the state, his independence and freedom 
from all views'of personal interest, as w'dl as the un- 
bounded charities of his wife and family, and his own 
attention to every tiling that could solace or relieve a peo- 
ple suffering under a severe war, gained him very gene- 
rally love and esteem with the middle and lower chases. 

By, the Compte rendu he showed that, on taxing 
upon hinWlf the supreme direction of the finance, he 
had found a deficit in the revenue of 34,()()0,000 of 
Uvres ; and that, notwithstanding the w^ar, without any 
additional imposts, and even with* a diminution of the 
popular burdens, he had contrived to make the annual 
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receipts exceed the expenditure by a sufn of 10,000,000 
of livres. We cannot pfuse here to inquire whether in 
this Compte rendu there wm or was not a certain 
portion of fallacy ; whether^ Necker did or did not 
suffer himself to be led away by a natural fondness for 
his own plans and doctrines, into giving an exaggerated 
picture of their success. Certain it is, and beyond all 
doubt, that, in the most embarrassed state of finance 
that France had ever seen, Necker did a great deal to 
relieve the people, to make tSig receipts cover the ex- 
penses, and even to create a store to diminish the enor. 
nious burdens of the state. Surely, that was credit 
enough ; but that cretlit those who envied and those who 
|ated him were not at all inclined to allow him. 

The Compte rendu was assailed by numerous critics : 
every thing that appeared like an exaggeration was 
pointed out with eagerness; false lights were tlirownupon 
the difficult subject which he had undertaken to treat ; 
sneers, insinuations, and calumnies were added ; and 
every atUnnpt, in short, was made to decry the minister of 
finance, to hold up his Compte. rendu as a false and 
fraudulent statement, and to excite against him the 
outcry of all those Ynidies who were most likely to ivork 
his fall. Necker, as may lie ynagined, was \cry much 
mortified and distressc>d ; and by no means without pride 
of a particular kind, his feelings were wounded by see- 
ing himself surrounded by enemies and adversaric's at a 
moment he liad been laliouring to deservq friendship and 
support. 

His mortification, however, was very greatly increased 
when he discovercci that those enemies were in the 
cabinet as w'ell as in the court. He soon found that the 
papprs which he had confided to the other ministers 
and to the king, of the most private and impq;‘ta»t cha. 
racter, were circulated amongst the public, with com- 
ments and observations, calculated to raise up against 
him a host of enemies. , He found that Maunjias 
himself not only listened to all the charges against hinf, 
but countenanced them by his own observations and 
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sneers ; and he Ibund^ still farther^ that such breach of 
confidence having been committed towards him by some 
of the members of the council^ it became absolutely 
necessary to make a change in his and their relative 
situations^ if he desired really to benefit the country^ and 
even to maintain his own reputation. 

‘ Maurepas himself had a certain and definite cause of 
animosity towards Necker. He had^ it appears^ appointed^ 
some time before^ Sartine^ the lieutenant of the police^ a 
most incompetent person^d) thepostof ministerof marine ; 
and Necker met with the greatest difficulty^ during the 
course of a long and diffictdt war^ in transacting the fre- 
quent business which he had with that functionary. He 
had frequently represented the matter to the king ; an^j 
taking advantage of an opportunity when Maurepas was 
detained in Paris by illness^ he proposed to Louis XVI. 
to remove Sartiiie^ and bestow his post upon the marquis 
de Castries^ a person well fitted for it in every respect. 
The king consented, but Maurepas never forgave 
Necker, and seized the first opportunity of vengeance. 

In the business of the Compte rendu, his malice dis- 
played itself in the most striking manner, and Necker 
found that he was not only secretly condemned by the 
prime minister, but made by him a public object of 
scorn and sarcasm. Necker had also discovered, as we 
have before said, that the plan which he had drawn up 
for the establishment of provincial assemblies had been 
copied, and circulated amongst the counsellors and other 
members of the parliament of Paris, and he determined 
to place himself in a more favourable position, or to 
quit a ministry with the other members of which he 
could not act in safety. It is necessary, however, to 
show what was the situation in which he was placed. 
By on'i of the strangest anomalies that it is possible to 
conceive, the minister who held one of tlie most im- 
portant situations under the crown — the general di- 
rection of the finances — did not by right of his post, as 
he ought to have done, obtain admission to the privy 
council. Thus, all the plans of Necker, however excel- 
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lent in conception^ and however admiitbly executed by 
him after their adoptioft> were submitted to and dis- 
cussed in his absence by a body of men, several of 
whom he knew to be inimAal to him. Whatever 
lepresenUtions they thought fit, also, were sent iorth by 
them to the public ; and in order to put a stop to the 
intrigues which were taking place against him, he 
found it absolutely necessary to demand a place in the 
privy council, and to be present at the discussion of his 
own prpposals. 

Necker accordingly made application in form for 
what was called entry of council, and this 
Maurepas caused to be refused him, endeavouring, in- 
lleed, to soften the insult aiul the injustice which he 
showed towards a man who may l)e said to have saved 
him and his ministry from destruction, by offering him 
various court favours and distinctions*, which offers the 
minister treated as they deservcfl. Necker now de- 
manded to be permitted to retire, and sent in his 
resignation ; but before it was accepted, many great 
efforts were made, by persons really desirous of the 
good of the country, to induce him to reinain in the 
ministry. 

Netkcr, however, was foupd to be immoveable in 
this respect ; and it has been generally sil^^posed, that 
madame Necker herself, indignant at the conduct with 
which her husband was treated, and apprehensive both 
for his safety and his honour, used tin; whole of the 
vast influence which she possessed over him, to induce 
him to adhere unchangeably to his resolution. 7'hi8 
seems to have been admitted on all hands; and her 
great influence witli her husband is proved beyond a 
doubt by the very singular tokens of respect which 
Necker had always displayed towards his^wifie, not 
only in the private circles of Paris, or in the manage, 
ment and distribution of the vast charities which they 
exercised, or even in the minor arrangements of some 
of the branches of Administration entrusted to him, 

I.* The entri^e et court was offbred him, we are told, as an equivalent. 
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such as the amelioration of the prison system, the 
administration of hospitals, &ii., but also in the great 
and important points which he had treated in the Compte 
rendu, in regard to whic^i he pays to madame Necker 
the extraordinary compliment of declaring, that some 
of the most weighty matters in which he had -succeeded 
owed their result to her. 

After many of his friends had endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to change his resolution, representing to him, 
that the count (le Maurepas had already passed the ordinary 
term of human life, and could not be expected to linger on 
much longer, and after Necker had rejected all solicita- 
tions on the subject, the beautiful and unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette determined to use her influence to induce hin^ 
to remain in the ministry. She laid wait for him, and 
caused him to he brought into her cabinet, to hold a 
private conversation with her on the subject ; while a 
multitude of persona, alarmed by the turn that affairs 
had taken, waited without to know the result. At length, 
when the queen came forth, there was much mortifica- 
tion to 1 k' seen in the expression of her countenance ; 
and one of the courtiers ventured to f(uestion her, to 
which she merely replied, ‘^He positively refusjjs.” 

Necker, retiring from the government of the finances, 
devoted hit;nlelf for a time to the pleasures of domestic 
life, and to writing one of the most famous works that 
ever was published upon that liranch of administration 
which he had lately quitted. The private life of the 
statesman, during the whole’ term of his residence in 
Paris, was such as conciliated the respect and esteem of 
those with whom he mingled. All the men of literary 
eminence of the day congregated at his house; and in 
the midst of contending opinions, and of all those vague, 
wild theories, which preceded the llevolutioii, he main- 
tained the calm and dignified moderation of a wise 
man, neither giving way to the rash and gMdy sys- 
tems that were whirling round him, nor denying to 
others that lilierty of thought aiUl faith which he ex. 
ercised so reasonably himself. Marmontel, Buffon, 
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Saint Lambett, Thomas, and others nfhre the constant 
ailfd well pleased guests It his table ; while the great 
and beneficent works which he undertook for the relief 
of the prisoners, the sick, ana the poor of the metro- 
polis, acquired for him the love of other classes. 

But the fame of Necker had reached long before to 
parts of the country which he had never visited, and a 
thousand testimonies of respect flowed in upon him, 
immediately after his resignation, which he himself 
could not have expected. A number pf towns openly 
sent him addresses, expressing their regret at his re-^ 
tirement from the ministry.; and no one even amongst 
his enemies could shut their eyes to the fact, that the 
retirement of Necker from the department of flnance 
was looked upon by the whole country as a national 
misfortune. We are told, also, that more than one so- 
vereign in Europe, the chief of whom was the emperor 
Joseph, offered to place Necker immediately at the head 
of their finance ministry. He declined all offers, how- 
ever, probably believing that, ere long, circumstances 
would compel the king of France to require again his 
services ; and that the death of Maurepas would re- 
move obstacles which prevented him from-serving 
Louis with as much willingness as energy and zeal. 

In this rcs|)€ct, however, if h^ entertained Huch an 
expectation, he was disappointed. It is not improbable 
that lM)th the king and queen were somewhat offended 
by the great financier's pertinacity in inisisting upon his 
resignation being accepted ; and certain it is, that on 
the death of Maurepas, which took place shortly after, 
the claims of Necker were either forgotten or neglected, 
and he remained banished from the ministry, while 
Vergennes was placed at the head of public affairs, and 
Calonne was intrusted with the ministry of iinftice. 

Ih ^e mean time appeared the famous book of 
Ncckei^n the administration of the finances — pro- 
bably the most popular work of the kind that ever was 
written. The press could not supply the demand with 
sufficient rapidity, and 80,000 copies of the book were 
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sold in a few ileeks. Every man in France studied 
Necker*s system^ and ima^ned himself a financier ; and 
many gained real infon^ation on the subject^ which 
Tendered them eager^ nol only to acquire more^ but 
to employ, right or wrong, the portion of science which 
they had obtained. During all these events, the new 
ministers of Louis XVI. were hurrying on their master 
into the awful catastrophe into which he was destined 
ultimately to plunge. Calonne, rash and imprudent, 
seems to have proceeded upon the principle that the 
welfare of the state alone depended upon the rapid 
circulation of money ; that no caution was necessary ; 
that no prudence was required ; that all that was neces- 
sary was to encourage industry and exertion by pro- 
digality and luxury. lie fancied that the great body 
of France was in an atrophy ; to cure it of which he 
hurried it into a fever. 

Instead of there being any surplus revenue, the ex- 
penditure now greatly exceeded the income of che state ; 
and that income itself daily diminished, while the queen, 
the court, the ministers, and the placemen vied with each 
other in extravagance. The nation murmured, as well 
it might; but the courtiers, who fattened |p)on Ca- 
lonne's liberality, and tlje subordinate financiers, who 
preyed * upon his extravagance, gave the most strenu- 
ous support to a man who had established sucli a 
golden age of peculation and corruption. Two things 
also combined to give Calonne greater facilities in ob- 
taining money to supply Ills profuse expenditure than 
he naturally ought to have had. In the first place, the 
short administration of Necker had restored the cre- 
dit of the government ; and the regularity, order, and 
economy which he had introduced had, as it were, 
scrcenevl the monarchy from the evil results of the ex- 
travagant wars of Louis XIV., the corruptions^uinous 
speculations, and state gambling of the regeSy, and 
the vices, wars, and errors pf Louis XV'. In the next 
place, Calonne himself had great ' plausibility of state- 
ment, and even of action. No man discharged his 
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pecuniary obligations more punctually lhan he did and 
the creditors of the stati found that not even Necker 
himself had been more accurate in his payments than 
Calonne, 

The latter minister, however, paid old debts only 
by contracting new ones ; and, while the great credit 
which Necker hatl obtained for the government became 
exhausted by the incessant loans to which Calonne had 
recourse, the financiers discovered tlie secret of the new 
minister's punctuality, and bef^aii to look to the end of 
the system, and refuse any further applications for sup- 
plies. New taxes of some kind Iwcame the only re- 
source, and tliose new taxes required the concurrence 
and support of some powerful body. Under these dif- 
ficult circumstances, (.'aloniie, trusting to his popular elo- 
quence, had recourse to the old expedient of assem- 
bling the notables, or principal meinl)ersof the nobility, 
in order to derive from them some assistance and sup- 
port. ^ 

He found the notables, however, not so easy to deal witli 
as he had expected. He was obliged, of course, to furnish 
some account of Ids administration ; and in so doing 
he liad uicourse to ingenious aufl plausible statements, 
cndcavowing to embarrass tlie minds of inquirers by 
carrying up his view of the finances to former tpoebs ; 
and, having recourse to not very creditable expedients 
to shift the rcsjionsibility from his own shoulders, en- 
deavoured to prove that Nccker's Comjite rendu was 
a fallacy, and that, in fact, instead of a surplus 
of ten millions in the revenue at the time when he took 
it into his hands, there had been, in reality, a deficiency 
of fifty millions. 

Necker immediately roused himself at this charge, 
and insisted upon some explanation taking^place be- 
tween him and Calonne. He displayed great modera- 
tion, iniflec'd, as well as firmness, evincing no desire 
publicly to expose the minister, and endeavouring, as far 
as ]>ossible, to obtain* by gentle means that justifieatioix 
which he was determined to arrive at by some method. 
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Calonne^ howevel:, showed no disposition to meet him in 
such a manner; and Necker then demanded to be. pub- 
licly heard before the notables^ to justify the statements 
he had made. This wasVlenied him^ though but an act 
of justice, and he then took the only means in his power 
to do himself right, by publishing his famous reply to 
the statement of Calonne. That reply was too clear and 
conclusive not to give offence to the minister and to those 
who supported him. 

The friends of Oal6nne, however, were not the 
only persons who desired to crush the Genevese hnan. 
cier. There were other persons, occupied with more 
dark and sinister designs, and who laboured zealously to 
remove for ever from the councils of France the only 
roan who seemed at all likely to remedy the evils and 
avert the convulsions on which they hoped to thrive. 
They determined, as soon as they heard that Necker 
was preparing the defence of his financial statements, 
and even before it appeared, to attack it; but the words of 
Dumont, to whom wc arc indebted for information on 
this subject, are too curious and important to be omitted 
here, while speaking of a very remarkable incident in 
the life of the minister. They are as followu — 

It was at the time of the quarrel betT^*ii M. de 
Calonne and M. Necker upon the subject of the deficit. 
The former-had his reasons for seeking to cast upon an- 
other the burthen of that imputation. He had just 
accused Necker of having cheated the nation, by putting 
forth that, on his going out of office, instead of a deficit 
there had been a surplus of ten millions. His work, 
all bristling with calculations and specious arguments, 
had produced a considerable effect. Necker, just en- 
tering into the ministry, announced his reply. Mira- 
beau, Jdefprc it appeartKl, prepared to refute it. The 
enemies of Necker were accustomed to meet at the 
house of Panchaud the banker ; a man of talent, very 
intelligent in matters of finance, but one whose honour 
was even more dilapidated than hi6 fortune, after a very 
equivocal sort of bankruptcy. 
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As soon as the work of Necker wis published^ the 
coterie met every day. Mirabeau went thither to gather 
up the observations which were made, and to launch out 
at the minister. He spoke l)eiftre)iand of the matter as 
of a complete triumph, and aimed at nothing less than 
unmasking the quack, ripping him up, and bringing him 
on his knees before Calonne, convicted of lying and in- 
capacity. Little by little, however, this herce lire was 
damped. He spoke no more upon the subject; he did 
not even like oilier people to ^peak to him on it. I 
asked him often, why this great production was defer- 
red — from what new kindness of heart he spared the 
great quack in the onjoymenf of his usurped reputation, 
— why the Panchaud committee had suspended this great 
act of justice. Miralx^au, to deliver himself from these 
reproaches, which went home to his previous ))oasts, 
tolil me at length that Necker >vas necessary for the 
formation of the states-geiieral ; that his popularity 
was wanted, and that tlie question of the deHcit was 
overwhelmed in that of the double representation of 
the commons. 

** Such a fact was sufKcient to enahlc’me to judge that 
the reply of M. Necker had lK>eii triumphant, and that 
his most ftdent enemies, after having tried their teeth 
upon this file, had not been able to pierce it." 

Such was the first proceeding in which we find Necker 
opposed by the famous Mirabeau, a man as unprinci))]ed 
as he was talented, and who, there is every reason to 
believe, was not more inclined to serve his country dis- 
interestedly than to serve his king. 

Having mentioned the name of Miralieau, we must 
pause for a moment on the previous history of one who 
was every way remarkable. This celebrated and extra- 
ordinary man, who played so prominent a part iu the 
events of those times, was the son of the manjuis de 
Mirabeau, a man of considerable property and talents in 
Provence. His family name was lliquetti, and his an- 
cestors were originally kalian! The whole race seems 
to have been possessed with furious passions and re- 

VOL. V. 8 
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morseless deterihinadon^ and to have been devoid of 
principle^ if endowed with g^ius. His father was well 
known as a political writer^ and as one who had as much 
gained his celebrity by L sort of originality which was 
not without affectation as by reason or eloquence. He 
was one of the first wdio attacked the despotic principle 
of monarchy estahlished by Louis XIV.^ and was in 
consequence confined in the Bastille, at a time when the 
authority of the crown was still intact. He affected 
great morality in his writings, and a love of the human 
race ; hut there is reason to believe, that in every thing 
but his writings he displayed another character, and was 
debauched in conduct and misanthropical in notions. 

His eldest son, of whom we have just spoken, wtis 
liom on the 9th of March, •174'9* He received a de- 
sultory education qualilied to render him superficially 
but generally informed on many subjects. Various Ian. 
guages, various arts, various sciences, were all in turn 
studied by Mirabeau, who carried away a slight know- 
ledge of each, and a profound knowledge of none. His 
great genius and extraordinary activity of mind, how- 
ever, supplied many deficiencies, and enabled him to 
appropriate to himself, with an ease and facility quite 
extraordinary, the ideas and the expressiuns^f others. 

StB.inge to say, however, the habit and the talent of 
appropriation neither procet»ded from, nor led to a penury 
of original thought; and on those occasions when it was 
necessary for Mirabeau to rely upon his ow'ii resources, 
he showed that he could produce that fund of his own 
which was far superior to what he borrowed from others. 
The violence of all his passions, the impetuosity of his 
character, and his utter want of principle, showed them- 
selves very early, an<l his father, who seems to have 
joined to the principal bad qualities of his son a great 
portion of sordid avarice — quite compatible with extra- 
vagance — and that sort of pride which is the eldest 
child of vanity, seems to have laboured to have kept his 
sou in subjection, by making him always dependent 
upon him for pecuniary resources. 
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Thus the life of Mirabeau began in difficulties and 
entanglements. He first Entered into a cavalry regiment 
as a volunteer, and applieil hin^lf sedulously to obtain 
some knowledge of his profession ; but an intrigue, into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter here, 
called upon Sim the indignation of his father, who ap- 
plied to the court for an order for his imprisonment, 
which was obtained. The marquis would even, it is 
said, have proceeded on this pccasion to the same ex- 
traordinary acts of violence and |)ersecution in regard to 
his son which he indulged in afterwards, had it not 
been for the most pressing treaties of various friends. 
On issuing out of prison, Miralieau was sent to Cor- 
sica with the regiment in which he served, and at the 
end of the campaign wrote a work upon the govern- 
ment of Genoa in that country, which gained him 
considerable reputation. 

The constant disagreement between his father and 
his mother produced a spirit of faction in their family, 
in which Miralieau took his full share, and he thus in. 
curred the indignation of his father more and more 
every day from infancy till manhood. But, shortly 
after his return from ('or-sica, he st^eins to have applied 
himself strenuously, and with ri^ally good inUMitions, to 
cultivate the regard of his father. .In order to *please 
him, he eonsented to retire into the country and occupy 
himself in agricultural pursuits; of which however he 
soon liecame tired, and returning to Panis, he lost, by. 
strong and talented opposition to the political friends 
of the marquis, all the bold he hart acquired upon his 
parental regard. , 

In 1772^ he married Mile, de Marignane, a ivealthy 
and beautiful girl ; but even in this transaction his con- 
duct seems not to have Ijeen without reproach f aftd, if 
we are to believe the accounts of some of his friends, he 
followed, for the purpose of obtaining the consent of his 
bride's relations, the extraordinary path of injuring her 
reputation. For a certain period, the fortune which he 
obtained with his wife afforded him the means of living 
8 2 
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more at ease ; Gut in a very short time he had loaded 
himself with debts, and his father again interposed to 
make his situation wor8|. Instead of giving Itim any 
assistance in effecting an arrangement with his ere. 
ditors, he obtained an order from the kin^, comraand-i 
ing the count his son to remain upon his estates till far- 
tiier pleasure. But a duel in which he engaged himself 
in order to avenge one of his sisters, who had been in- 
sulted, brought upon hjm new severities, and he was 
ordered into confinement in one of the provincial pri- 
sons. 

We next find liim under a sort of surveillance in 
the town of Pontarlier, where began his unfortunate 
connection with madame Monier, whom he seduced. 
Her he entertained by every sort of means that could 
corrupt and deprave her muid ; and whereas, hitherto^ 
his writings had been principally of a political character, 
those which were written during this connexion offer 
nothing but the most horrible sensuality and depravi- 
ty. The intrigue was very speedily discovered, and 
the family of Monier, the husband, and also the family 
of Kuffey, the relations of the woman he had seduced, 
joined with his own father to destroy him. 

Under these circumrtanccs he fled to Switzerland ; 
and having l)een joined by his mistress some time after- 
wards, they proceeded together to Holland, *|vhcre he 
endeavour^ to gain a livelihood for both by the exercise 
of his j>en. His father, however, ceased not to persecute 
him, and brought forward against his own child the 
most hateful and fearful of charges, with which we 
must not sully these pages. Mirabeau was not by any 
means behind in instantly retaliating, and the picture of 
the father by the son, and of the son by tlie father, are, 
perhaps; two of the most extraordinary instances of mo- 
ral depravity on record. But the propensity to abuse all 
near connexions, was a peculiar trait in the family of 
Mirabeau ; and he is himself reputed to have said of 
his brother the viscount, ''He would have been considered 
a man of wit and a blackguard in any family but ours;’’ 
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which compliment the viscount was nol slow in return- 
hy saying, when somebody accused him of being 
frequently seen drunk, ^*hat can I do P that is the 
only vice my brother has left loe/' 

His father, however, did not* confine his proceedings 
to mere words, and the family of Monier followed 
eagerly in assailing the young debauchee. He was tried 
during his absence by the parliament of Besan^on, on 
the accusation of having forcibly carried away madame 
Monier, and was in consequelice condemned for rape, 
and decapitated in effigy, whij^h certainly did not much 
hurt either his reputation or his person. The diffi. 
culty of procuring a subsislence in Holland, however, 
made him determine to proceed to America ; but while 
he was preparing to put his determination in execution, 
the Dutch government suffered him to be arrested, and 
carried hack to Paris with^is paramour. 

He was now placed in the tower of Vincennes, where 
he remained for three years and a half, while matlame 
Monier was confined in a house in Paris, under the su» 
perintcndence of the police. Mirabeau, however, found 
means to correspond with her, and the famous Letters 
to Sopiiia were the result. Those letters, indeed, were 
published without his knowledge or consent ; and, cer- 
tainly, whatever honour they ntay do to his taleiUs, they 
do none to his heart or judgment. He translated at 
this time a number of obscene works for the instruc- 
tion of his fair mistress, and added a variety of others 
from the stores of diis own mind, worfhy of utter de- 
testation. Some political essays also were written by him 
about this period, which were not likely to gain any 
great favour with the government ; but, neverthelcas, 
he was shortly after set at liberty; and the extra- 
ordinary fact of such being the case, without aqy res- 
sonable cause, has led many persons to suppose, without 
any sufficient proof, that he had joined with his father 
in traducing his mother. To a bad man, it is customary 
to attribute all sortspof bad actions that he docs not 
commit. 
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No sooner was he at liberty than he hurried down 
to Pontarlier ; gave himself to meet the accusation 
brought against him ; obtain^ a new trial, and defended 
himself with such tremeiHous powers of oratory, that he 
completely defeated his accuser, and the former sentence 
was reversed. No sooner was this over, than, being totally 
without money, he sought to re-enter into connesdon 
with his wife, in order to obtain possession of the pro- 
perty which was falling in to her fr6m day to day. But 
the wife's family resisttKl, and Mirabeau proceeded 
against them at law. In ^is case, however, he was not 
successful ; for, after having used every other means in 
onler to justify himself fox^his conduct towards her, he 
attempted to prove that her own conduct had not been 
quite pure, on which the judges, with wise equity, deter- 
mined that he himself had furnished the strongest proof 
that a separation was necessAy between them. 

He was now reduced to absolute poverty, but he found 
means to proceed to England, accompanied by a Dutch 
girl, who had become most devotedly attached to him, 
and of whose depth, strength, and even purity of aftec- 
tion, Dumont speaks in the very highest terms, blaming 
Mirabeau severely for having cast away from him, at an 
after period, attachment so rare and so noble. He seems 
neithei^ to have understobd nor to have admired the in- 
stitutions of Great Bfitain. Mirabeau, however, wrote a 
good deal in that country, confiniug himself to political 
works, which were then the rage in Paris, adopting very 
different priuclples at different times, but comineiicing 
by doctrines smacking strongly of republicanism. 

These works produced him a reputation of a different 
kind from that which his intrigues, his licentiousness, bis 
virulence, and his crimes had obtained before ; and the 
frequqpt variations of his code have given reason to believe, 
that his fbputation as a political writer was made use of 
for the purpose of obtaining money from those whose 
party he espoused. His venality seems now to be placed 
beyond all doubt ; but whedier he had commenced at 
this time by selling his pen as he afterwards sold his 
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Toice, or whether he only changed hit position^ as he 
imagined it would be beneficial to the sale of his works 
to do 80^ may be doubted. , 

He had returned from EnglaAid after a short stay, and 
it was about this period that he commenced hia. con* 
iiection with the banker Panchaud and his friends, 
whose constant efforts for the depression of the public 
funds had more to do in producing the French revo* 
lution than is genially supposed. Miyabeau now sig- 
nalised himself by an immeiile multitude of writings, 
some of which added little, some very much, to his 
reputation ; but they, at all events, served to obtain 
for him money, and haviiig no character for honesty 
to lose, it little mattered to him how that money was 
obtained. His fierce quarrel with Beaumarchais, and 
the war of pamphlets which ensued, attracted still greater 
attention ; and shortly after, either apprehensions of en- 
countering his fiery and oveqiowering opposition, tlie 
solicitation of friends, or a real appreciation of his 
talents, induced Calonne, then minister of finance, to 
despatch Mirabeau on a secret mission to the court of 
Prussia. 

The death of that king, known under the name of 
Frederick the Great, was daily expected, and the object of 
Mirabeau’s mission was to predispose the prpice his 
successor in favour of France. In this it would seem 
that he was very successful for the time, and was treated 
with flattering distinction by Frederick himself. During 
his stay in that co#itry, he acquired the materials for 
writing a work which afterwards appeared upon the 
Prussian monarchy ; and he also wrote several works 
in Prussia itself, which did not give much pleasure to 
the young monarch after his accession. His despatches 
to Calonne display the greatest avidity for mongy ; and 
he sought, it would seem, to be employed in s5me higher 
and more distinguished embassy. He wai^ however, 
somewhat too minute and curious in his investigation 
of the Prussian policy ; add shortly after the accession 
8 4 
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of Frederick Illii he reoeWed an order to quit Prussia 
without delay. 

On his return to Paris^ he found Calonne plunged 
into difficulties, and he , ^ain gave himself up to the 
direction of Panchaud and the other stock jobbers, who 
strove to advance their private interest by the depression 
of the public securities. About this time, Colonne first 
had recourse to the notables ; and ^i.ng the sittings Of 
that body, Mirabeau published severu tracts, strongly de. 
predatory of the conduct and character of Necker. Those 
works had been so well reived by his own party, that 
he flattered himself, as we have just shown, with the hope 
of entirely overthrowing >tecker’8 indigpnant reply to 
Calonne ; and there cannot be the slightest doubt, that 
if Mirabeau or his party had found any thing whatso- 
ever in the work of Necker, which could have afforded 
them the means of attack, he would not have scrupled 
to have made it, right or wrong, trusting to his eloquence 
and abundance to cover over and hide tfie thin stems 
of reasoning under a profusion of leaves and flowers. 
We shall have occasion to mention him more than once 
hereafter, as we proceed with the events affecting Necker, 
to which we now more immediately return. 

The first efforts of Necker to refute the falsehoods 
of Calonne were followed immediately by an order for 
his exile to the distance of forty leagues from Paris ; 
but that act by no means tended to save Calonne from 
the effects of his own imprudence. His statements 
were examined witli accuracy by ftie "notables, and he 
met with a redoubtable adversary in another ambitious 
man, who aspired eagerly to supplant him. This was 
Charles Stephen de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, 
whq with skill, diligence, and virulence attacked the 
unfortunate minister at every point, and completely ex- 
posed the evils of the system which he had followed, 
the fallacies of his statements, and the ruin of the 
finances. It was now shown, that since the resignation 
of Necker the state had incurred u d^bt of 1,646,000,000 
of livres, and that the annual excess of expenditure. 
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even though the American war was at In end^ amounted 
to 140,000,000. 

Caionne was immediate!^ dismissed, and his place was 
supplied by his celebrated antlgonist, a personage capa- 
ble of atucking, but not defending ; indined to inno. 
▼ate, but not competent to improve ; strong enough to 
destroy old and decaying institutions, but not to build 
up any new ones it} their place. Voltaire had before this 
time stigmatised Brienne, in a letter to D'Alembert, as 

a beast of your manufacture, very well disciplined by 
yourself.'* Such was the personage now placed at the head 
of the French ministry, a moment of the greatest 
difficulty and danger to the state; but a great party of 
the most rational people in France conceived hopes that 
Necker would be called on to take upon himself once 
more the direction of the finances. 

The king himself, also, there call, I believe, be no doubt 
desired and proposed that such should be the case ; and 
many of Brienne's own supporters pressed him to take 
a step which would undoubtedly have given great solidity 
to his ministry, restored confidence to the people, disen. 
tangled^ if possible, the finances of the country, and, 
perhaps, might still have turned aside the revolution, or 
mitigated its dark and horriUe character. Brienne is even 
said to have distinctly promised, tjiat he would^propose 
Necker to the king as minister of finance; btit it is as- 
serted that he was guilty of the duplicity of instigating 
others to oppose a minister, whose talepts he feared ; 
and thus, by underhand means, to exclude from office 
the only man who at that time could have saved France 
from the catastrophe that menaced it. 

Such is positively asserted to have been the case; 
and certain it is, that Necker was excluded from the 
ministry, although one of his plans was irymadiately 
adopted by the new minister, receiving at the same time 
the full concurrence of the noubles. This was the esta- 
blishment of the provincial jassemblies, which he had de- 
vised long before, add which were now ordered to be 
estabUahed in all the provinces of the kingdom. In the 
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formation of thesc^rovincial assemblies^ however^ changes 
were introduced by Brienne bhnself^ which^ more than 
any thing which had ever yeti been done^ tended to hurry 
on the advance of the Fri^ich revolution. These changes 
in the provincial parliaments or assemblies^ which were 
in fact but local models of the states-general^ tended 
absolutely to democracy. 

In the provincial states, as well as in the states-ge- 
neral, three orders had been constantly recognised, — the 
clergy, the nobles, and tKe commons {tiers Hat') ; but,' 
in his speech to the notables on dismissing that assem- 
bly, Brienne distinctly intimated that the clergy and the 
nobles should be confoundect in one class ; and that the 
commons or third class should have an equal number of 
representatives with the other two classes united ; and, 
still further, it would seem, that the votes in these assem- 
blies should not be taken as the separate votes of the 
three or two orders, but by the plurality of voices of the 
whole. 

This announcement may be considered as one of the 
first great steps of the French revolution ; and every thing 
which Brienne did afterwards but hurried forward that 
event. The notables,' on their separation, returning into 
the various provinces to which they belonged, remained 
impressed with all the prejudices, passions, and expecta- 
tions, which had been excited during their meeting, and 
they communicated to others in the country the feelings 
by which they were themselves affected. An expectation 
of great changes — one of the most dangerous of expecta- 
tions-^became general throughout France; discontent 
with the government, indignation at the extravagance of 
past ministers, doubts of those who actually held the 
reins of state, and despair of any voluntary amelioration, 
spread «to all classes of the people ; and, in the mean 
time, the conduct of Brienne himself by no means tended 
to quiet the agitation of the popular mind. 

From the very first moment of the archbishop's en- 
trance into the ministry, he' showed himself utterly in- 
capable of carrying on with firmness and with prudence 
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tny improvements^ or indeed of sustaiimng with dignity 
any of the measures he proposed.' Nothing of import- 
ance had been gained froi% the notables^ and Brienne 
was forced to have recourse taxes ; and diose taxes 
could not be imposed without the consent of the par- 
liament The parliament in the mean time^ demanded 
an account of the receipts and expenditure of the go- 
vernment; and it was clearly and distinctly pointed 
out by some of the orators of that body, that the ulti- 
mate end for which the parliament must aim^ was the 
assembling of the states-general. At that period^ and 
indeed for many years previous^ the very idea of such 
an assembly as tlie states-gSneral was abhorrent to the 
court of France. 

One of the greatest evils attendant upon long and 
uncertain intervals between the periods of assembling 
popular bodies always is, that the executive has, in 
the intervening space of time, invariably accumulated 
a number of grievances and encroachments, which the 
representative body have to remedy and repel. The na- 
tural consequence is, that the executive delays its appeal 
to the representative, till it is driven to such a measure 
by urgent necessity, and that the representative body 
when appealed to seeks, in the first instance, to redress 
the grievances, before it givdb any attention ^ to the 
exigences of the state. It generally occurs, also, that be- 
fore it suffers itself to be driven to such an appeal to the 
representative body, the executive body, in struggling 
to avoid it, shows plainly its reluctance, if it be not 
even led to resort to unlawful methods of avoiding the 
measure ; so that when it and the representative body 
at length do meet, they come together as adversaries pre- 
pared for mutual resistance, instead of friends assem- 
bled for mutual support. ^ 

The very mention then of t^e states-genCl’al in the 
parliament of Paris, was punished by the minister of 
Louis XVI. as a crime, and the councillor who made it 
was arrested. This of couibe but increased the inclina- 
tion of the parliament to throw itself into the arms of 
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the states-general; and^ to avoid the necessity of having 
Tecoune to that assembly, Brienne madly attempted 
every measure which was iU^al in itself, and calculated 
to irritate the people. ^ 4 

It would be impossible to follow him through all the 
various acts by which he hastened on the French revolu* 
tion. Suffice it to say^ that the same sort of struggles 
now took place between the court and the parliament, 
which had occurred under the regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria ; but with this remal'kable difference, however, — 
that under the regency of that queen, the parliament, 
though occasionally hinting at the necessity of calling the 
Btates-general, was by no means sincerely and eagerly 
desirous of such an assembly, which must undoubtedly 
diminish for the time the authority <ff the parliament 
itself ; whereas, in the time of Louis XVI., the parlia. 
ment was really determined to force the monarch into 
calling the states, as the only remedy for existing evils, 
and the only check upon despotic authority, with which 
th^ parliaments themselves had struggled in vain. This 
disdnction was overlooked by Louis XVF. and his minis- 
ters, and they treated the parliament in 17^7, as they 
judged that Anne of Austria ought to have treated the 
parliament of 1648. 

The consequences of this mistaken conduct were fatal. 
The parliament well Icnew, that by resisting the imposi- 
tion of all taxes, it must compel the ministers to have re- 
course to the states-general ; but, against such an act, 
Brienne, struggled as we have said, in paroxysms of 
weakness and fury. He now banished the whole par- 
liament in a body ; he now recalled, flattered, and cajoled 
it ; he now arrested and imprisoned some of its princi- 
pal members ; he now set them at liberty, and ehdea- 
voureiLrto^gain by corruption what he could not gain 
by force. He Aen determined to put an end to the 
parliament altogether, to alter once more the institutions 
of the country, and to supply the place of the parlia- 
ment as a judicial body by an invention of his own, 
somewhat difierent from that attempted by Louis XV., 
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for which he borrowed a name^ though not the plan 
from feudal timea, calling it a oour pUni^. 

. This bold innovation^ w|ich might indeed have 8uc« 
cceded with a bold man^ was {lerfectly unavailing in the 
hands of a vacillating and timid one. Some people have 
even suspected that Brienne was at ^is time insane^ he 
having been attacked by a very serious malady^ and having 
had recourse to dangerous r^edies^ it is said^ to cut it 
short at once^ which remedies had affected the brain. 
His acts were certainly those df a madman, and the cour 
jdeniere, which he established^ was not only assailed by 
the protests of the parliament of Paris, but by the 
remonstrances of all the prmrincial assemblies through- 
out die country. A great body of the nobility also 
supported the nd^istracy ; all the courts of Haw rose in 
favour of dicir brethren ; symptoms of insurrection took 
place simultaneously in almost every province of France, 
and Brienne finding that the course which he had been 
following could be pursued no longer, agreed, at length, 
to call the states^general. 

Before, howler, that could be done, the acme of 
financial ruin had arrived. On the Kith of August, 
1788, took place what may in truth he considered as 
the first national bankruptcy of France. Brienne was 
obliged to suspend the payments of die renteSj^A the 
first matter to be laid before the s&tes-general, was the 
disgrace and insolvency of the country. No minister 
could, of course, retain power under sut^ circumstances, 
and Brienne was consequently dismissed. 

The dismissal of the archbishop was succeeded by 
the recall of Necker, to whom we must now turn. 
Before Brienne had been reduced to the extremities 
whicn drove him from the ministry, he had recourse 
to Necker, begging him to come to his asigstance, 
and, if possible, remedy the disorder of the finances. 
But Necker had refus^, saying, that a year before 
he should not have scrupled to take his share of the 
responsibility of goi^mment, but that he would not 
now take a part of the discredit which the ministry of 
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Brienne had calftd upon itself. When at lengthy how- 
ever^ that minister had been dismissed^ and he received 
a summons to attend the lAng at Versailles^ he made 
up his mind at once undertake the hazardous and 
difficult post which was proposed to him^ although he 
saw^ and fully comprehended^ all the dangers and dis- 
comforts with which it was surrounded. He was sup- 
ported^ indeed^ by populas favour^ by the memory of 
great services rendered to the country, by a general 
sense throughout the wtiole nation of his honour and 
integrity, and by an exaggerated confidence on the part 
of the people in his resources as a financier and a poll, 
tician. On being informed of his nomination to the 
ministry, his first exclamation was, Why have they 
not given me the fifteen months of th Archbishop ? but 
at present it is too late.** 

Nevertheless, he accepted the post, as we have said, 
without hesitation, and in looking round upon his 
entrance into the ministry, found a concatenation of 
evil circumstances which might well have alarmed the 
firmest heart, and made the boldest mftd shrink from 
the undertaking. Four hundred thousand francs was 
all that the treasury contained. • The paper money of 
different kinds which ha^l been poured forth upon the 
nation, 'was in the loyrest jiossible state of debasement. 
The threatening of a famine was also to be perceived, 
and the king was pledged to call the states-general — the 
most difficult engine which a minister could be required 
to manage. 

However, notwithstanding all these discouraging 
circumstances, on his very first entrance into the 
ministry, Necker met with a token of public appro- 
bation which might well encourage him to pr^eed. 
In one* single day after his appointment was known, 
tlie value of the state funds rose thirty |)er cent. Similar 
efibets took place in various other points, affecting 
greatly the safety of the stat^. Loans were immediately 

» I 

• I And It tUted in another author that there were onlj two hundred 

and fifty thousand ftancs in the treasury. 
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offered to Necker, which had been refhned to his prede- 
cessor. The tumults ii^ the provinces ceased, activity 
and industry, which had be^ almost suspended, were re- 
sumed, and Necker applied himself to three great objects : 

to solace the distressed })eopte of France ; to remove 
the great political irritation which existed; and to 
render the states-general well disposed towards the mo- 
narchy. 

In the first of these efforts lie was greatly successful, 
but the record of his individual exertions for this purpose 
would be too long. In regard to .the second, - Necker 
gained general love and general gratitude. All the 
persons exiled under the last ministry were recalled ; 
the prison doors weie thrown open for those who had 
been arrested fdr opposition to the ministry, and the 
parliament was recalled, and restored to the exercise of 
its functions. The latter body was the only one which 
showed any degree of opposition to the minister ; but 
his popularity was at this time so great, that the mob 
assailed his opponents, and taught them that they had 
no longer to d^pi: with Hricnne. 

So far, all went smoothly with Necker, and he 
trusted, with the greatest (iegree of confidence, to 
bring about a complete change in the aspect of, political 
affairs. But, unfortunately, fn dealing with tlu; states- 
general, Necker entered upon a* track unexplored by 
himself, little known by any of the people of France, 
without guide, without chart, and without experience. 
Untler such circumstances, it ivas very* natural that he 
should mistake his path ; and it must be remarked, 
that, in these respects, almost every body that sur- 
rounded him was as ignorant and as mistaJeen as him- 
self.* There were three great questions before him with 
regard to the convocation of the states-gepet^l, each 
affecting the other in a considerable degree, each difficult 
of resolution in itself, and in regard to each of which 
Necker made a great mistake. 

The first of these questions was, whether the third 
estate, or commons, should be rendered equal in num- 
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ber to the united nobles and clergy^ the two first 
estates. The seqpnd was^ wl^t classes should be ad. 
mitted into the representa|lon of the clergy. The 
third, and most important by far of the whole, was, 
whether a landed qualification should be exacted from 
the representative of the third estate. On this third 
question, I find that very little has been said ; and 
yet, on it, perhaps, di|pended the salvation of the 
monarchy ; for it is demonstrated clearly by one of 
the biographers of Nccker, that, had every man of the 
states-gcneral possessed a certain stake in the country, 
one of the first objects of the whole would have 
been to preserve, though thby might improve, existing 
institutions, and to support the state while they reformed 
its constitution. This was by no means perceived or at- 
tended to, although it would have had such an influence 
as to deprive the proposal of doubling the numbers 
of the third estate of all that was dangerous in its 
nature, by ensuring that the class of representatives should 
be such as had a direct interest in the preservation of 
order, and not such as had a direct iute||st in the intro- 
duction of anarchy. 

Fearful of encountering a subject of such difficulty, 
in which he had no experience, Nccker called for 
the su^nort of the nofiibles, and laid his schemes 
for the constitution ' of the states- general before that 
body. The landed qualification was universally re- 
jected by all the bureaux, though there can be little 
doubt, that if Necker had pressed it eagerly and upon 
suflicicntly argumentative grounds, it would have found 
some support, perhaps sufficient to justify the monarch 
in insisting upon it. Necker, however, did not press it 
in such a manner, and there is every reason to believe 
that hc^did not see or know its importance. 

The n^xt question submitted to the notables was, 
whether the deputies of the third estate should or should 
not be doubled in number, so os to render the votes 
of the commons equal to * the united votes of the 
nobles and clergy. This question, after the rejection 
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of the landed qualification, hjecameaof the utmoet 
importance. It was, fact, whether, as long at 
the states-general retained powet, or delegated it to 
others, France should be a iwonarchy or a democracy. 
The chamber of notables was compost entirely of the 
higher classes ; arid those higher classes had, up to that 
moment, plac^ themselves at the head of the revolution 
which was already going forward. They were willing 
to embarrass the king's government, by rinsing all aid 
and support. They were wtlliiig to obtain credit for 
popular and liberal sentiments which they really did not 
feel, and a very great number of them, though not the 
whole body, were sufficiently affected with the spirit of 
innovation — sufficiently ensnared by the hypothetical 
reveries of vast improvements, not only in the social 
system, but in the very nature of man, which then 
formed a fog of theories in the French metropolis 
through which few could see their way distinctly — to lay 
dowiv willingly many of the exclusive privileges which 
they had received from their ancestors, and to see neither 
danger nor evil 4n raising up the uneducated, the igno. 
rant, and even the unprincipled, to a high station of 
political power. 

When it was put to the whole body of the notables, 
however, whethec it was advisable to give the commons, 
in an assembly which was to determine the fate of 
France for ages, an equal share of power with the 
nobles and the clergy, the members of that body, 
well knowing that circumstances existed which would 
immediately give to the commons a real preponderance, 
under the semblance of equality, rejected the proposal, 
which was supported by only one of the bureaux. 

Necker hail now the very best opportunity, had he 
chosen to employ it, of so moulding the statqs-general 
as to guard against any dangers to the monarchy. No 
one, indeed, can say what might have been the result, — 
what accidental circumstances might have thwarted all 
his purposes, what^unforeseen events might have ren- 
dered vain\ll his efforts to- put a check upon popular ex- 

VOL. v. T 
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citement, and invntain order while he admitted refbrAjt 
But the charge against Necker^ that, .at this, the very 
critical moment of the fate France, he ma^ no such 
efforts ; that, proceeding ftiUirely upon a false principle, 
and with views that proved to be utterly fallacious, he 
placed overwhelming power in the very hands moat 
likely to abuse it, when he had an opportunity of coun- 
terbalancing the power whieh circumstances naturally 
threw into those hands, and of checking the exercise 
of authority, given to men who had no certain in- 
terest in the preservation of order, by the controlling 
opposition of two other bodies, who had every, thing 
to lose and nothing to ^ain by the approach of 
anarchy. 

There were several circumstances, certainly, which 
tended to mislead him ; and although we cannot admit 
that those circumstances alone were sufficient, without 
some lurking prejudices in favour of purely democratic 
institutions, to mislead a great statesman and a ^ear- 
sighted man, it is but fair, in speaking of his conduct, 
to point them out. We must remember, then, that 
as yet the court of France had been chiefly opposed 
by the higher, and not by tlic lower orders; that 
the ministry of Vergennes and' Caloniic had been 
called y> struggle with** the parliaments, principally 
consisting of the nobility of tlie robe, and with the 
notables, consisting entirely of the nobility and the 
higher orders of the clergy ; that the tumults which 
had taken pladi in the different parts of tlie country 
were generally supposed to be instigated by discon- 
tented members of the higher class ; and that, in fact, 
it was with the nobl^, the high clergy, the men of 
letters, and the body of the law, down to the lower 
classes^ of advocates, that the court up to that mo- 
ment half to contend.. The populace were supposed 
to be favourable to the government, and Necker knew 
them to be favourable to himself. 

In contemplating the asseibbling^of the states-general, 
therefore, Necker had to choose between ^wo great 
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parties — the lower orders and the higher ; and upon 
the • principles which w^re to decide his choice de-* 
pendcHl the fate of Fra^e. If he chose from a 
great and general knowlet^e^f human nature ; if he 
chose upon a grand and phUosd^hic view of the causes 
which influenced man at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances; if he chose, from an insight into the 
springs of human action, and those invariable principles 
which have ever produced the same result, he was sure 
ultimately to arrive at his object, though in the first in- 
stance he might seem to take a course not likely to 
attain it. 

If, on the contrary, he 1;ho8e from the pressure of 

the circumstances of the moment ; if he sought for 
merely immediate support, without making sure of 
ultimate consequences ; if he regarded expediency ra- 
ther than principle ; if he looked, in short, to tern- 
{horary appearances, and even to existing facts, ra- 
ther than to the laws by which facts are governed and 
events produced, he was sure to be thrown ultimately 
far from his object, though he might take that course 
which seemed to lead directly to it. Such was the con- 
duct of Necker, — such unhappily was his choice. 

The king, the court, the members of the government, 
—all fancied that the monarch^ would meet with^upport 
and assistance from the commonly against tl^e higher 
classes, by which they had hitherto been opposed. 
They imagined that the spirit of the American demo- 
cracy had reached that lower class less than the upper ; 
they imagined that the virtues of the .monarch, and his 
sincere desire for the good of his people, were appre- 
ciated by the inferior classes, whom he had striven to 
benefit ; and that the higher classes, whose unjust pri- 
vileges and iniquitous exemptions no one was m^re dis- 
posed to assail than he was, werp the natural opponents 
with whom he had to struggle ; and such were certainly 
the appearances of those times. In aid of these views 
came the inherent prtjudic^ of the Genevese banker, of 
the persori who had been born in the bosom of a re- 
T 2 
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public^ who hoi i^rang from amongst a people long 
aocustoinedi to freed^ fre^institutiona^ whohad ie« 
ceived the first principles of Ids education where a demo- 
cracy was used with habj|iuu[ ease* and^ haring nothing 
to combat). enjoyed almost nninterrupt^ peace. 

Under such draimstances, Nedcer chose his part, 
determined to rest the safety of the throne and the 
insUtutionB of the country upon the Attachment of 
the tiers Hoi; and, without regarding the nobility, 
who had so frequently opposed the ^ crown, absolutdy 
as enemies, to do all that he could to diminish their 
authority and counterbalance their influence. He did 
not do this, however, as Uhs been represented gene- 
rally, without hesitation and without doubts. He 
did not secretly resolve from the first, as has been 
asserted, to double the number of the commons ; but, 
on the contrary, if we may believe the account of 
that amiable and pious man Cice, archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Necker, in the very first place, after the decision 
of the notables was known, determined, not indeed to 
leave tlie deputies of the Hera 4tat only equal in 
number to the deputies of the clergy or to the deputies 
of the nobles separately, but merely to increase them, 
by adding to the number of deputies from great towns, 
so as ta give them suffiSient numerical importance to 
balance in some de|(ree, but not control, the other 
orders. 

' What were the whole circumstances which induced 
him to change* this plan will perhaps ever remain in 
doubt; but it is fully sufficient for the purposes of 
history that the arcbl]^hop of Bordeaux decla^ that 
he had seen the scheme drawn up by Necker*s own 
hand, and that it was, at one time, positively and 
distinctly determined upon. He felt by no means 
certain of bis conduct; he had by no means pre- 
determined to double the tiere itat; he was by no 
means without great and terrible anxiety in regard to 
the result. One of the cauM, however, which might 
make him resolve in the end to change bis plan, waf the 
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nntnber'of peddom and tepresentadAit which poured' 
in from die eominbm^ tamhing him to doubjp the 
number of their lepresentddrea* Nor were there ped« 
dons without a mixture of^gnenaces. The commons 
threateudl in didhrent places to send ten deputies if 
two wem tifefrised them ; and though, in all probability, 
Necker was not weak enough to fear such results, it can 
scarcely be doubted that one of the causes of his ulti- 
mate determination was a reasonable apprehension of 
alienadng from the government the only body Which 
showed a strong disposition to support it. 

At length, then, he de|ermined upon doubling the 
number of the tlera ftaL But that step would have 
been less dangerous thati it afterwards proved if it 
had not been coupled with' another of the same cha- 
racter. After the question regarding the numbers of 
^e commons was decided, it became necessary to 
conmder what classes should be admitted into the 
representatives of the clergy, whether the higher 
ranks of the church should be alone permitted to sit 
in the assembly of ecclesiastics. But Necker, having 
gone so far, resolved to fill up the measure ; and it 
was determined that the curates should be admitted 
into the body of the clergy — which step, in fact, 
clenched the doubling of the coipmons, by Stowing a 
vast number of persons, who could' only he considered 
in r^ity as belonging to the tiers etat, into one of 
the two chambers, of ndhles and clecgy, which were 
supposed to balance the third estkte. Thus did 
Necker, step by step, build up the ladder of the French 
revolution. 

After a long pause, and all the doubts and agitations 
which we have mentioned, the council was assembled on 
the 274 September, 1788, and Necker retd^his re- 
port re^rding the convention* cf the atates-general. 
That famous and minoua report, which at once doubled 
/4e number of the repregenUitivet of the commons, 
reqiured no qualiffcation, and introduced into the 
counterbalancing body a number of men who did not 
T 3 . 
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naturally belong^o it^ and therewith the aeeds 6 ( ditf* 
aensi^n and the certainty of Hifiunion. The report re-* 
cdved the king^s sanction almost immediately^ and thus 
became die law of election for the statea-genentl, 
which were convened for the 27 th of A|M 1 of the 
following year^ 1789. 

An awful pause succeeded^ and then loud and long 
gratulations were poured in upon Necker for the boOn 
be had conceded to th^ people. The nobles^ how* 
ever^ murmured loudly. They had been willing td 
stand as a barrier between the throne and the muU 
titude^ hut- the throne, doubting their sincerity from 
their past actions, threw the barrier down, declaring 
that it was as inconvenient to the king as to the 
people. The nobility of Britany refused to send de* 
pudes to the states under ‘the new law; and through- 
out the country, the nobles, seeing themselves assaile^ 
from above as well as from below, considering them^ 
selves treated unjustly, perceiving that the popular 
fury would ultimately assail the throne, and not com- 
prehending that they themselves would he first swept 
away in the course of the torrent, used no exertions for 
the purpose of employing the influence they still pos- 
sessed to guard against ^vils to themselves and to the 
State, b&t suffered the elections to proceed in any course 
which circumstances laid open ; and the consequence 
was, that a body of men were returned to the states- 
general, a greait part of whom were not only imbued 
with the most democratic principles that Europe had 
ever seen — for that would have been comparatively a 
trifling evil — but filled with vague theories, wild enthu- 
siasms, rash hypotheses, and virulent passions, which 
fitted many of them for a prison and many of them 
for a ihafUiouse. 

That there were mbn returned to that ttsembly; 
nay, that there were many men in every political party 
then existing, frofn the sternest republican to the roost 
devoted lover of monarchy, goo^ wise, amiable,; vir- 
tuous, seeking only their coanti7’s good, animated 
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fiolely by iiniver^ benevolence, mUiers not, when 
the gveat mi^rity of thin uaembly^ as of every^othef 
assembly, was composed |of men to be led by ^ their 
passions and pr^udices, ands^hen there w|ye a vast 
number therein who had cunning, ambition, enoxgy, 
and talents sufficient to employ ihese passions and 
prejudices for the promotion of evil and the destruction 
of dvil order. • , 

Keeker, in some degree, saw that he had raised E 
tempest, and he evidently doubted whether he bad 
provided a sufficient shelter to protect from its rage the 
monarch or himself. We^are told by a person, whose 
word is not to be doubted, that a letter was written by 
the minister, shortly before the meeting, of the states, in 
which were to be found these remarkable words: — 
1 see the great wave advancing ! can it be for the 
jpurpose of swallowing me up 

That which the gteat wave of the French revolu- 
tion menaced was not so much Necker or the king, 
or any othbr private individual ; but it was the French 
monarchy, the institutions of the country, nay, the 
existing institutions of the world. Doub^ss, there 
were many abust||^to he done away ; doubtless, there 
were many amellMtioiis to be introduced ; but the 
Btates-general, constituted as they fhen were, and coming 
to the task under the feelings and circumstances which 
then existed, were not the body that was competent to 
accomplish that task. A single hunipman, who runs 
down a wolf with an immense pack of hungry hounds, 
may kill the beast of prey, butMll find it ffifficult to 
prevent the dogs from worrying the sheep as well as 
devouring their enemy. * 

. The roar of applause with which the act of convening 
the states-genenil was received, not only iuwFrance, 
but throughout all Europe, only tended to render a dan- 
gerous spirit more dangerous, and to teach men who met 
tor the purpose of umova^pn, to tako.a step further and 
reach d^tmedon alto. *rhe revoludoit may be consi* 
siered as having been decided by the consdtudon of the 
T 4 
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ttates^generalj and coniequenllj it will* scarcely’ be He- 
CWary in this place to enter d^ly into the particalera 

of the traiiflactUMif which fopow^ ; hut there are two 
or three^pointe^ whichegreatly affected the pnvaite 
history <ff Necker^ ancf which must be imm^iately 
mentioiied* 

In the first place> some severe storms in the course 
of 1788 desojlated the country, and threatened to 
add famine to the other exciting causes of tumult and 
discontent. In the nexf place^ the minds of all men 
being prepared for some great and extraordinary con« 
Tulaiona, multitudes of persons, to whom any change 
offered, hope, any commotion promised relief, and any 
derangement of the social system held out the prospect 
of gain or ddiverance, flocked from the provinces to 
Paris, and swelled the multitude of mouths to be fed 
without adding any thing to the means of production. 
Thus threatened with a famine from the failure o8 
the crops, the French capital waa thus *ovemm with 
usdesB and worse than, useless strangerv. Hence, 
even before the meeting of the states^general, the 
minister had three great evils to contend with — the 
disorder of the finances, the disorgan^tion of the people, 
and the scarcity in the capital. Iiwhe winter proved 
dreadfuVy severe, and that of course added ,^to the 
lamentable state into which every thing was plunged in 
the French roetropoha. 

In meeting these difficulties, Necker displayed all 
that kindness of heart and goodness of feeling, all 
Ihoae great talents foimadroinistration and for finance, 
which so peculiarly characterised him. In the short 
space of eight months, the most extraordinary im« 
provement waa perceptible in *the finances ; ord» and 
regularii^ were restored, and the most promising hopes 
were entertained that by his efforts, hit popularity, his 
genius, and hia integrity, he, luiaasisted, would be 
enabled to remedy the existing evils in that * depart- 
ment of the state. Many personi even imagined that 
the meeting of the states-general might now be dia* 



pensed with; bat Nccker knew tfaa to tttempt to 
veeede would be niiii end therefore he prepaid 
to meet them, though o^eoune under moie adv^^i 
ti^;eoue drcumetencee in conii^uenoe of the improved 
state of the treasury. 

To remedy the scarcity in the capital^ Necker ex- 
erted .himself both as e minister and a man in efforts 
to relieve the neoessitiea of the peoj^e. His wife, 
too, laboured indefatigably for the same abject The 
dergy joined their aid * nohl/ and willingly, and mul- 
titudes were fed by the hand of kindness and bene- 
volence, who came for the purposes of crime and 
plunder. In order to secure still greater relief to 
the people, Necker we are told engaged the famous 
house of Hope to undertake the general supply of Paris 
with provisions. That house, however, who saw the 
French monarchy on the eve of a great convulsion, feared 
ihat the enormous expenses attending on such an enters 
prise might never ba defrayed by the government, and 
demanded the security of Necker himself. Necker, as a 
security, gave up two millions of bis own private fortune, 
and consequentiy saved the French metropolis firom 
some at least of ^e evils which menaced it. 

To remedy the • disorganisation of the people, was 
unfortunately beyond his power. Not even is forcible 
police existed in the capital ; and even had the most 
vigorous force existed, the disorganisation was moral, 
not physical. 

After struggling with many difficulties, and under* 
going many a painful mortificaiion, not wholly trusted 
by the court, and not daring to rely aitirdy on ihe 
people, Necker at length saw the deputies of the 
atates-ganeral assemble m Paris, and beheld thm meet 
on the 5th of May, 1789. He himself, on eugring the 
assembly, was hailed “by cteafeaing ^outs of^iplause, 
auch at probably had never before greeted eny minister 
of France. Necker open^ the hUsinetB of the states 
after, the king’s speeth ; hut the words of the monarch, 
and tlie words of Necker himself, did not eatiefy the 
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people. Louis %poke vaguely, and Necker equally so. 
His finance statements werq elear, methodical, candid, 
and striking : the refoims {Which were necessary were 
touched .upon with a « more indefinite hand, keep, 
ing his own attention fixed, and endeavouring to turn 
the whole attention of the people,' upon those financial 
derangements, which were in fact but a small point in 
an ocean of political difficulties* He did not approach 
the question, which all parties looked for with anxiety, 
of the method of taking the votes of the assembly ; but 
he became warm, energetic, and touching, when he 
spoke of the virtues of the l^ng.; and he rose into high 
eloquence, when he painted the union which might 
take place between loyalty and patriotism. 

The people received some parts of his Oration with 
the utmost applause, and he, seemed to carry all men 
with him ; but, upon consideration, his speech as a 
whole was looked upon as unsatisfactory. If, howw 
ever, the opening of Necker was not what the people 
expected, the sight of the assembly which he had 
called around him could not be very pleasing to him- 
self. iThe tier9 etat outnumbered .the other two 
orders of the state * united, and amongst the clergy 
were a body of two 'hundred and ten curates, who 
might bn considered ^as t)elonging in fact to the com- 
mons. Neidier amongst the commons did there appear 
many of those distinguished men, literary or scien. 
tific, witli whic}i France at that period abounded. The 
great body of that powerful division of the states, which 
ruled and swallowed up the others, consisted almost en* 
tirely of lawyers. Of five hundred and sixty.five per- 
sons, who composed the reprewntatives of the commons, 
there were no less than three hundred and forty-one, either 
lawyen ^ ^ solutely without landed property and station, 
or persons who had risen to the rank of magistrate by 
tlieir efforts at the bar. Few, if any, of the cureV had 
any property whatsoever, and thus, in fact, not the 
slightest influence was given in the* assembly to the pro- 
^ty on which they had met to impose taxation. 
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The mercantile class and the a^Mtnriat, the ma- 
nufacturer and the lamlfd proprietor, were all in- 
adequately^ represented ii| the states-general. The 
merchants and farmers hadapniy one hundred and 
seventy-six of their body in an assembly, consisting 
of eleven hundred and Iwenty-eight persons. The 
question then may be, who then was really repre- 
sented in that assembly? and the reply is easy — 
The greedy and unproductive classes of a poor and 
emlmrrassed country. It is true, that the clergy had a 
certain body of representatives, that the landed pro- 
prietors had a certain body of representatives, that the 
productive classes— the fanners, the manufacturers, 

tile merchants — had also their body of representa- 
tives ; but each of these was as nothing compared 
with those powerful closes, which held together as 
one body, decided every question by their own weight, 
tnd overruled every effort ot all the other bodies to 
obviate the preponderance ivliich had been previously 
given to the representatives of the%eed, the idleness, 
and the greediness of the nation. 

Such considerations must have forced themselves 
upon Necker, as he gazed round upon the assembly 
which he had called into being ; hut it was now too 
late to seek for any remedy, lie himself could not 
even attempt to interfere, and the only hope of a 
corrective of the evil ingredients of the assembly, 
was, that the nobles and clergy woulc^ hold firm to a 
resolution, already anticipated, of deliberating and voting 
separately from the commons. But Necker, in the whole 
of these affairs, was out of his element. He was an 
excellent financier, a wise administrator, an amiable and 
an honest man ; but he vras not at all fitted for the 
fierce contentions of party, for leading or j^verning 
fiery popular assemblies, for setling limits to their rage, 
or for directing their efibrto to objects where they might 
be beneficial and not injurious. 

On the very qu^tion which we have have just 
touched upon, — of the separation of the assembly into 
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tbm datsesy Iteaont points out a great error whidi 
Necker committed. The lyiiiiter of Miraheau shows 
that the ministar was wroi^ in not at once deciding 
the quesdon one way ojadie other, and he says, If 
the king had order^ the union if the duohbm, he 
wonld hare had* the commons for him ; if he :faad 
ordered the separation of the chambers/ he would 
have had the nobles and cleigy on his part Men 
would not have dared to begin the states^general by 
an open disobedience of* the orders of the king, who 
was regarded as provisional legislator. But in taking 
no decided part, the government threw open the lists 
to the coml^tants, and the royal authority necessarily 
remained a prey for the conqueror.’* 

In this view, Dumont is certainly right, but he 
might have gone farther sdlk Necker should not 
only have, decided the ques^n, but he should have 
decided it in favour of separation.' He would then 
have gained something, --he would have succeeded in 
raising some barrHr tetween the throne and the popu- 
lar jtorrent. All that the crown had to fear f^m 
the nobles was gone by. The very elections for the 
states-general had caused a reaction in that body, 
who now felt very generally that they had gone too far. 
The crqwn might therelbre certainly have trusted to 
support from them at tUs period if it gave them sup- 
port in return ; and, by the union of the two, some, 
thing might have b^n resisted when the demands of 
the tiers 7lat became unreasonable* 

Necker, however, not having perceivdd that which 
all populiu* ooavulaions show,’— that the men who 
put themsdves at the head of a rushing multitude 
are almost .sure to be the first knocked down ' and 
trodden«j|pmi,— was more disposed, both by principle 
and habit, to lead the popular movement than to retard 
it ; and although he saw the danger of thw union of the 
chambers, and undoubtedly wished that it could be 
prevmited^ be did not think that the government could 
inleilim without the loss of bis own popularity, and 
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that of the Idngi which he ctsU vegevAed at the only 
barriert of the oute. 

The chimben then Mtemtued at Vemdllet, and after 
their first opcningi the nobtet^nd the dergy retired to 
separate hoUt^ and rerified their powers. commons, 
remaining in the great hail of assembly, dedared that 
it was incompetent for any dasa to verify its powers 
without the others^ and wdted for the nobles and 
clergy to join them for that purpose. There was no 
fon^ debate at first upon tlfe subject, but the tiers 
^tat simply waited, dedaring that Aey could not con- 
stitute themselves into an assembly without the pre- 
sence of the other bodies of the ststes. The situation in 
which they remained is forcibly depicted by Dumont : •— > 
'' When I went into the hsU of the states-general, *’ he 
says, ‘‘ there was neither any subject of deliberation, 
nor any order whatsoever. The deputies did not know 
each other, but were beginning to make acquaintance. 
They were scattered about iiidifierently ; they had 
chobcn the eldest members to preside^ they passed the 
day in waiting, in discussing little inddents, in listen- 
ing to tile puUic news, while the deputies of the pro- 
vinces were making acquaintance with Versailles.** 

In this state, Necker weakly left the affiurs of the 
state, not remembering that, with a resisting body, such 
as the tiers ('tat, delay is- success, *8ucces8 is strength, 
and that strength, begetting activity, leads fh>m defence 
to aggression. Every day the power of the Here itat 
increased ; the nobility, and . the deigy more espe- 
cially, in consequence of the popular elements intro, 
duoed into the Utter body, were ill diqiosed towards 
each other, were each full of contentions in their 
own bosom, and were by no means disposed to unite 
in one chaipber. While the commoi«i,reniaiq[[^ daily 
increasing in inert vigour, the two other estates 
passed their time in empty diseuaaioas and detri- 
mental debates ; and the onl;^ reasonable proposal which 
was made, waa that of the* marquis de Montesquieu, 
who sup^ted that the nobles a^ dbe dergy should 
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petstiofL Uie kln^to unite them into one body^ in order 
to resist the power of the who had by this 

time roused themselves into activity, and had asi^med 
the title of the Natioiiial ASsemUy^ verifying^ their 
powers, and 00QBtitttting''them8elYe8, without the presence 
of the two other orders. The proposal of Montes- 
quieu was scarcely supported by a single voice ; but in 
the mean time a negotiation was going on, wMch, by 
binding to the interests of Necker and the king a man 
who was destined to lead 'the ^tere itat during his life, 
might have given a complete turn to the affairs of the 
nation. 

Mirabeau, the famous alirabeau, was in the first 
instance despised and insulted by the tiere ^tat. His 
honesty was less than doubtful, his reputation was at 
the lowest ebb, even his talents were un^rvalued. But 
those who knew him well saW beyond, and seemed to 
feel as a conviction, that the very assembly, which at 
first murmured him .down when he attempt^ to raise 
his voice, would afterwards hang upon all his words, 
and suffer him to dictate its deenses. These friends, 
zealous in reality for the safety of the country, deter, 
mined to effect, if possible, an union between Necker 
and Mirabeau, and for that purpose introduced them 
to each I other. 

Mirabeau, like De Hetz, was well disposed to receive 
any benefits or favours from the court, if it could be 
done without tlie sacrifice of popularity. Necker, we are 
told, promised him on this occasion, the post of ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople as the price of his supporting the 
government, and Mirabeau, on returning from fiieir 
interview, which was the first be had ever had with 
Necker, declared, with a mixture of sincerity and sarcasm, 
that the minister was a good man, and |faat p^ple 
had done him great wrong in imputing to nim either 
malice orpiofiindity. But ^e popularity which Mirabeau 
speedily acquired in the ^national assembly gave him 
greater hopes and pnrposes than those which Necker had 
held out ; and at the same time that hia iHwition waa 
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dianging with the SUU, the position of Necker 
ww changtiig with the cgiyrt. 

A^ttomlwref the nouM who ffonroundcd the king 
were now preenng him to l^loy Tiolent roeane ; and 
while Necker waa drawing up a^conadtution of a liberal 
and enlightened character to be proposed to the states, 
general, the court was preparing measures calculated to 
irritate the commons to the highest degree at a jnoment 
of the most extraordinary excitement. It had been 
determined that the king shodld meet the national as-> 
sembly on the 23d of June; but in order to prevent the 
^commons from gaining any accession of strength, or 
proceeding any further with xheir attacks upon the other 
orders, the courtiers led the king to make a rash attempt 
for the purpose of staying any farther discussions, by 
closing the ball of the assembly, till the day on which it 
had been determined that Louis should present a hew 
constitution to the people. There Is every reason to be- 
lieve that Necker had very little, if any thing, to do with 
this part of the arrangement. He laboured anxiously and 
zealously to perfect the plan to he proposed ; but it would 
seem certain, that notwithstanding Mirabeau's doubtful 
character, the minister would have done wisely to com- 
municate to him, and through him to the representatives, 
the liberal scheme of reform wllich the king was»wiUing 
to concede. 

On the 20th of June, a herald proclaimed that the 
king, would meet the states on the 23d. The doors of 
the ball were closed immediately, and sentinels placed 
thereat. This forcible suspension of their functions 
roused, at once, Ute tier9 Stat ; the president, Bailly, 
led the deputies to the doors of liie hall, and demanding 
admission, protested against their exclusion : then ad- 
journing to^ tennis court, he declared, that whergyer the 
deputies were, there waa the natiQnal assembly, and pro- 
posed an oath to* his colleagues to the. effect,, they 
should never separate, or, if forced to do so, should always 
re.amrahle’, till the great ofcghct of their meeting was ac- 
complished. Such was the celebrated oath of ^e tennis 
court. 
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On the 22d <£ the nionthy as might have been ex- 
pected from the constitutioiLcif die bod)% one hundied 
and forty-ei^t membenof mbodj of the deigy ifnited 
themselveB to the tiers in the dinrch of Be. Louis. 
On the next day^.the hall of the assembly was again 
opened^ and the king took his place on the throne^ amidst 
a gloomy silence, very different from that whidi had 
greeted him on his first appearance in the states. Bnt 
what was the surprise of all^ to find that Necker^ his 
prime minister, did not accompany him to the meeting, 
— that Neckerj^who was suppos^ to have drawn up 
the plan which was to be announced, who had rendered 
it as liberal as the heart of ifny honest man could desire, 
and more liberal than many an honest and wise man 
thought safe, was not there ter receive the applauses of a 
people who loved him, and of deputidll who owed to him 
their functions and their importance. 

The fact was, however, that those secret councillors 
whom we have spoken of elsewhere had been busily at 
work, chan^ng, altering, undoing the scheme which 
Necker had drawn up for the relief and satisfaction of 
the people. Almost every article that it ccyitained was 
changed ; and though seme of the words and some of 
the arrangements of Necker were left, sufficient, indeed, 
to enable those who altered it to give it out as his plan, 
yet the whole substance and ^e whole object was 
changed. . 

When Necker found that such was the case, and that 
the king was about to commit himself with his people, 
by proposing to them a plan which would not only give 
them no satisfaction, but which was desultory, incongru- 
ous, and ill drawn up, his mind was agitated by the 
most contrary emotions. He was disposed to stand by 
Louis fill ’the last ; he was disposed to show to tbd 
monarch firm, unshaken, steadfast attachment, even 
wl^n that monarch did him wrong ; and we are assured 
that, after having for some time been disposed not to 
sanction by his presence a proceeding' he condemned, 
he had yielded to his regard for Louie, and was preparing 
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to set out to ocoompany the king, wbeh he was stopped 
by s body of hu most ^pectable friends, who knew 
the circttmstancet, and assured him that, by so doing, 
be would not only comproAiisi^his safety, but his hon- 
our. Necker yidded to their opinion, and his seat was 
left void. 

Amidst the contrariety of assertions, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ascertain what parts of the king’s speech were 
not Necker 8 ; but it would seem positively certain, that 
that part which abrogated thif privileges of the nobility 
in regard to taxation, &c., — that part which put an 
end to the toiMe, fixed the expenses of the royal 
household, regulated vsnous subjects concerning the 
national debt, granted the hberty of the press, pro- 
posed reforms in the criminal code, secured personal 
freedom and equality of civil rights and contribu- 
tions, — that tliat part was Necker’s. Whether the 
clauses which regulated the meeting of the several 
orders in their separate chambers were Necker’s or not, 
cannot be told ; but it seems very improbable that the 
threatening language that was put into the king’s mouth, 
and the command immediately to separate, in order to 
meet again the next day in their several chambers, were 
framed by tlie same minister who made such vast con- 
cessions to the people. 

Necker knew, that to threats without power to 
punisli or to act, was unwise ; and though he might 
have had recourse to remonstrances, ^ere remains a 
moral conviction upon most minds, that he was not one 
to counsel menaces. No personal insult, however, was 
on this occasion shown to the king ; no reply was made ; 
and he parted from the assembly, ordering them to 
separate. But tliey did not separate. The clergy and 
the nobles retired ; but the tiert Hat reirawied in 
dehberation. and when the marquis of Britze, master of 
the ceremonies^ entered, and reminded them of the 
orders of the king, Mirabeau rote, and with all the foam 
and fury of popular dedam’ation, replied, that the com- 
mons of France were resolved to deliberate; and then, 

VOL. v. u 
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after pouring folth some insulting language upon Br^ze, 
he ended by sayings . . 

Gk), tell your master t^t we are here by the power 
of the people^ and thatffotning shall drive us for& but 
the force of bayonets." 

Such was the furious speech with which Mirabeau 
commenced the first direct resistance to the royal au-. 
thority ; but in the mean time^ another act was taking 
place^ still more dangerous at that moment to the state. 
Necker had received an order to be present at the 
assembly. He had descended to the hall of his abode, 
we are told, for the purpos^ of obe3ring, but the repre- 
sentations of his friends had confirmed his own opinions. 
He had at length determined on not obeying, and con- 
sequently immediately sent in his resignation. No 
sooner was it known that this had taken place, than a 
popular tumult broke forth. The king, the queen, the 
whole of the royal family — even the very courtiers who 
had frustrated his plans and opposed his measures — all 
perceived that the country was lost if the resignation of 
Necker was accepted. The queen sent for him, and in 
a long conference besought him to recall his resignation. 
She used her utmost eloquence ; she employed eveiy ar- 
gument ; she assured hiip in the most solemn terms that 
his counsels should, l^e followed implicitly ; and at a 
moment when those counsels could by no means save 
the state, which his own faults and those of others had 
rolled over th^ brink of the precipice, Necker resumed 
the functions which he exercised in vain. 

The people were already crowding round the palace at 
Versailles; agitation and apprehension lest his resigna- 
tion should be accepted had spread through all ranks and 
classes ; tumults and confusion already existed in Paris; 
and wh^, at length, Necker, issuing forth from the royal 
apartments, informed the people that he had resumed his 
office, the loudest acclamations rent thebir,and the mul- 
titude carried, rather than conducted, him home in 
triumph. Nevertheless, although the scene was one 
which touched his heart andafibetedhis feelings, Necker 
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did not suffer himself to be deceived in regard to the 
durability of that frail thing— popularity. We learn 
from an eye-witness that he said to his friends^ who 
were waiting for him at tbeulpor of his cabinet, I 
remain ! but you see the people, who follow me with 
benedictions — before fourteen days are over, perhaps 
they will drive me forth with stones.” 

The prediction was not exactly verified ; for it was 
not the peSple on this occasion who failed so suddenly ; 
but it was a body not less unstable, not less versatile, 
and certainly more treacherous. The court betrayed 
him. The promise which^ the queen had made him, 
that his counsels should be followed, was not kept, 
though Necker fully and entirely relied upon that pro- 
mise. In agreeing to remain in office, he trusted com- 
pletely to the known goodness of heart of the king, and 
to those virtues and good qualities, which, however min- 
gled with foibles, still existed in noble abundance in the 
heart of Marie Antoinette. 

The events of that day were not over when Necker 
returned to his own dwelling. A scene was yet to be 
euactetl, which must have long remained impressed upon 
his memory. The people who had been waiting for his 
return — the friends who were^ assembled at his house, 
were made aware, almost as soon sifi it had takefi place, 
that he had consented to remain in office ; but the de- 
puties of the tim dtat, whose admiration and regard 
were only increased by the events which^had occurred, 
and, whether royalists or republicans, were terribly agi- 
tated at the news of his resignation, were longer in 
hearing that he had withdrawn it. The moment that 
they did learn it, an immense number of them flocked 
at once to his abode ; and the tumult of joy and 
gratulation which occurred, the enthusiasm witlf which 
they poured forth the expressibn of their love and 
regard, quite ovdlpowered the minister, who could only 
reply, while the deputies of |he commons held his hands 
and moistened thm *wifh joyful tears, Gentlemen 
confide in the king. Gentlemen, give the king cause to 
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love the states-generaL’* The universa] exclamatioir^ 
was, " Yes, yes, we dolove<lbr 2 king ! Yes, yes, we will 
confide in him and in you [*’ 

Necker at that momgftt seems to have gained some 
degree of confidence, and to have believed that the course 
of the torrent, if it could not be stemmed, might at least 
be followed in safety. But, as we have said, the promise 
which the queen had made was not kept. Not only were 
the counsels of Necker not followed implicitly and alone, 
but machinations were suffered against him. Other 
counsellors surrounded the king; and the monarch, 
whose vain trust in his popularity was now extinguished, 
determined to employ those measures which might 
once have succeeded in rendering him a despot, for the 
purpose of preventing him, when too late, from Incoming 
a slave. 

It was determined, to have recourse to the army, and 
to coerce the national assembly by force of arms. All the 
orders of that assembly had by this time been united in 
one chamber. The nobles and clergy who remained true 
to their order were overwhelmed by the majority of the 
commons ; the king’s commands had been disobeyed in 
every respect, and his authority set at nought ; tumults 
were of daily occurrence in the capital, and disaffection 
was sfireading through all the troops in Paris and its 
neighbourhood. Such was the period at which the king 
determined upon casting himself into the arms of the 
soldiers ; but .those who advised him to take that step 
demanded, as the condition of its success, that Necker 
should be banished. Louis, who had been weak enough 
to employ a minister without giving him his full con. 
fldence, was weak enough to consent to his dismissal 
at the moment he was most necessary ; and on the 1 1th 
of July^ about three o'clock in the day, Necker re- 
ceived an order from *che king to quit the kingdom im- 
mediately. 

The new ministers, we are told, had even gon^so 
far as to propose that he whom they had stt|^^Nliked 
should be arrested ; fearing, they said, soraRi.aGltifmo- 
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tfton at his departure, in consequence his immense 
popularity. . The king, J^qprever, who knew his minis* 
ter well, and the straightforward sincerity of liis in- 
tentions, expressed his cotNiq^ion that Necker would 
himself take measures to prevent the evils that his 
enemies at the court feared. He contented himself, 
therefore, with adding to the note informing Necker 
that he was compelled to dismiss him, a request that he 
would quit the country with as little publicity as pos- 
sible ; and Necker prepared tO obey to the letter. 

His feelings, indeed, must hive heen strongly mingled 
ones of joy and sadness at this announcement of his ban- 
ishment — of joy at his own deliverance from the most 
perilous situation that it is possible to conceive, and of 
sadness at the inevitable fate which he saw must await 
a master whom he loved. After receiving the king's 
note, he dined with his family and a party of friends, and 
no one perceived upon his countenance the slightest 
change. He was accustomed shortly after dinner to take 
an airing in his carriage during the cool of the evening, 
and the vehicle was ordered at the usual hour. On 
rising from the table he informed his wife in a whisper 
of what had taken place, and told her to prepare se- 
cretly for departure. When tlie carriage was at the 
door, they both got in, as if to take their usuq^ drive ; 
and not till he was at some distance from his dwelling 
did he order the coachman to drive to the next post- 
house. Post-horses were immediately put to the car- 
riage, and, travelling night and day, Necker was out of 
France and in the city of Brussels before die public, his 
friends, or even his own daughter, kne^ that he was 
banished. Thus honestly and nobly did he on all oc- 
casions execute what he believed to be his duty. 

His purpose was, in the very first instance, ^ deliver 
the king from the dangers of hi% presence in France, by 
making his exit by the shortest road, and then to pro- 
ceed through Germany to Switzerland. But his journey 
is in various respectt very Remarkable. From Brussels 
he wrote to the house of Hope, to inform them that, 
u 3 
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though no longef minister^ he still remained security for 
their advances in supplying dtl^ capital of France^ ac- 
cording to the terms before agreed upon. He then 
procee^d by the course nf W Rhine towards his na- 
tive country, but, accidentally stopping at Basle, he 
was suddenly surprised by meeting the famous ma- 
dame de Polignac, the queen’s most favoured friend. 

She had been one, there can be no doubt, of the prin- 
cipals in the cabal against him, and she had fled from 
France since Necker him&lf quitted it. Their meeting 
in such a situation — the one an exile from her native 
land, the other banished from the country of his adop- 
tion — greatly changed their feelings towards each other; 
and Necker, going into the apartments of the duchess, 
held with her a long conversation. From her he learned* 
for the first time, the events which had taken place 
subsequent to his departure from Paris. To those events 
it is now necessary to turn, as upon them depends one 
of the most important events in the life of the minister. 
That Necker had lost favour with the court some time 
before his departure, had been well known to the people, 
and especially to the national assembly ; and Dumont 
gives the following picture of the state of the public 
mind during the week or ten days which preceded 
N ecker\ banishment. 

They tlid not doubt of the personal intentions 
of the king, but they believed him to be led and 
deceived. There was a plan formed, which continued 
to develope itseff — a plan of which men neither knew 
the object nor the extent. Minor menacing sug- 
gestions, an air of insult, all tliat announced a coup 
d'etaU — the movement of troops, the nocturnal visits of 
the officers to the corpe de gardcy secret councils at the 
court to ^iich Necker was not summoned, and a multi- 
tude of details of the same kind, composed the events of 
the day, which were exaggerated and pbrverted by in- 
quietude and alarm. People were not yet sufficiently bold 
to talk of a conspiracy of the court ; that expression 
was invented after the victory ; but there was a general 
feeling of apprehension.” ^ 
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Such was the state of the public feeling in Paris and 
at Versailles^ when it suddenly became known to the 
people and the assembly, •that Necker was not only dis-^ 
missed but banished. Th% crowd in the Palais Royal 
was immense. The theatres tiere instantly closed, and 
the word, to arms, to arms," was heard in every part 
of Paris. The famous Camille Desmoulins harangued 
the people in the gardens of the palace, and declared 
that the dismissal of Necker was a signal for the 
massacre of the patriots. H,e called upon the crowd 
to follow his example; and, breaking off a bough 
from one of the trees, he placed it in his hat as the 
badge of revolution. The multitude followed, and flew 
to arms ; the bust of Necker was carried in procession 
through the streets ; some ineffectual skirmishes took 
place between the troops and the people ; the French 
guards and a very large body of infantry went over to 
the insurgents ; the multitude armed themselves in every 
direction ; pikes were forged and distributed to all who 
required them, and, on the 14th of July, 17S9, the 
first seal was put to the revolution of France, by the 
capture of the Bastille. 

Then too the signs of that brutal and sanguinary 
frenzy, which became one of the most remarkable 
symptoms of tlie moral disease under which the French 
nation were beginning to labour,»firBt displayAl them* 
selves. The heads of persons who had surrendered 
only on promises of safety were hewn off, the bodies 
were hung upon the lamp chains, thcb heads and the 
hands of the victims were fixed upon pikes, and the 
bloody insurrection of Paris was fully begun. It soon 
became known to the king that the capital was in actual 
revolt, that a considerable number of the household 
troops had joined the people, that the citizens of Paris 
were armed and organising themselves, and that a great 
part of the tro^s of the line refused to act against the 
multitude. 

Still Louis had a very considerable force absolutely 
at his disposal. Various cities and parts of the country 
were well disposed towards the royal cause, and many 
u 4 
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large bodies of mgn strongly disapproved of the measures 
of his adversaries. ,Thu8 there was one chance still left 
for Louis XVl.j — to gathe/* together those troops 
which could be depended upon, — to call around lii^ 
bis military nobility, — throw himself upon the sup- 
port of the royalist part of the population, and strive 
for the restoration of his authority and the safety of his 
crown in the sanguinary field of civil war. 

Louis XVI., however, was not a military Idng. 
Though possessed undoubtedly of a personal contempt 
for death, he was not an actively courag^us man. He 
had also a quality, which, in his circumstances, and 
perhaps in any king of France, is the most dangerous 
one that can be possessed, a great abhorrence of blood- 
shed. James II. is said to have exclaimed, Oh spare 
my English subjects.*' Louis XVI. declared, that he 
would rather spill his own blood than the blood of his 
people. He chose his part, to submit to the utmost 
exactions of the nation, rather than to carry out, vigor- 
ously and to the end, the measures which had been pre- 
pared for employing force. 

The results to him were lamentable, and to France 
equally so ; but yet he was wise as well as humane in so 
choosing ; for he had neither the genius, the activity, 
the experience, the determination, nor the commanding 
character' necessary to < enter upon a civil war, — unden 
disadvantageous circumstances to carry it through suc- 
cessfully, — to wear out opposition and cause faction to 
expire by determined resistance, and by skill, energy, 
perseverance, and good intentions, to bring the strife so 
soon to a conclusion, that the terrible remedy employed 
might prove a less evil than the terrible disease. The 
ministers whom he had chosen were impeached by the 
people, — the nobility fled in troops from the capital, and 
emigrated to foreign countries, and the duchess of Poli- 
gnac, directing her flight'towards Basle, accidentally met 
with Necker at an inn in that town, and conveyed to 
him the news that Louis had withdrawn the troopa 
from the capital, and cast himself entirely into the 
hands of the people. 
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Scarcely had the minister received "this inteUigence^ 
'when it was announcecUte him^ that a messenger had 
arrived from Paris^ seeking him ; and two letters were 
put into his hand, the one fr«p the king and the other 
from the national assembly, beseeching him to return im. 
mediately, and take upon himself the conduct of affairs. 
Necker saw before him nothing but danger and difficulty. 
His wife strongly pressed him to refuse to return. She 
showed him that he had twice trusted and been twice 
deceived, that he had been met with nothing but 
ingratitude and suspicion, when his services should 
have commanded thankfulness and confidence, and she 
assured him that he could not serve the king, and might 
destroy himself. Madame de Polignac, on the other 
hand, exhorted him to go, and told him Uiat it was his 
duty ; and Necker, who, with a full knowledge of the 
dangers, had already determined upon his conduct, re- 
plied, Yes, madame, I will ol)ey the dictates of my 
duty ; but in so doing, 1 know that 1 sacrifice myself.*' 

He accordingly set out immediately for the capital. 
If any thing could have consoled him under the feeling 
of terrible responsibility which he incurred, it must 
have been the universal joy with which he was greeted 
on his passage towards Paris.^ The municipal officers 
of the towns came forth in proce^ion to meet kirn, the 
fkople drew his carriage a great part of the way from the 
frontier to the metropolis, crowds of women and children 
threw themselves upon their knees as he^passed, and one 
continual triumph ushered him back to the head of the 
government. At the town of Nogent, however, where 
he stopped for a short time, he received a letter from the 
baron de Bezenval, who had been proceeding to Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of making his escape from the 
French populace, who sought his life. He had been 
arrested on the road, although he^re a passport from the 
king ; and the jfkople of the commune were about to send 
'liim back to Paris, where his fate would have been 
instantly sealed. * , 

Necker, however, commanded the municipal officers. 
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in the king’s name, to delay all steps till they received 
orders from the capital, and he had sufficient authority 
to induce them to obey. then proceeded as rapidly 
as possible towards VersE'iles, where he arrived on the 
20th of July, after an absence of eighteen days. But 
as he approached the abode of the kings of France, 
however^ Necker heard of the scenes of sanguinary 
fury which were then becoming familiar to the capital. 
He heard that the best, {he roost powerful, the roost 
popular of the leaders of the national assembly were 
utterly impotent to stop the bloodshed, or to calm the 
storm. He doubted whether he himself could do any 
thing to stem the torrent of crime. He soon felt 
sure that he could not; and, as he acknowledges 
himself, before he reached Versailles, he turned his 
eyes towards Basle overflowing with tears. 

Still, the acclamations that greeted him wherever he 
appeared; still, the universal joy that spread over every 
countenance at his approach ; still, the hopes that seemed 
to spring up in the bosom of almost every party at his 
coming, were sufficient, not only to console Necker for 
the risk he ran, but to make him consider his journey 
back to France as the most triumphant event of his 
whole life. It seemed a^,if nothing could be added to 
carry tha; triumph to ,a higher pitch, and when he rer 
entered his apartments at Versailles, he turned to one ol 
his friends, exclaiming, This is the moment in which 
1 ought to die.’* 

The very next day he hastened to Paris, where im- 
mense multitudes were assembled to receive him, and 
passing through the Place de Gr^ve, he went straight to 
the Hotel de Ville, in which the electors of the capital 
were assembled. Two hundred thousand people filled 
the 8qu».*e, and rent the air with acclamations at the 
appearance of the most popular minister that ever lived. 
The first use which Necker made of his popularity was, 
a glorious endeavour to stop the effusion of blood, and 
disarm the rancour of politi^ fanaticism. He besought 
the assembly not only to spare the life of Beaenval, who 
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had been one of his strongest opponents while in power^ 
but to g^nt a generab amnesty. At that moment^ 
Necker was all-powerful ii| Paris^ and with one general 
shout of the whole inultitude^ia request was granted. 

A decree was immediately pronounced by the electors, 
and received with the utmost enthusiasm by the people, 
declaring^ that the day on which a minister so dear and 
so necessary ivas restored to France ought to be held as 
a grand festival, — that consequently the capital pardoned 
all its enemies, and henceforth regarded as the only ene- 
mies of the nation those who disturbed the public 
tranquillity. 

This, indeed, was the most triumphant day of Necker’s 
life, for on it, by the love of a whole nation, he had been 
enabled to carry the only measure which could save that 
nation from anarchy and massacre, lie had exerted the 
greatest portion that probably ever was known of th& 
most intoxicating kind of power that man can receive, 
for the noblest, tlie most philanthropic of purposes. But 
this day was indeed the day on which Necker should 
have died, for it was the last day of his useful power, 
and the rest of his ministry was agony, — the rest of his 
life was mourning. 

No sooner were the events which had taken place 
known to the demagogues of the qational assembly, than 
(wo things were determined in the midnight cabals, 
which were held for the purpose of directing the course 
of the revolution. The first of these n^s to rescind the 
amnesty ; the second — if we may employ a word which 
was manufactured for the occasion — to unpopularize 
Necker, The dark, unprincipled, furious Mirabeau led 
the way ; the lower orders of Paris, the scum of a vicious 
metropolis, excited into demoniac fury by new elements 
of passion, new scope for crime, were employed by the 
demagogues to overawe and intimidate the electors, 
while, from th^ manufactories of libels and falsehoods 
established by Mirabeau, poured forth every thing that 
could alarm, excite, ht envenom the minds of the peo« 
pie; and that mighty demon himself urged the national 
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assembly to annul the decree of amnesty, and deny the 
right of the electors to vote iu < With specious art and 
poisonous eloquence, he seemed to be advocating or- 
der, when he was givingi^e greatest rein to the pas. 
sions of the people. A farce of hearing pleadings at 
the. bar of the assembly was enacted ; and that body^ 
after listening to all that the moderate and the wise 
could say, solemnly rescinded the amnesty, and gave the 
populace a tacit permission to murder and destroy. 

In the meanwhile, confusion, anarchy, and bloodshed 
spread throughout the country. Man seemed to have 
lost all the attributes of humi^nity. The young, the old, 
the wise, the foolish, the guilty, the innocent, were put 
to death, without the slightest discrimination. But the 
infliction of death was not sufficient to gratify the peo- 
pie. There were persons who were cut into small pieces 
before the face of their pregnant wives ; there were per- 
sons half burnt before they were drowned ; there were 
others who were eaten by their murderers. Law and 
order were all at an end together, and the consequences 
of anarchy were felt in ^he most fearful aggravation of 
the miseries of a whole people, who, even before they 
burst into frenzy, had been supported with difficulty. 
Commercial ruin, privat^, distress, general famine, — 
three eviVi which almq^t uniformly follow great popular 
convulsions, succeeded rapidly, towards the close of the 
melancholy year 1789- 

Still, however. Necker struggled on, resolved that, 
now he had cast himself into the arena, he would 
strive to the very last for the great objects he had in 
view. But those objects every day became more hum- 
ble and less in number. On the 4th of August he had 
determined upon the persons who were to form the mi- 
nistry ; the himself proposed them to the national 
assembly, and the proposid was received with loud ac- 
clamations. Neither Mirabeau nor Sickles was present, 
and for a moment it seemed as if Necker could have 
commanded every thing. But a few 'casual words, spoken 
soon after by a person of no consequence, frustrated the 
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fint financial operations of Necker, who had proposed a 
loan of thirty millions, i^ order to be enabled to aifbrd 
some relief to the sufieftng multitudes, who were already 
beginning to starve. The discussion went on to other 
mattery and in that sitting file laws, constitution, cus- 
toms, and even prejudices of the whole monarchy were 
overgrown at once. In this course, the assembly pro. 
ceeded, while during the same period the people were 
dying of famine in the streets of Paris ; and no one 
step was taken by the statesHo provide sufficient funds 
for the relief of the temporary distress. 

The discussions of the assembly on the rights of 
man, &c. are not within ^e sphere of this book ; but 
a very important measure, in the pursuit of which 
Necker had his share, must not passed over in 
silence. The national assembly, after having destroyed 
the whole constitution of the country, proceeded to con. 
struct a new one, and one of the principal questions be- 
came, whether the king should or should not have the 
power of sanctioning the laws enacted by the assembly. 
It was proposed in the first instance that the king should 
have an absolute veto. But it was very soon perceived, 
that that was not likely to be granted, or, at dl events, 
Necker believed th^t it would not ; and some persons 
have even supposed that he Ssras opposed to the measure 
itself, thinking that it would bring the kin% too fre- 
quently into a contest with the people, at a time of such 
very great excitement. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed a suspensive 
or conditional veto, and suffered the question to be die- 
cussed in public, before he brought it under the eyes of 
the assembly. But the chambers decided that the 
memorial which he wished ultimately to pswnt to them 
should not be read ; and by one of tbogg^^lliliEnge turns 
which events were continmdly taking in the revolution, 
the assembly evhich had so furiously assailed the mon- 
archy, decreed the veto by a majority of two to one, 
MiraWu himself* speaking in its favour, and yet de- 
clining to vote upon the question. 
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In the mean time, no money was to be procured by 
the crown. The assembly ii\ vain endeavoured to raise 
any for the necessities of the state ; the public credit was 
gone^ and little or nothing cotkld be obtained. The starv- 
ation still continued, the ''treasury was empty, the royal 
plate melted down ; and Necker determined, with bold 
firmness, to go down to the assembly, to lay before 
them a clear and convincing statement of the national 
disasters, and to demand of the persons who so loudly 
cried out for self devotion^ the prompt and immediate 
sacrifice of the fourth part of the income of each indi- 
vidual for the support of the state. 

To the surprise of many in the assembly, Mirabeau 
himself started forth to support the proposal of Necker, 
and in a speech, full of the most splendid eloquence, 
advocated the measure in such a manner as to admit of 
no reply. The friends of Necker,. indeed, imagined, 
and it has since been very generally believed, that the 
popular leader solely desired to cast upon Necker the 
whole responsibility of a sort of tax, which would be 
difficult to collect, and might very possibly fail altoge- 
ther; and his after-conduct in regard to the same 
measure seemed to justify that suspicion ; for when 
the project of Necker had been submitted to the 
committee of finance, Mifabeau proposed it should be 
received ^y the assembly with a declaration that they had 
not had time to examine it, but received it with the con- 
fidence due to the plans of monsieur Necker. He even 
so far succeeded*, as to cause part of this absunl pro. 
posal to be adopted ; but those who wished well to the 
minister had sufficient influence to correct the amend- 
ment of Mirabeau, by adding, that the project was 
received on the report of the committee of finance. 

1 am not inclined to believe, however, that Mirabeau 
was actuated by the sini^er motives attributed to him ; 
he seems to have been without principle of any kind, 
moral or political ; with powerful talents, and frequently 
good impulses, springing, like a tiger, with his immense 
strength, at the object Erectly before him, but moved 
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alone by such impulses, and changing ol]tjects and 
purposes without hesitation or thought. It would 
seem certain, indeed, %]&t not long after this time 
various efforts were made by the court to gain 
Mirabeau to its side, and it^bas been even asserted, 
that Neckcr had consented to give him a seat in the 
ministry. The transaction is, of course, obscure ; but 
if Mirabeau ever entertained the expectation of be- 
coming minister, it soon vanished before a decree of 
the national assembly, which pronounced that no mi- 
nister could hold a seat within its walls. Without that 
seat, Mirabeau knew that his power was at an end, and 
that lie would be as useless to the court, and as soon 
thrown aside, as a sword without a point. 

In the mean time, however, to Mirabeau the people at- 
tributed every popular measure, whether his or not, and 
the court every democratic measure, however odious. 
The popularity of Necker was on the decline, the famine 
in Paris increasing, the tumults and outrages throughout 
the kingdom unabated, law was no longer respected in 
any instance where it opposed passion, and the reign of 
anarchy was complete. The people, indeed, and the 
national assembly, still affected to reverence the autho- 
rity of the king, and believed they did so ; but they re- 
verenced nothing but the inmory of what kings had- 
been ; and though the monarch possessed tlie^veto, all 
real power was gone. Whether that veto was to be of 
any effect or not was soon put to the proof. Several 
acts were decreed by the national assembly subver- 
sive of every principle by which Louis could hope to 
reign, and a sort of commentary was drawn up upon 
the claims of the people, filled with abstract principles 
of very doubtful import, and called the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man.’* 

To this, as well as to the general tenour of Nineteen 
articles of a n^ constitution, '^hich had been framed 
by the assembly, Louis XVI. objected, and Necker 
strongly urged him put his veto upon them. It was 
an act which the assembly itself had authorised him 
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to perform^ — it was one which he owed to his station 
and to his people. The minister himself prepared 
the way^ hy drawing up kclong series of eloquent 
obserrations upon the plan jiroposed, and laying them 
before the assembly itself ; hut the king still hesitated 
to pronounce his absolute veto^ and an event was now 
rapidly approaching^ which deprived the king of the 
power of acting freely, either as a man or as a monarch. 
The well-known banquet at Versailles took place^.in 
which the chivalrous enthusiasm of those officers and 
soldiers who remained faithful to the king Ullfor* 
tunately broke forth in public and useless demonstrations^ 
instead of taking the form qf united action and consi-, 
derate determination. The health of the king and the 
royal family was drank with enthusiasm, the magnifi- 
cent air of Oh Richard ! Oh mon roi ! was played 
and sung, the tricoloured cockade was cast down as the 
emblem of disloyalty, the White cockade was raised as 
the symbol of truth and devotion. 

Before this time, there can he little doubt that a pro- 
ject had been formed for the purpose of carrying the 
king to Metz, and of calling round him all that was 
loyal in France, annulling the acts of the constituent as- 
sembly, and, in fact, rallying the good feeling of the 
nation in favour of the Iqng. . There can be no doubt, 
either, that now that ^he people had beheld the excesses 
to which revolutionary violence tended, they had a 
much less sincere admiration for the states-general than 
that which they had conceived before the states-general 
had assembled, and that multitudes would have sup- 
ported the king, if he had demanded their aid, assuring 
them at the same time a rational degree of liberty. 
There can be no doubt, either, that Miraheau approved 
the project which had been formed, and was ready to 
have given the support of his popularity to the monarch, 
while Necker added what still remained of his. 

However hopeful the scheme might h£ve been in other 
respects, it was rendered utterly vain by the character of 
the king himself. That monarch diil not eveii possess the 
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inert power of reustance^ go.that ihe acdve power of rea»- 
tanoe was as little to hoped of him as the strength 
of aggression. It would appear that the consideratipn of 
his character, more than any ot|^fr circumstance, induced 
the proposers of the plan to abandon it ; hut notwith- 
standing its speedy relinquishment, a rumour of the king's 
intentions bad got abroad so generally as to alarm the 
people of the capital ; and that rumour, joined with the 
military enthusiasm displayed at Versailles, afforded suffi- 
cient elements for the tools of the duke of Orleans and the 
leaders of the jacobin faction in the assembly to work 
with, for the purpose of exciting the people to new tu- 
mults, and to fresh insults to the roya) authority. 

'It has generally been supposed, that the duke of Or- 
leans had in view to frighten Louis XVI. into a preci- 
pitate and unprepared retreat; but the whole afikir is 
involved in mystery, and the only thing clearly ascer. 
tained seems to be, that the agents of the duke certainly 
did labour to excite the passions of the people. Mira^ 
beau has been suspected of taking a share in the same 
events ; but, I sincerely believe, without any just cause. 
There can be scarcely a doubt that be was by this time 
in confidential communication with the court; and, 
although undoubtedly unprincmled, there is no reason 
to believe him to be capable of so base aib act of 
treachery. 

However that might be, the storm was soon raised, the 
people flocked down tumultuously to Versailles, every 
thing that was vicious, every thing that was brutal, every 
thing that was unprincipled, hurried towards the palace 
of the king, for the purposes of massacre and plunder. 
The national assembly was sitting ; but it took no mea- 
sures to stay the torrent that pour^ on : one continual 
stream, of the base, not alone in station, but in cha- 
racter, continued to flow into Versailles, and the great 
square in the ne%hboiurhood of the palace was speedily 
filled with a multitude crying for bread, but in fact, 
half drunk with wind*, and gnawed by ^desires far more 
devouring than famine itself. Betw^n five and ux 
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o'clock they began to appear before the palace^ and in a 
▼ery short time the whole sqji^re was filled. 

The regiment of Glanders £id the national guard of 
Versailles were immediatejiy dklledout to protect the palace 
from the multitude^ the ling’s' body guard on foot and on 
horseback were drawn up in the courts and the king him- 
self^ who was absent at the time^ returned with all speed 
to the palace^ and hastened to consult with his ministers 
upon what was to be done. By this time the rabble 
had poured into the hall of the states-general, and inter- 
rupted all their deliberations ; the galleries were occupied 
by fishwomen, and the body of the hall itself was filled 
with armed men, so that airwas confusion and anarchy. 
In the mean timc^ the councils at Versailles were hesitat- 
ing and confused. The greater part of the courtiers of 
Louis besought him to fiy while it was yet practicable; 
to call about him his faithful guard ; to have his car* 
riages brought round as speedily as possible^ and to place 
himself and the royal family in safety.- 

Necker, on the contrary, we are assured, advised him 
to remain, representing to him that such a step would be a 
confirmation of all the disorders which had previously 
taken place, the very result desired by the Orleans party, 
and the signal for anarchy to become general and per- 
manent, throughout France. Louis, as usual, hesitated ; 
but the carnages were*^ ordered to be brought round ; and 
it seems certain, that he intended to send away the queen 
and the royal family, if not to fly himself. The people, 
however, cut the traces of the carriages. News was 
brought that the national guard, under Lafayette, were 
marching from Paris. The regiment of Flanders, which 
had held firm hitherto, began to waver in its loyalty ; 
the queen declared that she would never quit her hus- 
band upder such circumstances, and Louis determined 
to remain, especially jvhen he found . that the count 
d'Estaiiig, one of his most determined and daring of- 
ficers, declared that it was impossible to disperse the peo- 
ple at the point by which it was necessary for the royal 
party to pass out of Versailles. 
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To remain; without obtaining acme assiatance, ap- 
peared to all to be cottrti^9 destruction ; and the ques- 
tion became whether the king should or should not 
submit to the dictation ol* t]|e assembly, and accept 
the objectionable articles, and the declaration of the 
rights of man. Mounier, the sincere and upright pre- 
sident of the assembly, strongly advised the king to 
give his complete and full adhesion to they laws voted 
by that assembly, promising, it would scbm, in case of any 
further act of violence, to accoibpany the king and royal 
family in flight, with all the other deputies who had the 
well-lwing of France really at heart. The queen, it ap- 
peared, opposed this advice. What yras the clear and 
definitive opinion of Necker, I do not find stated on such 
authority as would justify my giving an account of it. 
It would appear certain, however, that he in the end 
sanctioned the adoption of Mounier’s advice. That 
advice was ultimately followed, and at ten o'clock it was 
announced to the assembly, that the king gave his un- 
conditional sanction to the proposed laws. 

The scenes of confusion, however, did not cease, 
although the assembly used various means to put an end 
to them ; and a little before twelve o'clock the president 
proposed that the whole members should proceed in a 
body to the palace, to ensure tTie safety of the i^yal fa- 
mily. klirabeau, however, suggested that a deputation 
only should be sent, and spoke of the dignity of the 
assembly. ^ 

Our dignity is in our duty," replied Mounier. 

But Mirabeau succeeded, and the president himself, 
with only one or two colleagues, proceeded to the pa- 
lace. By this time Lafayette had arrived with the 
national guard of Paris ; and he began the proceedings 
of that night — which must have been through life 
the most terrible of remembranoes to a man of honour 
and feeling — by assuring the king, and three times 
assuring Mounier, that he would answer for the tran- 
quillity of the place, knd the inviolability of the palace. 
Having given these assurances, for which there was not 
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the slightest Kssonable foundation, except in bis 
own good intentionSj and baying eatabUsbcd some posts 
to keep the multitude in aW> • Lafayette not only 
retired from the palact^^bUt went to bed and to deep ; 
and ere he woke from that fatal slumber^ the mob had 
attacked ' and forced the- barracks of the body guard, 
massacred several of their niimber, broken into the 
palace itself, and slaying some of the most gallant 
defenders of the^king, penetrated even to the chamber 
of the queen herself. Shb had but time to escape into 
the apartments of the king. 

Lafayette returned immediately that he was made 
aware of whaj( had taken * place ; but he only suc- 
ceeded in staying the effusion of blood. It was sug- 
gested to the multitude that the king should be 
removed to Paris ; Lafayette advised him to consent ; 
and the most awful procession, perhaps, that ever was 
known, began to move towards the French capital. 
The king, the queen, the royal cliildren, surrounded 
by a fierce and ungovernable multitude, accompanied 
by a large body of those deputies, whose imprudence, 
selfishness, vanity, and ambition hud combined to 
cast away, and render fruitless, the mighty power 
iatrusted to them of regenerating a nation, followed 
by an ^immense body * of men armed against the 
royal authority, anh preceded by the bloody heads 
of two of the most gallant defenders of their betrayed 
and insulted monarch,, marched on towards Paris, 
towards captivity, iigury, insult, and death, amidst the 
frantic ravings of wild and ferocious incendiaries, and 
the insults, abuse, and ribaldry of drunken, depraved, 
and infuriated women. 

Necker followed the roy^ family to the capital, 
determUied not to leave the king as long as there was 
the slightest chance of really serving him. During 
the preceding events, — the attack upon Versailles, and 
the removal of the king, he had been agitated by. the 
deepest grief, horror, and apprehension. That ap- 
prehension, however, was in no degree for himself; 
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f&r hts popiilairity was still too great to allow him to 
entertain fears for hit neisonal safety. But the im« 
minent' danger to 'whi<m the king and queen were 
exposed mo^ all the dneft filings of his nature, and 
while he tesoWed to eMt himself to the utmost for 
the monarch, and to himself to any degree of 

personal risk for that oh^, he forgot that his counsels 
had never been fully confided in, that his advice had 
never been completely followed, and that in all proba- 
hility, under oireunMitanees of still greater danger, the 
same would be the case. 

Necker, however, now combined, with Lafayette to 
do what he could to procure peace and agr der. By his 
sanction and concurrence, the duke of Oneans was sent 
away from Paris on a mission to the court of London. 
The baron de Bezenval, who had been saved from 
the first efi^t of popular fHiry, was now brought to 
trial before a regular tribunal, and was acquitted ; and 
some hope seemed for a short time to beam* upon 
France, and show, in prospect, the restoration of the 
power of the law. But the national assembly itself, 
which had been at first alarmed by the excesses of 
the 5th and 6th of October, soon recommenced the 
pursuit of the same system, which had already pro. 
duoed such terrible results, inie deputies virtuiilly took 
the entire management of the finances into their own 
hands ; and the first resource of the assembly was to deu 
prive the clergy of their property, ^ssignats were 
then issued ; the credit of die country was gone ; the 
revolution advanced with fearful steps ; tumults and 
contentions took place between the national guard and 
the people ; excesses were daily committed ; and an 
armed force of pikemen, amounting in Paris to fifty 
thousand, and in the minor towns in the proportion of 
about two to one of the national guard, were instituted 
and tfainedi uiffioubtedly, for the purpose of keeping 
that body in dieck. 

Shortly after, oth^ immense isnies of assignats took 
0ace : at one rime eig^t hundred millions were issued ; 
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and of coarse they daily decreased in valae. To such 
an extent did the depression' that two hundred thou- 
sand francs were at one time given in assignats to a re- 
lation of the writer of thpse^pages^ for the payment of a 
debt of about ninety pounds. ^ ^ch was the depreciation 
of this species of money, whUl^at that period of anarchy 
was in reality worth nothing's depending upon public 
faith, which' was daily violated. It had not, indeed, 
reached that point of depression at the time we speak 
of ; but the evil had been carried to an extent quite 
suflicicnt to show Keeker that every financial measure 
that he could take would be utterly in vain. 

He continuity however, for some time longer to oppose 
the torrent, continually raising his voice against the 
more democratic proceedings of the assembly, struggling 
against the abolition of titles of nobility, and doing all 
that he could to prevent the general confiscation of the 
property of the church. We must, indeed, acknowledge 
tliat Uie charge made against him by Dumont is not 
altogether unjust. 

** 1 had upon this object " (i. e. the property of the 
clergy), says Dumont, my own particular ivpinion. 
It is, that we are not required to oiler up victims for the 
public good, and that it was unjust to pillage the clergy 
to pay (he national debt.*' lie goes on to say, ** M. 
Necker himself had 'not observed this principle. He 
had never ceased to reduce, to retrench, to economise, 
without troubling himself with the interest of the indi- 
viduals stripped ; and even when they were not deprived 
of absolute necessaries, it was tliought that favour was 
shown them." 

flowever that may be, and though Necker, in 
order to save the state, might have committed some 
acts of injustice, which set a bad example to the 
people, he now laboured anxiously, strenuously, and at 
great risk to himself, to oppose thef^ sweeping and 
iiiquitous proceedings of the national assembly. Step 
by step he lost, entirely, his populkrity, and with it all 
means of serving the king. He was not yet trusted en- 
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tirelyby Louis ; his own health bad suffered greatly by 
the imnieuse exertions he bad made, and the cares and 
anxieties he had endurAl ; a large body of the most 
noble, most firm, the mosttlisinterested of the deputies 
had ^ready set him the exantj^Ie of quitting the scene 
of contention ; and at length, sliortly after tlie famous 
mectipg ill the Chump de Mars^ he demanded the king's 
permission to retire from the ministry. 

That permission was immediately granted, it would 
ap|>ear ; but he had still to apply for the consent of the 
national assembly, and he announced his purpose of re- 
signing, in language full of eloquence and feeling. The 
assembly, however, receifetl it with dark indiffer. 
ence ; and he almost immediately set out, in the month 
of 8epteml)er 17.90, in order to return to his native 
country, lie well knew by this time, that his popu- 
larity, in Paris at least, was gone ; but he was probably 
not prepared to find himself generally hated through 
the country. The towns which had sent forth tlieir 
multitudes, just a year before, to draw his carriage along 
the road, and had offered him honours seldom even 
shown to a sovereign, now assailed him with insult, 
or attempted to stop him on his passage. 

At Arcis-sur-Aube he was actually arrested, and had 
to appeal to the national assenTbly for permission to con- 
tinue his journey. Its consent Vas obtaineif; but it 
was luckily not applied for at a later period, for six 
months more would, in all probability, have brought 
Necker's head to the scaffold, as the iia^al, and almost 
inevitable consequence of past popularity in revolutionary 
times. 

The rest of Necker’s life, after his arrival in Switzer- 
land, passed comparatively in peace. He lived tranquilly 
at Copet, and with as much happiness as could ^attend a 
man urho had seen the best yqars of his life, and the 
noblest exertions of his roint^ spent and employed in 
vain ; who beheld a master that he had loved aad served^ 
whose virtues he reverenced, and whose throne he had 
endeavoured to secure upon a reasonable basis, sacri. 
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Seed to tbe blind iatj of a people in a state of politieal 
jtnsaniiy. 

The life of Necker as a iBiatesman im now OVCT^ 

' and remaiiied mav be considered more as the 
life ef a literary man, anbough he published a num- 
ber of eloquent works in defence of his own conduct, 
and that of the king, qnd also some others upon abstract 
questions of policy. He now, however, tasted, for the 
first time purely, the pleasures of domestic life ; and 
with his daughter, the celebrated madame de Stael, and 
his wife, whom he had loved alone through life, he 
lived in the utmost unity till the death of the latter in 
1794, shortly alter she had published her celebrated 
work upon divhrce. She was deeply and permanently 
regretted by Necker, and his only consolation was in 
his daughter, in whose literary celebrity he took great 
pride. 

Necker lived to see the evils and the excesses of 
the French revolution terminate in the establishment of 
a military despotism under Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
before that period he had written his famous work 
called Last Views of Politics and Finance,'" in which 
he exposed with a skilful hand the yet undeveloped 
tendency of those events and actions which were leading 
Napoleon to the height Ok power. Whether it was to 
see so n^uch light tlnown upon the designs which he 
had conceived, by the pen of the experienced statesman, 
before those designs were ripe for execution, and while 
their success was yet doubtful, — or whether it was 
that the firm tone of constitutional liberty which, not- 
withstanding the events that had taken place, still 
breathed through all the writings of Necker as an im- 
movable principle which no external aeddenta could 
shake, seemed likely to Napoleon to arm his oppo- 
nents with fresh argi|ments against the encroach, 
ments of power, — certain it is, that the anger of the 
aspiring man who then swayed the destinies of France 
was greatly irritated by the production of this work, 
and, attribating some Aaro of it to madame de Stael 
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limelf^ he turned hit indignation upon her, being 
withheld by many considerationB from venting it upon 

Neeker. 

'At the time of the prddugtion of this work Neeker 
was aeventy years of ageVand his health, whi<^ 
had been d^lining, gave way altogether about two 
years after. At length, on 9th of April 1R04, 
this celebrated statesman died at Geneva, generally 
and sincerely regretted. He was frilly aware, it would 
aeem, of the approach of blS dissolution, and met his 
fbte with perfect resolution and Christian fortitude. 
The fortune which he left, though considerable, had 
been rendered greatly less^han it otherwise would have 
been, not only by the private bounties which he con- 
tinually exercised, but by hb own generosity and mag- 
nanimity in refusing to withdraw from the nearly bank- 
rupt treasury of France that portion of his private for- 
tune which he had placed therein, in order to obtain for 
the starving people of the capital a supply during the 
period of their utmost distress. 

That people repaid his generous conduct by confis- 
cating the sum in the end of the year 179^^ together 
with all the rest of his property in France of every 
Idnd whatsoever, and his name was at the same time 
inscribed upon the list of proscribed emigrants. The 
cause of this conduct, which is dne amongst the many 
black spots of the revolution, was, that Neeker at that 
time published a noble address to the French people in 
favour of his former master, whom they were about to 
put to death ; but it is prol»ble that Neeker considered 
the confiscation of his property as the last grand tri- 
bute which the French nation could pay to his honesty 
and sinoerity. 

It is proltolde tiut few more virtuous men ^ver lived 
than James Necke* and the whole course of his life 
presents the picture of a man of the most amiable cha- 
racter, of the highest talents, of very considerable firm- 
ness of mind, of* much self-devotion, of clearness, 
penetration, activity, industry, struggling, and struggling 
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in vain^ with the circumstances of the time in which he 
lived. That he made one <2^ two great political mis- 
takes can scarcely be doubted that he added one or 
two bars to the revolutionary ladder cannot well be 
denied ; but it is a ve¥jf great question whether, if 
Necker himself had not added those bars, the people 
would not have taken two steps for one, and mounted 
but the raoie rapidly ; and there cannot he any question 
as to the fact that, had any of the other persons who 
surrounded Louis XVI. been in the place of Necker, 
the progrohit of the revolution would have been ten 
times more speedy than it was. 

'I'he assertion of NapolecAi Bonaparte, that Necker 
caused the revolution, is l)orne out by no facts what- 
soever. There may have bet*n moments *in which he 
could perhaps have stopiu'd it, or at least have rendered 
it safe, and perhaps made it a blessing instead of a 
disaster. But the seed of the revolution was planted 
long l)efore the father of Necker was born. The young 
plant was nuurisluul under a long series of inonarchs 
and ministers. It was trained up and taught to blossom 
l)efore Necker was in power; and he and his master 
had n(» 'urther share than in being led, by a mistake in 
regard to its luiture, to gather the bitter fruits of the tree 
that others had planted. 
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mairiage with the seigneur de 
Beauieu, i 5 . Appointed guar- 


dlaa to the young king^ and called 
to tbo regency. R. 

Anne of Austria, herchamotor, as 
drawn by D^eta, HL 36. 
Anstruther, ambassador fkmn Eng- 
land to the court of Denasarfc, u. 

^ WL 

^tln, marquis d*, v. 65. 
AntofaMtto^ Marie, v. 859. 
Antiagues, mademolselie d', 1. 838. 
Aquin, the resigmiUon of, v. 6. 
Aragon, canal cr, v. 190. 

Aranda, appointment of, v. 159. Re- 
turn of,9(f7. ReeaU of, 811. 
Areas, the duke of, Iv. ]& Hli go- 
vernment of Naples, 17. 

Arey, maiquis d*, iv. 65. 

Ariosto. 1. 97. 

Armenttkies, i. 137. 

Arminius. James, his doctrines, L 
180. His death, 18SL 
Arschot, dukeof, ii. 885. 

Artagan, lit. 181 
As^, baron, v. 6GL 
Atoide, count, v. 181 
Augsburg, assembly of, i. 116. The 
congress of, v. 81^ 

Augustus, fFmertck, king of Fo- 
laiid.death of, v. 51 
Austria, the pragmatic sanction, v. 

80. Meanmgof,81. 

Aveirob theduke of, v. 18S. 
Aymonte, the marquis of, il. 860. 
Ayscough, admiral, ill. 891. 
Asneda, donna laabella do, IL £38. 


Bahama, the. islands, v. 173L 
•Bailly, president, v. 887. 

Baibas, i. 48. ^ 

Balthasa, prince, Iv. 8f Hlsdeatb,9. 
Barbarossa, the famous corsair, I. 
53. 
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FOREIGN 8TATESHEN. 


Mlwy of ISOQL. 150. DiiBoaltf«a 
which he eneotintereil on ftnt 
entering imonofBce. 160. Under, 
taka the defence of thepeople of 
Utrecht, and ehewe himielf the 
Inveterate enemy of Lriouter, « 

161. Continuet to plead theeaiucu 
of the Utredhien, whom Left* 
ceater had exiled, and endeavours 
to Incite the Statee against him, 

162. His acusatlon a^ilnst queen 
Eliiabcth, 163. His address to 
the council of state, 163. Draws 
up a formidable statement of 
their grievances, and of the arbi. 
trary conduct of Leicester, 164. 

His advice to the assembly of the 
clergy. 165. Succeeds In overturn.. 

. Ing all that Leicester and hla party 
had done, 166. Employed in eccle> 
riaillcal aflhir% rendered dilHcutt 
by the ditt'crences of the church 
parties, 166. Sent by the united 
provinces as ambassador to the 
French court, to disauade Henry 
IV. Orom concluding a seiMmte 
peace, 167. H is unsuccessful em> 
&issy to queen filiiabeth, 168. 
llcturns to his active functions 
as war commissioner, 168. Ac* 
companies the naval expedition 
to Osteitd, UR Accompanies the 
embassy to London, and vainly 
endeavours to roafce James I. 
persevere in the spiritetl and 
warlike resolutions of the late 
queen, 170. Kesolyes to attend 
the armies no more, and even 
vents some complaints against 
prince Maurice himself, 171. Ke< 
fuses to accept the office of com.« 
missioner ^ the States, 17 1. Rew 
commends w treaty with Austria, 

172 Refuses the oftbrs of peace 
made by Spain to Holland, 174. 
Causes why he lost his popularity, 
175. Driven from the path of 
moderatkm by the'edbrta and 
intrigues of the Orange party to 
continue the war at all haiavds, 
17A His answer to the aecusn- 
s.itinn of prince Maurice, 176. 

His name held up to execration 
in speeches and libels ; he prays 
the assembly to elect some I«ms 
odious minister to execute their 
behests, 17^. His labours for peace 
brought to a close by the conclu. 
•km of the truce, Zealand witif. 
drawing iu dissent, 178. En. 
gaged to still the quarrel between 
Armlnitts and Calvin, 18a By 
his advice the States recommend 
the church to call a synod, in 
order to revise the natimiBl con- 


fession and catechism, so as to 
satisfy all parties, 181. His coiu 
troversy with Gomar, 18 Sl In. 
^s on the suprema^ of the 
dmi power ; and through his sug. 
gestion, the church constitution 
of the year 1581, based upon this 
principle, was enforced, His 
nemtiations in 1616 with James I. 
of England, one of the most brlL 
llont memorials of his talents as a 
statesman, 185. Proposes and car- 
ries a decree in the States ena- 
bling towns to arm theiTWMtch,and 
form regiments therewith, 186. 
Retires in weariness and disgust 
to Vienna, under n pretence of 
change of air for his hoalth, 188. 

His character as given by Win- 
wood ; his adherence to the sacred 
cause of republican Indtqiendcnce, 
189. Aiqiears before the asscmblyof 
the States, and craves iierndasion 
to . resign his office of advlbatc, 
rc|>rcsenting his great age and 
sinking heaith as an excuse, 190. 
PublisheH his ** Remonstrance or 
Apology,** addressed to the States 
in 1618, 191. Libels against him ; 
the States declare him to be un- 
der their special safeguard and 
protection, 192. Sent as the head 
of a deputation to prince Mau- 
rice, to make some agreement 
with him, 193. PInred under 
arrest by him, 19.5. Hit letter to 
his wife, 197. Summoned to a|>. 
pear before the Stateif.(;eneral, 
198. His trial, 199. His dc- 
fonce, 201. Simtciice of death 

? rottounced against him, S03. 

leexrlaims against the iniquity 
of his judges, and illegality of his 
trial and sentence, SOI. His exe. 
cution, SOB. His public and pri- 
vate character, 

Barni, count, iv. 1 13. 

Barry, madame dti, v. S55. 
Barthelemy, the abbe, v. 219. 
Bassompidre, 1, 312. 

Ratenberg, lord Van, I. 155. 
Beaufort, the duke do, his char.ic. 
ter, as drawn by De Witt, ill. .38. 
Publicly accused of an attempt on 
the life ofthc prince of Conde, 61. 
Brought formally before the par. 
liament, 62. Hii trial, 63. His 
acquittal, 6S. 

Beaumarchais, v. 263. 

Beaumont, moiWleur de, his letter, 
giving an aocount of the rivalry 
that existed between Sully and 
Cecil during hla vlait to Imodim, 
1. 841. 

Bedamar, the marquis of, i. 299. 
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Betin-Cberney, i laoi 

Belleganlc. the duke de. il. 17. 

Brili^vre, de» the preeidentt Ui. BO. 

B«lle-»le» count de, death of, v. 1^1.* 

Bcmbo appointed papal aecreta^, 
i. 80. 

Benedict XIV., V. 121. 219. 

Bentivoglio, i. lOo. 

BermudieB,confeuair to Philip V. of 
Spaub iv. 277. • 

Bernara, duke of Weimar, 11. 203. 

Bernardin Ximenea, i. 30. Hia 
death, 31. 

Bernini, ill. 150. 

Bernis, count, v. 220. 

Berwick, manhaU ir.- 107. ; v. 58. 
Death of, V. OH. 

Beaenval, haron de, v. S07. 

Hibblena, cardinal, i. 72. 90. 

Bikker, iti. 222. 

Blake, admiral, iii. 230. 

Blanca, Joaepli Mofiino, count of 
Florida, v. 157. 210. Appointc<l 
ainhaMador to Home, 15K. Ad- 
ministration of, 161. Signs a 
treaty of peace, called the Family 
impact, 162. Signs a prclimi. 
nary treaty between Knglaiid and 
Spain, 177 Measures of^, 179— liM. 
liters into a commercial treaty 
with the Porte, 2001 Famous 
statement of, 20B. An attack 
upon tho life of, 211. Dismissal 
o^ 211. Death of, 212. Private 
character of. 214— 216. 

Blancmesnil, the presiderit, ii. 267. 

Blois, modemoiselic de, iv. 69. 

Bollard, iii. 304. 

Bou repos, Pierre Paul Riquet, ba- 
ron, iii. l.H. 

Bonsi, cardinal, v. 2. 

Bornelagh, iii. 273. 

Bossuet, V. 5. 

lloulainvilliers, count of, HL 302. 

Bouillon, the duke de, his charac- 
ter, as drawn by De ReU, iiL 38. 

Bouillon, .the duchess of. iii. 302 

Bourbon, the duke of, iv. 101.; 
V. 31. First minister, 33. 

Brandenburg, the marquis of, his 
manifesto against tJie emperor 
Charles V., L 123. Mis character, 
contrasted with that of Maurice 
of Saxony, 127. 

Brazil, the prince of, v. 201. 

Itrederode, count, 1. 184. 

Breze, inarechal de, ii. 158. 

Breze, maruiifs of, v. 289. 

Briomiiet, i. IL 

Brienne, Charles Stephen de, arch- 
bishofi of J'oulouse, v. 264. Ad- 
ministration of, 2tv5-~269. 

Brfnvillien, the marquis iiL 301. 

Broussal, couiiscllor, ii. 187. • 

Brun, Anthony, iv. 14. 


Buckhunt, lord, sent by qtieen Eli- 
sabeth to Hoilatid, to ascertain 
the true state otatblm, and the 
causes of their ainmosiiics, L 164. 
Bumm,v.252. 

Burgoyne, general, v. lat. 

Burnet, bishop, his character of 
^ohn De Witt. iii. 277. 

Buys, Paul, 1. 159. 

Ruuy, count de, v. 222. 

Bute, lord, v. 22& 


C. 

Cazarrus, merchant, v. 195. 

Ciesar Borgia, L 1« 

Cidderon, don Rodengo dr, i. 27H. 

His character and execution, ii. 

Calonne, minister of ftnance, v. 2.53. 
Assembles the notables, 25.5. Dis- 
missal of, 265. 

Calvin, his doctrines, i. fl<> 
Campredon, M. de, iv. liM. 
i'anada, ▼. 222. 

Cantelmo, Andrea, Iv. 7. 

('aracena, the marquis of, iv. 23. 
t'aMcnas, Alonso de, i. 35. 

Cardona, duke of, iv. 3. 

Caricton, sir Dudley, English am • 
bassador at the f-SAgue, his testi. 
mony in fkvour of Bamov^eldf, i. 
IMi. His account of Barncveldt’s 
trial, 202. 

Carpio, the marquis de, iv, I. 
C'.*irvalho, Paul, a canon, v. 104. 
Cassal, the siege of, ii. 88. 
Castaflade, the count of, iv. fVX 
Castcl-mellitor, the count of, iv. 39. 
C'astrics, the abbi^ de, v. 2>l 
dl^astries, marquis de, v. 2)0. 
^therine de Mcihrls J. 13.5. 
Cntherinc de Conlova^er marriage 
with don Iwouis de Uaro» iv. .3. 
Catinat, the man'chal de, hi. 310. 
Ccllamare, the prince dc, iv. 105. 

Conspiracy of, 106. 

Chalais, the marquis de, his charac- 
ter; conspiracy of, ii. 41. -Exe- 
cution of, 49. 

Charles Oustavns, duke of Zwei- 
bruckeiu it 214. 

Charles, the archduke, v. 76. 
Charles III., king of Spain, v. 163. 
Death of, 20H. 

Charles V. of Clermany, his charac- 
ter of Granvelle, i. 1^. His ef- 
forts to subdue the protestents in 
•Germany, 104. Imues an edict of 
exile against the elector of Sax- 
ony, 112. Discontent of the people 
in consequence, 113. His trea- 
chery towards the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassei, 114. Fixes his resi. 
dcnce at Inncpnick, in order to 
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PORBION tfATSflllEN. 


bt near the eoundl of Tccnt: *»- 
ftuct die InqportuidtiM of IImi. 
rice to liberate the nengrave of 
HeuOy 11 W Minlftetoft 
him. accufod of daatrojring the 
fireemmi and ancient oonstitution 
of Genqany, 1S31 Agreea to tlm 
termi nropowd by Maunce, aifa' 
aim* we treaty of PaiMU, 18S. 
Snewi aymptoma of hia inother*a 
InranUy. Reaifni hla atatca 
in Flandera to hb aon Philip, 130 
Cbarlea IV, the emperor, e. 65 
Death of, 99 

CharleN VI , of T ranee, 1 2 
Chirlea V II , of France, hia mar- 
riage with the helreaa of Britany, 
i 9 Hia famoua expedition into 
Italy, 10 Hia death, 12 
Charlotte, the cldcat daushter of 
Charica ri . marriage of, t 201. 
Charoat, the duke of, v 21, 22 
Chartrea, the duke de, iv 67 
Anecdote or, 70 Hia aevere aar. 
caam to Duboia, and coii 4 >lifnent 
to mailame de Maintenon, 7i 
Hia indignation on hearing of 
Duboia aapirlng to the dignity of 
a cardinal, 1 12 

Chiteau Canibreala, the peace of, 

I ni 

ChAteauneuf, li 74 111 
Chlgi, cardinal, le 41 
C holaeul, btephen Francia, duke of. 
V 217—23*1. Lieutenant-general 
at the age of forty, 217 to 
Rome, 219 Sent to Vienna, 220 
Appointed miniater for foreign 
affaira, 221 ('rented peer of 
France, 22 1 Obtaina the rank of 

S randee flrom Charlea III , 22Ut 
leaaurea 01,228—233. Diarotaaal 
and banianineiit of, 2JGL elhe 
wifr of, 238. 

Chriatlan, king of Denmark, h 18b 
Chrlatlna, queen of . Pbrtugal, ii. 

Chi^tina, queen of Sweden, her 
character, li 914. Abdicateathe 
throne In favour of her coualn, 
Charlea OuaUvua, 21 6 
Clef, archbiahop of Bordeaux, v 
276 

Clement XllI , v 123. Death of, 
144 

Clement XIV , V Ifia 
Cieuvrea, tV marqula de, ii 19 
Colbert, Jean Baptiate, marquia de 
Seignetal, bom at Rhdma in IBM, 
111 1(19 Ilia early education, 110 
AnecMe respecting hla flrat in- 
troduction to Maaann, 111 En. 
gi^pd In the moat conSdontial 
concerns of the cabinet, hia ta. 
lentalbrgnanee, 112 Fxeiteathe 
JeakHiay of bouquet, reoelvcf the 


honour of helnsPbiMinted CM- 
aellor of state ; neat on a r‘~ * 


to the court of Roine,»lllL Hla 
pe g eti a tiooa at the court of Borneo 
114. Named by Che klim Intead- 
ant of finance, 115. Nasarln'a 
euloglinnonhtmtothektiig^ 116. 
Hia malignity and dupllaty, and 

J eraeverlng enmity to Fa^uct, 
18 HI# increasliig Muenoe 
with the king, 119 Hia dissimu- 
lation, 120 Hla art and Intrigue 
for the arrcit ef Fouqiiet|]21 In- 
ducea him to rcMn nta olB^ In 
the parluimcnt, 1& Hiaaflbcted 
indiflerence at the libds sent out 


i^nat him, 199 Appointed to 
the important post of tompIxoOer 
of finance^ 130 Hia Ant atepa in 
hia grand scheme of financiad po- 
licy, 131 Hia wise and fhigal 
administration, 133 Hla plan for 
raising once more the languishing 
commerce -of hia native country, 
1 J4 Purchases Dunkirk firom the 
bngluh for the sum of 500,000/, 
135 la opposed by the Dutch In 
hia negotiations with England, 
1S6. Hia effbita to extend the 
commirce of hia native country, 
137 Hit exertions to render the 
companies of the Indies an olilect 
of fashionaUe speculation, 139 
Establiahea a general chamber of 
assuranips in the metropolis, for 
aerunng merchants flrom lhas at 
sea, 141 Proposes aeveral decrees 
by which the people were encou- 
raged to marry early, in order to 
bring about a general Increase of 
|iof>ulation, to sumly the existing 
deficient), 142. Hia efforts to im- 
prove the manufactories of his 
countra, 14J luitabliabea the flu 
mous («obebna,14d. EstaUiahes a 
manufiiLture of mirrors In Che 
faubourg bt Antonie, 144w Hla 
efforts to relieve the agricultural 
populaticm, 145 Hla effbrta for 
the encouragement of literature, 
science, and art, 14& He forms 
the first plan of the Academic 
dea Iliac riptiona eC dea Belles Let- 
trea, 147 Obiects of the Inatl- 
tutlon, 148. Purdiaaea the ofibee 
of supenntendant of the royal 
buildings, 15a Woikf of arohl- 
tetture undertaken and oom- 
plcted during hia adminiatratloo, 
169. A canil between the Bay 
of Biacay and the Mediterranean 
undertaken and completed during 
his administration, 161 Hi 
founds the Fraucb academy of 
painting, and. In 1671, fbuneb an 
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ligUI i t N wmw In Wfcmb u nil 
Ike JftiMri ik' tke dc^tniMtc 
MmaM tnunmt tp^hH «n«% 1i& 
ApHdntw «tM«srln« the iM. 
MM er hit ehiijtMter«> 197. Hti • 
dttMtfantn ihoadtiiicemeiit «fid 
protffWllyefMtreniilf.tM. Hit 
fiMrar iiHl inftMnfeiiMtuevnwiiy 

of the first iMhlHtr In Fratiec to 
court hit nlltcnce. IS9 Mtr toe. 
ctttAil 'tehemet interrapted by 
the dilpiitei bMween France and 

SpnHl* IfiUL lilt tiMifie aimI ero- 

Bomic viewit 161 Earncatlj re- 
lOQiittrnteo with the king to fix 
the trriat of paciflmitten on the 
ptdPt of Fimtiee, with Holtaikl, 
Swodeo, Mill S|Miin. lOSL Efforts 
of tlie marquis of I.iMivnia to in- 
jure him withdhe king, l(i4 Hit * 
efforteto remedy thedeferti in the 
maritime power of *!• ranee, Ui6 
Hit fienhit Mr finance ditplajed 
during the wan o( Hullend with 
France, IfitL Aneoitote of, 170 
Contiiiuct hit effbrts for improve- 
ment, and hy his wite financial 
meaeuret is enabled to supply the 
monareh with the means of car- 
«*y^ng on the war with tufcew, 
17a Forced to change htttehemes 
and ofibiis fi»r the purpose of sup. 
posting a needless and expensive 
war J77 Difference lietweefi his 
finiAat fnrnoeedlngt and those 
wbwM iMreoeded him 178 He 
remonstrairs with the king in re. 
gard to financial difficultly that 
threatened, UO • His interview 
ssfth the king at VersaillM , con- 
cludes by denuiiiding permission 
to rstire firom a post winch he 
could no longer fill with peace and 
honour to himself, or benefit to 
his country, 181 Remonstrates 
with Louis against the oontlnu- 
ance of the war, 189 His best 
schemes disappointed, to Che great 
lom and diiedventi^ of France, 

a the lolly and passion of others, 

L His liberal treatment of the 
Ifaqpienote makeithem the ob- 
jents of persecutton for Louvofs, 
UMk His eaertlons to prevent the 
praiestams from hrinf driven to 
despmr by the harsh proeecdlngs 
^tlieUi^ and Lovuokt, 185 His 
oonttiwed excctlons In their ba- 
iHdr, 187 Tume hfr atteation to 
tho geiMral reftwm of tho law, 
m The Code Lonis oo mpl itod 
hF him Ift ififff, Sfill AMMliittd 
mMoftlM sicratavimor elate, Mff 
ilfrdMs fiwIlwaiMlIocMfim ef 
VOI.. V. 


courts, and the eitneraiaiilininlM. 

****«/2i^^f*^ •*r!l *??i? 


itrimglT ctopusrij by the parlia- 
ment of Touioiite, 196. Atioc- 
dbtef of, concerning the grand 
testi val, called the Carousal, given 
at Haris, 197 Accon^niss the 
king through hh newh-ai'quirod 
temtonn m the l^ots Counines, 
SOI Confides to the care of his 

son the whole directbm of (ha 
marine, 90SL hiance raised to the 
very summit of prosperity during 
his admiiUtCratlon. SOS Accused 
of intriguing for the elevation of 
his fiimilv, iif'g* Ills interfereni e 
to hrmgbaik La Vallidre to rourt, 
rroceediiigi of the king to- 
aards the Huguenots a sourte of 
naiii and anxiety to him during 
hit administration, itML Aneo- 
dote of, SOO His grief and dis- 
appointment at the rontinutnee 
of the war, filO His deehning 
healili, his conduct on hUdesth- 
bf d contrasted with that of Ma- 
ritrin, 911, Receives a visit from 
the king, 212. His death, in the 
sixty third year of his age, 2I2, 
ills person and character, 213. 
Htf chief error as a statesinao, 

217 Review of his administration. 

218 

Colbert, V 4 

Coigiieux, dc, the president, ili 50 
C olumbus, dun Diego, i . 
iyjmbalet, the marquis de, if 17. 
CombMet, madamede,# *>0 
Comlnte, hts remarks on thaexpul- 
•lon of the Moriscocs from hmdn. 
i,276L 

Concmi, Conelho, mar^rhal d'An- 
err, il 5. dristestnation of, 9 
CoQde, the prinee df, ii 15 Hit 
character, as given by De Rctx, 
fit 37 

Conti, the prince of, his iharactcr, 
■s drawn by De Rets, Hi 29 
Cordova, don Qonialcs da ii. IL 
C ordova, don Lonis, r Ifig 
Courlai, mademoiselle du Pont du, 
il 17 

Couriay, do Font, li 13 ^ 

Comtenay mademof selte, her nwr- 
rSge with Sully, L^218. 

Coxe, Mr.,v 171 
Crolesi, M^cifrde,{U lOSL, v 4 
Cromwell, reeogtiM toMpain,MMl 
the eomaumwcal^ or England at 
nIawAil aodi Independent ^ ' 

It. 13. 

Y 




during the adminMtration of Du. 

boil, Iv.lOS. 

Bwifeau, marquli de, v. 9. 

Deun, counteM, v. 106L 

D'Argenson, iv. 103. 

Daru, count, hig account of the Ve- 
netian congpiraey in 1018. i. 301. 

De Buat, h'g execution, iii. SOa 

De Grasge, defeat of, v. 17:1. 

Del f'ampo, Spanigh ambaieador, 
▼. 215 , 

De Kets, Jean Francoig Paul dc 
Oondi. hlg birth, iii. 1. Hie early 
education, 2. At the early age 
of geventeen he writes the liigtory 
of the conipiraby of Fiesco, 3. 
Apidica hinudf to atudv more 
aeriously, and gaitit congiderable 
reputation for talent and learn- 
ing, 4. Obtains distinction by 
his polemical writings; his con. 

• teat with Uidielieu, .*>. Froceeda 
to Home : affbeth a degree of hu- 
miiUv which blinda the cyeji’of 
tlic Iloniau court, OL Iteturiii to 
Paris ; his germnna, and the oi»- 
parent reformation of ids man- 
ners greatly increanc his reput.a- 
tinn, & Joins in a I'oiispii'ai'y fu 
murder ftichclieu; his rpinorsc 
for having taken any part in the 
praj(*rt,7. Joins in the conspi- 
racy of the count de Soissons, 8. 
Dedicateb himself entirely to the 
study of luH profeswoii ; iiis imim- 
dent speei:h in regard to Kiciie- 
lieu, 9. All adventure detaihnl 
in his own words, illustrating his 
character, iU. I'rebentcd to I^iuis 
X il 1. by the archbislinp of Faria, 
12. Refuses the bishopric of 
Agde, oflV'rcd to liiin.by tlie king, 
on the plea nf incapacity to fullll 
the task at ids period of life, 13. 
AssumclT the title and Ainetions 


gatnt that of the people, 91, Hii 
own account of ills tranaadions 

with iMirliameQt duriiig iU first 
onpoaition to the court, SS. Re 
distributes, amongst the pecmlc 
In the apace of five monUit, 


eloquent sermon on the day of 
St Louis In the Jesuits' church, 
24. His eflbrts to allay the tu- 
mult of the populace on the ar- 
rest of Blancmesnil, Chartbn, and 
Brousscl, 25. Succeeds In persuad- 
ing them to put down their arms, 
27. Becomes an object of ridicule 
and vituperation to the court, 28. 
Receives a mrsMize fbom tlie 
queen, requesting nlm to come 
to her Immediately, and endirtf* 
vour to allay the disturbances; he 
declares his inabdity with many 
expressions of sorrow, 3U. Re. 
ccivcs a second message. ^ His 
political schemes greatllBhibar. 
rassefl by those with vi^m he 
had to act, .'!2. Finds mfans to 
re-nidinate the sinking murage 
of the imrliamenr, and drive the 
must mnderato members rhereuf 
witli a rebound to ti’c other ex- 
treme, ;:;J • Works incebsaiitlV to 
dcUcIi from the court and bring 
over to the parliament, many cu 
those persons whose real interchts 
sliotiiil have attached them to the 
royal cause, 31. IImbarra<acd by 
the multitmlc of his great su|)- 
porters, and of their claims and 
interests, SR, A series of nor. 

)y him in hisMc- 


iiUerests, SR, A aeries of nor. 
traits, given by him in his Me- 
moirs, renpesenting all the princi- 
pal persons eoipigcil on both sides, 
^ These ^rtraits coin|iarvd 
with those left by Clarendon of 
the men who flgureil in the civil 


of archbishop-coadjutor of Fvi*f 
by the appointment of Anne of 
Austria, 14. Ap|icars in the 
church of St. John, and. delivers 
bis first sennon as archbishop, 14. 
State of his mind at this period, 
given In hU own words, lo^ His 
first difibrcnce with MaMriii; 


wars of England, 40. He raises a 
regiment for the service of the 
parliament; 41. His indignation 
at the treatment of the exiled 
queen of England, 41. His poli- 
tjcaf views, 42. He determines 
to call in the aid of Spain, 4>'>. 
Accompaniea the Parisian gene. 





S& 


nai,«t hewl ofaojOQO tnra, to 
Ntfonnoitre thopmltion arCondf, 
AceoiinC of bl« burleiMe* 
fXpedUtoD, If riren by the priiifte 
de CoDti, 4& p^lHcaf tklll 

IniMndgmontof theparltenieiit. * 
4& A treaty of pCftceeigiuMl with 
the parliament at Ruel, 47. The 
•ceoe which took place one of the 
mMt Interecting and agitated 
periods of his life, and thatwhkh 
constitutes his historical title to 
the name of statesman, 4A His 
account of the scene which took 
place In the parliament, when the 
dqnities made their report, 49. 
Harangues the people on the 
necessity of Order and tranquility, 

51. Denies having had any share 
in raising the tumults, Bi. Hit , 
advice to the mcinhori of the 
Fron(ic',53. DifTcrenco of ufjinUin 
between him and his colleague, 

SH, His cmliarraMment iiioreascd 
by a letter which he reedves 
from his two agents at the court 
ofSfiain, 54. HU bold ami bril. 
liaiir Ilian fbr saving the state, 
him«eif,nnd the faction which he 
headed, BB. KcfiiKCs in enter into 
the arrangement proposed by 
Masarin, Bd. Ills visit and ad. 
dress to the queen regent, 57. 
His plans in concert with July 
fur ^vrtbrowin^ Mazarin and 
fenmng a new iiiinUtr}', ,98. F;.il. I> 
ure oC those plans, 59. Ftiblicly 
accused of an attempt u|mni thu 
life of (?onde, 61. A ppears Iwfore 
the parli.-unvrit ; liis eloquent ti. 
rade on the iiifainy of- cm ploying 
the nnai name in Midi lu-fariuns 
traiisietioiis, 6.’. Extraordinary 
effect of his sjieLC'li. <W. Progress 
of hia trial, (U. Ilia long confer, 
ence with the queen and M.-rarin, 

(>4. Froiiounced by the pariia. 
rnent innocent of the ciime laid 
to hia charge, 65. ApiMiiniiHi by 
the court one of the ambas.'-adors 
extraordinary to treat with ^pain 
ujKm the subject ^ a general 
pMification, 66 political in. 
trigucs, 67. His coHijxration 
with the parliament for tlic Idivr- 
ation of (’ond#., 61*. His negotla. 
tions with the princess palatine, 

79. DifHculty of his position, 71. 
Ills attack uiwn tig* gmcrnincnt 
of the queen, 73. l«atjours, in 
conjunction with the Fronde, to 
arouse once more the mipular 
hatred against Macarin,73. His 
artful policy, 74. His speech be. 
fere thejrarliamcnt, proposing the 


maul tMpnt and Umiiihe m Hw 
Measures against Matarin, 75 . 
Effect •fhUman«suv’rai,7& lhe» 
coeds in driving. Matarin fkonn 
the ministry and the country, 78 . 
Retires to hU archiepiscopal pn. 
•Jace, 79. His increasing popu- 
larity, 80 l His interview with 
Anne of Austria; receives an 
offer of a caidlnars hat, and 
the oftteeof prime minister; he 
derltnes the latter, 81. Issues 
feom his solitude, and takes his 
place In the parliament, 8S. Hit 
eloquent declamation ageinst 
Massrin, 8:1 His scheme for 
obtaining possession of the person 
of ContbF, 84. His angry and 
violent contest with that prince, 
85. Tumultuous proceedings in 
consequence, 86. His strange 
measures to obtain his elevation 
to the ofli(‘c of prime miiiiider, 
87. His career very nearly ter- 
tninatshl in an uiie\’|iected man- 
ner, 81t Attempts to raise uu a 
tliiid T>arty in the state, 90. Ele- 
vatcil to the purple in a secret 
r<»iislstory, without the knowledge 
of ibc French an.bassailor, iH). 
His procectiiiigs at the assemblies 
of the HfdeJ de Vilie, 91. lie. 
reives inliination of the plans 
formeti Inr ('ondc against him, 03. 
'I'urns Notre Dame into an arse, 
nnl, and prefiares to defend the 
cathiHlral as a fortress, In case of 
an attack, 93. itccciycs thecar. 
din.il's hat from the hands of the 
king, '.D. iiocs over to the court, 
ami takes with him tlic submis. 
sio’^of the duke of •ricans, and 
the congratulaticns of the clergy 
an^ l>eopIc of Paris, !».*;. Opens a 
communication with the obsemt 
Masarin ; arresti>d liy the order 
of the qiuwn, and conveyed to 
Viiiceniics, 'ai. Transferred to 
Nantes uimiii his giving in the 
formal rci^ignatiori of bis arch. 
bisho{irin, 97. E»ca|)es from bis 
prison, aciximp.inieif by four 
friends, 98. An accident occurs, 
which nearly throws him bock 
Into the hands of bis ctiemieo, 1*9. 
Prnceeds to St. Sirlmstiaii, wtu-ro 
bets received with Andness by 
the king uf Spain and his minis- 
tors, IfKl. Proceeds to Itonie; 
admitted to a secret audience 
with the {Kme, who presents him 
publicly with the rardihal's lint, 
lOl. Itetiims to France ; signs his 
resignation of his archbisho|iric 
in the form appointed by the 
Y 2 
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king, lOSL^Vecount of hi* Hfe 
during hfi retirement, IflS. HU 
deetli, 1031 HU chanfcter, ta- 
lenif , and peraon» 10k His max. 
1ms, lOdL 

I>e Ruifter, admiral; ill. fiSl. 
Petmareto, Nicholas, III. fiU2« 
YMecmoulins, Camille, v. figi& 
irCipenan, general, II. SliS. 

P*Eaireei, marochel. 111. 878. 

pe llloo, execution or, il. 16 R. 

Pe wUt, John, hU birth, narent. 
age, ana early edocation, ili. 8Sn. 
Attheageoftwenty-lhree he pub* 
llshcs a treatise intiiled Elenienta 
curvarum t.incanim; takes his 
degree as doctor ef laws, 881. 
Nominated pensionary of Dori, 
and in that situation his talents 
. fbr 'administration first strongly 
devetope themselves, 888. His 
Influence increased by the steps 
which he advocated at the time 
of thetmld and dangerous attempt 
of VTilliam, prince of Orange, on 
the liberties of Holland, 883. 
Falls for a time into disagpute by 
opposing some of the pi^iular 
measures during the time that 
England was under the rod of 
Cromwell, 884. HU reasoning on 
the causes of the deiiresslon of 
Holland towants the middle of 
the seventeenth century, SS.*!. He 
' advocates peace as far mort> bene, 
flclal in almost all cases than 
war; hU views on this subN>ct 
given 111 his own words, 887. The 

n t liody of the p(*oi}le opposed 
is views, 88U. llis counseV 
lUtened m at last, and an em. 
bassy senAo^^don In order to 
avert Ihe ronp^enresuf a naval 
war, 83d. fits vigorous speech 
before the States, In which ho 
argues against the acceptance of 
the oflhr of the exIlM Charles II. 
to serve as a volunteer In the 
Dutch navy, 833. His negoUa- 
tlonswlth Cromwell, 834. Uiiani. 
mouslv elected grand pensionary 
of llotland. In Ifi^ SgT Ratifies 
a paaee bMween Holland and 
EngUnd. t96. Ilia ambitious 
policy, 837. ** A singular passage 
fh>m hit, own book of polltleal 
maxims.*' proving the rcMbllcan 
Item or government the mast 
bcsiellclal fte the country, 837. 
Cutlom attrUitttei Co him very 
nearly the ametlooa of 
denttWl A alrong and active 
parly feniicd against him, 841. 
He trluibphs teer all oppoaltlon, 
ty hU eloqumiee, firmness, aiul 


the Justness of hU views; Sifi. 
HU ellbrtg to disentangle hU 
Muntry from the state of cemfij. 
f»on In which it was involved, 
843. HU wise policy, 844. The 
famous treaty ealled the Cemtert 
of the Hague, entered Into under 
hU direction, 84&. Entertains 

Charles II. at the Hague, on hU 

restoration to the throne of Eng. 

land ; bis eloquent speech on this 

occasion, 84dL His disgraceful 
aubmissSon to some of the de- 
mands of Charlea, 847. His nego- 
tiations with Portugal, 848. Talcs 
every means In his power to ce- 
ment and enlarge the Dutch rela- 
tions with France, StA DUinitcs 
with England, 849. Enters into 
a nraotiaiion with the bishop 
of Munster, and other German 
princes, 8.1I. Succeeds in Induc- 
ing the Provinces to withdraw 
their opposition to the general 
measures of the States against 
England, QfSi. Appointed by the 
States of Holland to prepare and 
nmimand a fleet for the purpose 
of convoying the East India mcr. 
chantmen for a certain distance 
on their voyage, 85.4. His con- 
duct in his naval command shows 
him In a new ami extraordinary 
fioirit of view, 854. Etitets the 
passage of the Spaniaj’ds* Gut, 
which from that dav receives the 
name of .De Witt’s Diep, 235. 
Suggest* an infinity of im|wovc- 
ments and rcforins in the navy, 
855. Returns to the Hague, and 
receives a •f>leinn vote of thanks 
from ' the Siates-gencral, £56. 
Afipolntcil a ^ccond time to a 
naval command, ant^ receivett 
once more, the solemn thanks of 
the Sutes.general, 857. Sent to 
Investigate the accusations and 
recriminations between De Ruy- 
ter and Van Tromp, 858. Clr- 
cumstancea alfteting his private 
life, 859. HU transactions with 
the Englisli court, 861. IIU con. 
versatlou ^th sir William Tem- 
ple, 8^. His cffbrts for an alii- 
ance with Enghind, SdSL His 
conference with sir VvilHam Tkfn- 
pie, 864. The triple ainimce 
rtgncd and scaled ; hU ambitious 
proeecdlng% in logard to Flin- 
deva, 866. Cautos an edict to be 
promulgated by the 8lateB.gene- 
for supfMPesalng fte ever the 
ofnee of scadtholder, which fima 
Ita permanent character b called 
the perpetual BEcl, AM. Aaec- 
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dole atf W, HU portralti m 
drawn by tlr William Tainple, 
S6& HU inttmacy and allbotloii* 
for the prince or Orange, 
nil hooeU, •traUhtforward con. 
duct during hie mtcreounw with * 
•Ir William Tei^e, 9f70. Pre- 
parea once more mt maritime 
boftllUiee, 270. Increasing cJa. 

mours against him, 27L ‘ The 
faction opiKMcd to lilin and his 
brother excited to a degree uf 
firensy, and thirsting for their 
blood, 272.. Attacked in the 
streets of the Hague, and severely 
wounded, 273. He demands leave 
to retire fVom office ; the |)omiis> 
slon granted, accompanied by a 
solemn vote of thanks for his sc>r. 
Tices, 274. His private griefs 
claim the whole or his attention * 
to the end of his career, 27.^. 
Palis under a hundred blows, by 
the hands of assauins, in his forty* 
seventh year, 276. His charac- 
ter, as given by bishop Buraet, 
277. Some of hU apophthegms 
and fables, 277. 

De Wittr Coriiclliaon, iii. 222. 
HU sutibrin^ and cruel death, 
277. 

Dhona, munt, the Swedish ambas- 
•adoc at the Hague, iii. 2G4. 
Dillon, the chevalier, iv. fiO. 
Uoddington, Hr., the British envoy 
at the .Spanish court, iv. 162. 
Dorislaus, Ur., iii. 226 
Downing, sir George, iii. 247. 

Drake, Ar FramU, I 1(H 
Draper, sir William, v. 226. 

Dutmis, WUliaiii, his birth, parent- 
. age, ami early eduration, iv. (U. 
Introduced into Iha house of the 
» duke of Orleans^ and aiiiointed 
preceptor to his son, 66. Becomes 
liU guide and preceptor in the 
wavs of licentious intrigue, as 
well as in the paths of literature, 
67. A<»)ulres a reimtation for 
learning and zeal ; his increasing 
iuflueacc witJi hU pupil, 68. Ac- 
companies him to the famous bat- 
tie of Steinbeck, 6U. Anecdote 
of, 70i Visits the court of Lon* 
don, after the treaty of Ryswlck ; 
commenconeot of his acouaJnt. 
ance with lord Stanhope, 71. Ap- 
pointed secreun to the duke of 
Orleans, 72. ^ insolent, Im- 

«r rudenl,aod reproSkte character, 

I, Obtains bis first puUic em- 
inent as counsellor of state. 
His political U^tfU* first 
celled forth by the pretentiooa of 
VhUip V. of %ialii tathe xmeitcy 


of Annoe, 74k 

erimlnaUon dtfirlnt'Hik, diaaen. 
•Iona Urtweeu Francfi and En‘g- 
laml. 7& Atteim to open ane. 

K nation with Ins fbrmer fIrUnd 
d Stanhope, 76. His first letter 
•^thatmlnltter, and hli anawer, 

Addresses a second letter to 

him, to induce the Britisli go. 

vernment to recognise, by some 

formal act| the idihgitlons of Uio 
treaty of Utrecht 79. Sets out for 
the Hagu<^82l flU conversation 
with lord Stanhope, 83. liis se* 
coud interview with him, 8ti. 
Beturns to Paris, mid holds seve- 
ral long consultationa with his 
' master on the suUect of the ne- 
gotiation. 87. Returns to the 
Hague i his letter to the regent, 
announcing that the treaty was 
signed with all the nccesury ftir- 
malities, 88. His subtle talents 
displayed in the negotiation of 
the famous triple alliance, 89. 
General opinitHis of his'eonduct 
durin^be negotiations, 91). His 
intcrvRw with George I., pl. 
Aj^iiited secretary of state, 91. 
Deifiatchcd as ainbassatior to 
lamdoD. 92. His letters in refer* 
enee to his first conference with 
the British minister at West* 
minster, !i3. Succeeds In drawUig 
up a convention as the base of 
that treaty known as the ouad* 
tuple alliance, !H Appointed 
secretary of stato for foreign af- 
fairs, 97. His vehement letters to 
lord Ht.*inhope, secretary Scraggs, 
and to the im|ierial ainbassawr, 
on the terms mmuderatlon 
being altcred^Btbe emperor, 
98. Review onw political opo* 
rations during bis sojourn in Eng- 
land, 99. wie of iNilitica in 
France on his i^eturn, 101. Suii. 
ports the vigorous resolutions 
of Argensni), 102. Success of 
bis measurea, 104. IRs policy 
vsith regard to the commence- 
ment or the war between that 
country and Spain, 105. Makes 
use of the conspiracy ofCelimiare 
as a roost powerful political en- 


gk, 107. His Miocessful ef- 
I bring about a general 
16 l Hm diaintcrastedness 

> the weifkre of tbf 

^ IQa His vigorous mea* 

sures to put down Ih^ parliament 
in their opfiosition to Law, the 
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Scotch smber, lla Hh ac. 
cendancy conplete, by the failure 
of 1/aw'a ayatem, 111. Hit eflbrta 
for obtaining the rank of cardi- 

. nal, 112. Indignation of the re- 
gent on hit awilying for the arch- 
bishopric of Camiiray, 1 13. Ito 
ceivet ail theordenofprieathood, 
and coiiwcrated archbithop of 
Cambray, in |»rc«encc of the 
princes and iiobiet of the French 
court, witii the regent at their 
heail. 114. Scandalous rc|MiTts 
concerning him, llo. Pursues, 
with increasing «‘tivity, his ap- 
plications to the court of llonie 
Ifir a cardinal’s iiat, 1 HI n«.>ceivcs 
the cardinal's hat ii|ion cardinal 
Conti being elevated to the papal 
throne, 117. Proci'cdinga consc- 
(|ucnt to his elevation to the con- 
clave, IIH. Apimlnted prime 
minister to XV., 120. 

Draws up a series of lectures on 
tlic art of governing, for the in. 
struction of the young king, 121. 
His insatiable ambit^n, 122. 
ills last illiKMS and drath, 121. 

> His public and private character, 
124. His letter tu4lic marquis 
de NanCr^, 125. 

Dubois, V. id— li). 27. 20. 

Ducios, V. 4a 

Du Ilallier, ii. 158. 

Du Maurier, the French envoy, i. 
190, 

Duinon, v, 281. 

Dumont, the words of, v. 

Dunois, son of the famous Jiastard 
of Orleans, i. H. 

Dupas, governor of Naerden, iii: 
C!i7. KiUiC siege of <«tdw, 

Dupin, iil. .504^^ 

Duprat, chancellor to Francis 1., i. 
84. 

Diiverncy, Madcmoiocllc Paris, v. 
4140 . 


EL 


Eholi, the duchess of, i. 118. 
Edward V 1 , of England, i. ISP. 
Eniat,thc marquis d’, ii. 15.; iv 60. 
Egnioiit, count, his character, as 
given by Strada, i. Idli. 


iUlieur, the duke d', his character, 
as drawn by De Hetx, iii.J28. 
Eliiabeth Farnese, her iKriagc 
with Philip V. oi Siuiin.Sbt. 
Elisabeth, queen ofniglaha^U 151 
Her interview with Sully at 
Dover, 2:17. 


Emaiiuel, king of Portugal, 1. 14a 
• Erlach, count d*, Ii. l58L , 

« Ernest of Saxony, L 104. 
f^ing, count d', v. 174. 306L 
Estrades. count d', iil. 135 . , 

>. Estrades, marshal d*. iv. 65. 
Eugene, prince, iv. 871.; v. 8. 71 
Europe, state of, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, i. 1. 

Exili, UL 300. 


F. 

Fabripc, the Iwron dc, iv. 259, 

Ferdinand of Castile, i. .‘12. Ap- 
pointed regent during the mi- 
nority of Charles. 33. Yields the 
government of Castile to Philip, 
:H. Arranges his affitirs in Naples, 
and m.^keH ^icace with Franco, 
* 3c5. Ue.laiids in S{)ain on the 

de.ith of ifiiilip, :>6. Entrusts 
Ximenn with fuli power for car- 
rying war into Africa, J8. Visits 
the university of Alcala ; is rc- 
ceiveil witli great splendour by 
Xinicnes, 38. Tumult of the 
students, ,‘)9. . His disputes with 
Xiinenes resiiecting the conquest 
of Oran, 43. Summons Ximenen 
to Seville, that heanay have ad- 
vantHgo of his counsels in the 
new eX|HHlition, 44. His death ; 
lie leaves Ximenes vieegerent 
during tlic absence of diaries, 
47. 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary, I. 

I2d. 

Fciiqiiieres, the in.irquis de, ii. 113. 

Ft iiliadc, Moiiiiieiir de In, ii. S80. 

ricHscllcs, Mr., V. 2;i0. 

Flcury, Andrew llcrrules, eardi- 
n.tl, V. 1—88. Almoner to the 
queen of France, .‘1. Ilishop of Fre- 
jiis, «. Preceptor to Louis XV., 
10. Departs for Issy, and' writes a 
letter to the kiii", 40. Heturn of, 
42. M.tde prime minister, 4fl Maiic 
c.irdinal, 49. Conspiracy iigaiiist, 
52. Death of, (id. Ciiaracter and 
imrson, 6fi— ti8. (Sec the analy- 
tical table, under Fleury.) 

Fontrailles, ii. Idl. 

Force, the mareehal dela, ii. lOfS. 

FouqueU su|irrititend.‘ini of finnnre, 
iii. ili>. His arrest, 125. Sen- 
tenced to periietual imprison- 
ment, 129. 

France, revolution of, v. 205. Par- 
liaments of; 211. The rfers 
£05.271 l>oubletl, 277. AssumoV 
the title of the National Assem- 
bly, 8:8(1 National bankruptcy, 
8G9L The chambers of notables. 
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S7V Hi* nobilitjr of the robe, 
274. SteteMeneral cinivened: 
the nobility of Briteny, 27& ‘Moral 
ditonaniMlion of the peofiJe of, 
281. The revolution of; captaihof 
the Bai^tille, 28S. Horror* of th^ 
revolution ot, SOO. ** The Do. 
claratiun of the Righti of Blan," 
S8JL The i««uc of ai»ignatg, Slip. 
Fraitci* 1., of France, i. 82. Ilia 
interview with I.ooX.,8.1 Agree, 
ment madeitetween them, known 
by the name of the Concordat, 
84. 

Fra Paolo S.irpi, i. 

Frutieric tlic Oood, elector of Sax- 
ony, i. 1(:4. 

Frotlcrick the fireat, ▼. 219. ! 

F^eju^, biahoptic of, v. <1. I 

Fueiiaalilana, the count of, iv. 27. j 

G.* I 

Galwiel. Infant don, v. 202. | 

(iabr ii'ile H’Kstrcri, i, 2. 9. I Ter 

(quarrel witii Sully,2X. Her death. 

Gala-, the Impori.nl genernt. ii. £J2. 
ftanganelli, the pope, v. 141. 

G.irdini, iKimtins, iv. 122. \ 

(iar.ai* dc 'Dtlodo, i. 44. ' 

Guftton, dnku of Orleans, hta di*. 
Krnroi'ul tre.ity with l.oni- XIII., i 

II. J()7. Ill* >hamf and grief at the ! 
extH Ution of Mnidiriureiiey, lin. 
inn ehariicter, at given by l)e 
lletr., iii. .‘id. 

Gaston dc Foie, i. 77. 

(■aMon, V. Kiil. 
fiattiiiara, cardinal, i. 101. 

(ieiieva, nitoatioii of, v. 240. 

George 1. of FngUnd, iv. II.'I. 

George, duKe of Saxony, i. in.!, 
(ierinaine, queen uf Ferdinand of 
Siiaiii, i. .'>4. 

Gennaini), Ixird George, v. 171. 
Ginniionc, his opininii nf firaiu 
sellc'a administration of Naiiles, 
i. 147. 

Giron, don Peilro, i. 48. 

Giudice, ranliiial dd, iv. MTJ. 

(ila»er, iii dfjUl 

Godoy, the queen of Spain’e fa* 
vouritc, V. 211. 

Gomar, a doctor of l.a*ydcn, stands 
forth a« the chief opiMiiient of 
Armintu*, i. 181. PubiUhea hi» 
Warning m 1810. 182. 

Gonaora, Giorgio iv. .'4. 

Gonaalvo de Cordova, f. 37. 

Gonxalo. Perea, L 142. ” 

Gorta, M.,iv.254. • 

Granvelle, cardinal, i. 100. HU an- 
. coaton, 101. Hu early educa. 


tion i appnlnted^Vtoliejmtho- 
notary to ClemciMlI., 102. Pro. 
moted to the abbacy of St. Vin- 
cetil and the biahoiiric of Arvaa ; 
hia address to the c<w|iell of 
IVmt, 103. Repair* to Hbnillers 
to carry on nesotlationa tb* In- 
duce Henry Vlll. of England to 
prefgr the alliance of the emperor 
to that of France, 104. Despatebed 
to Rome to make excuse* to the 
|io|>e about the aflairs of the In- 
terim, 1 17. His plan for reform- 
ing ecrlcsiattical mdrals and di*. 
cipline; hi* intriffue* and warlike 
exploits, 117. Ingratiate* him. 
self with Philip; curceeds to all 
the influence and dignities of his 
father, 118. Receives tlic seal* 
of the empire from Charles, wit li- 
mit assuming the title of chan, 
cellor, 119. Aernsed of lieing 
originator of all the Ills which de- 
stroyed I he freedom and ancient 
constitiitiniiof (•‘ermany,12:). Km- 
ployed to necothite for the mnr- 
riafe of Phifipwith qiiren Mary, 
PZiV •Negotiatt'S a flve years’ 
truce with Frniiee at Vaucelles, 
I’ib. His influence with Philip, 
im. His object to unite the 
contt of France with Philip 
against protehtnntii>n), (Vim- 
iiicnrtment of bi* ndiiiinistra- 
tiun in Flanders, 1 J2. A cabal 
formed agaiiiht him, with the 
iriiice of Orange at itb head, 
J • Persists in establihhing new 
lM‘'hopries, and endowing them 
W'ltli abbev lands; created ear- 
O dinal in L'klll, I’H. CiMieeives a 
plan for removing tin* liiMtrrIers 
o4 France, Perdbt* in es- 

tabiikiiing soiffljibf the new binhop* 
in their i^ces, FSii. Recalled by 
Philip from FIniidrr*, m. He. 
tires to bis native roiiniry, and 
scttlcM lA Bcbaiif on ; hts en- 
coiiraremerit of iileratiire; liU 
letter to Belin.Chenicy, I.‘4». Pro- 
ceeds to Rome for the inirposc of 
attending the conclave, aRer the 
death of Pius IV., 141. 8urce^s 
in obtaining from Philip the re- 
version of the govcrnniMit of 
Naples, 142. Negotiate* the 
league between ^in, Rome, 
and the Vciifftlanii, against the 
* 'Piirks, 142. Hurries to Naples to 
take pns*e*aioa of the gmern- 
m||lt by virtue of the reversionary 
apPninIment which he held from 
Philip, 14.3. DiflRcuities expe- 
rienced by him In o|iposing the 
pretension* of the pope, 144. Cum. 

Y 4 
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pelled to 4^ the eiample of 
Ills prcdeoeSRr, the duke of Al- 
cala, im. Hastens to the con- 
* clave on the death of Plus V., as 
repreaenUtive of Spain, 115. His 
quarrel with don John ; the four 
^ears of hU vicerovalty the most 
nonoufable and praiseworthy poft* 
tion of his public life, lid. Re- 
called from Naples, and created 
csounsellor of state and presUteiit 
of the supreme council of Italy, 
147. Becomes president of the 
council of Castile, and, without 
the name, exercises the influence 
of prime minister, lift. The an- 
ncxiiiK of Portugal tothcSpaiiish 
crown the principal achievement , 
of hia statesmanship, 14i). Elect- 
ed to the archbishopric of Besan- 
con i Ilia last act, the knitting 
nrni the alliance b^wixt .*^111 
‘ and Savoy, 1.^. His death in 
158(), 1.01. His character as a 
statesman, 1.72. 

Grimaldi, v. 15S. Re.signatl 0 n of, 

iflo. m 

Grlmaldo. secretary to Philip V.of 
Spain, IV. 173. 

Grotius, i. la?. Arrest of, 195. 
Guastalla, the duke, ii. 69. 
Uuebriant, the count of, iv. 158. 
Guerra, Domingo dt, iv. 157. 
tluevara, donna Anna de, ii. 263. 
Guicciardini, i. IH 
(■uiebe, the lUAf t^chal de, U. 158. 
Gulincne, the 4bbe de Rohan, v. 
Sfi. 

(iiiise, the duke of, iv. 17. 

Gusman, Francesca do, iv. 1. 
Gusin.'iii, donna Maritide, iv, 2. Ilci < 
inarri.'«ge and death, 3. 

Custaviu Amd pbtfs , ii. 88. niis 
conrvrence witHTO.xcnstiern, l!N). 
Engages in an olFciisive war with 
Austria, li>l. His successful ca- 
reer, Ifrj. Killed in the battle of 
Lutien, in November, 16^, 198. 
Guy dc Roclieford, i. IS. 

Gusiuan, don Henry de, iv. 5. 
Gyleiiburg,.M., iv. 1&4. 


H. 

Hallicr, general du, il. 151. 

Harcourt, coimt dc, il. 58. ; iv. 158. 

Haro, don Louis de, his birth, 
parentage, and early educationV 
IV. 1. Obtains a place in the coun. 
oils of Philip IV. of SiMin, SaHis 
marriage with Catherine dexior- 
dovA, 3. Succeeds bis uncle OU- 
vacea in the administration, and 


appears wRh Che title of prime 
minister, 4b A cabal formed 
egalnst him to overthrow his go- 
vernment, 5. Advocates the ne- 
cessity of concluding a peace with 
France ; *accoro|ianies Philip 
through his dominions ; his palm 
•eagacity and moderation, 6. His 
wise measures with regard to Ca. 
taionia, 7. Is disap)iointed in his 
efforts to negotiate a peace with 
France, 8. His horror at the 
death of prince Balthazar, 9. In- 
stitutes an inquiry as to the causes 
of that {irince's dc.ith, 10. State 
of the country at this ficriod, 11. 
His unsitcceMful attempt to treat 
with the ('ataloriians, 12. Perse, 
veres in hia designs of terminat- 
ing the long and sanguinary eon- 
I test, which had proved so disas* 
troustohisii.'itiveland,IJ. His di- 
pIom.itic skill in his negotiations 
with Hollaml.l4. His unfortunate 
me.isure8 with regard to Na|des, 
18. His policy with regard to 
France, St). Discovers a conspi- 
racy against the life of the king. 
21. Takes ineiiiis to secure the 
safety of the king, 22. Fate of 
the conspirators, 22. Exerts every 
energy to iurrease anil |>en>etuatc 
the civil dissensions in France, 
while he lalMUirs to rernver the 
Spanish fxissessions in Flanders, 
S I. His plausible pretext for dc- 
rliiiiiig the visit of the king of 
Hungary on the marriage of 
Philip IV., 24. Determines to 
make one great anil vigorous ef- 
fort for the recovery of ('ataloiiia, 
2.7. Ilis mild and paeifle po- 
I icy, 27. His correspondence wuh 
don John, 29. His active com- 
munications with all the French 
malcontents, .‘tiK His measures 
for opening a private rommiinu 
cation with La alotte, .31. Eflbct 
of his mild measures, 32. Deter- 
mines to seek the alliance of 
Cromwell, 35. It disaptwinted, StL 
The apiM»ntment of Fuensal- 
dafla ode of the greatest errors of 
his government, .97. His presence 
of mind on hearing of the siege 
of Iladojos ; his military achieve^ 
ments, 38. Is dcfiMtM by the 
Portuguese at the siege of invas, 
40. Returns to Madr^, 41. Opens 
a ncgotiationCfor peace with the 
French envoy, 4.9. Renews the 
negotiations with France by oflbr- 
ing peaf» and the hand of the in- 
fanta to the French king upon 
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farourtMe tenmt, 44: Hit eon. 
frrenoe with Matarln on the 
liland of l*heiiMinlt,-44. titipit- 
lationa of the treacv, 47. Hlajx). 
licy on this occtalon raitoa^hc 
finish diplomacy hlgli iti th« 
Ofiinion of all Europe, 49. Acta 
a« proxy for the king on hit nMr. 
rlage with the Infanfa; 4'*. Is 
raised to a dukedom, and receives 
the title of prince of the peace, 
50. His policy with regard to 
England; his misunderstanding 
with dun John, 5Q. His death in 
the si Ktv. fourth year of his age, 
59. His character, .M. Review 
of his adininistratinn, .54. Tiiroc 
letters of cardinal Maaarin in re> 
gard to the nei^otiation procoding 
the treaty of the I*yrene<*s which 
tend to elucidate 'the most imt 
iKirtant transactiuns in the hfe Of, 

Ilauteford, mademoiselle de, ii. 14/1. 

Henaiilt, fits bitter and satirical 
sonnet against C'oibcrt, iii. I‘i8. 

llonnctta, princess of Orleans, Iv. 

11 . 

Henry the Pious, of Saxony, his 
ronverbion to the reformed creed, 
i. 1(».5. 

Henry of lininswirk, his expedition 
against the Stnalcaldic league, I. 

no. 

Henry II., of Franco, his secret nU 
lianee with Maurice, elector of 
Saxonv, i. ISC. ' 

Henry itl., of France, assatsl nation 

of, I. 2‘JO. 

Henry IV., of Franco, his first in- 
terview with Sully, i. Sl:J. Ab- 
jures the reformer! religion in 
1.59.J, S'i‘). Mislllates pror-uring a 
divorce from Margaret his queen, 
SSH. His visit to Calais, 977. His 
interview with Sully at Fontiin- 
bleau, i'4S. Anecdote of, 94!». His 
character ; his doubts of Suily’s 
fldelitv. 2.50. His brilliant offVrs 
to Sully, in case of his coiiveiMioii 
to the Roman Catholic religion, 
2.51. Assassination of, 2.5.7. Ance- 
dote of, 291. 

Henry V., of England, i. 2. 

Henry VIII., of England, i. lOk 

Hohenloe, cmint, i. 163. 

Honduras, the bay ol, v. 207. 

Hoogorheets, pensionary of Leyden, 
arrest of, i. 19.5. 

Horn, general, ii. 121. 

Houdaiicourt, marshal de la Mothe, 
Iv. 7. 

Houssayc, Amelot de laf his cha. 
meter of the duke of Lerma, I. 
281. 


Humleres, marsh^^ll. 312. 
Hussey, an Irish pneri, v. 171. 


I. 

A Jberville, the Frenrh ambasudor, 
• iv. 7a 

tear, the duke of, iv. 22. 

Idra^eE, minister of Philip HI., 

Indians, the opposition of, v. 110. 
Isabella, queen of Spain, i. 33. 

Ivry, the battle of, i. 221. 


J. 

Jaffler, i. 309. 

.Tames I., of England. I. ISTL Ills 

interview with Sully, 240. 

J.'insenists, the, v. 10. The bull of 
the poiH* against, 20. The, 22H. 

Jars, tne chevalier de, ii. 111. 

Jeanne of France, her marriage 
wjik the duke of Orleans, i. 5. 

JeaHn, i. 17.5. 

JeiiKliis. raiTlain of a merchant ves- 
sel, treatment of, v. (i,7. 

Jennings, admiral, iv. SOI. 

Jesuits, the, v. 108. 1 10. Consplfiey 
of, IJfi. Memorial of, 12.7. Ila- 
nUhnient of,' 1.12. Expulsion of 
from France, 231. 

Jews, the, v. 110. 

Joanna, quetm, i. 7.5. 

John d’ Albret, king of Navarre, i. 
45. 

John of England, i 2. 

John, don, of Austria, iv 'Ifi. His 
character as a iKditiciaii and a ge- 
neral, 1H. His deyth, i. 14H. 

JoiTii, I'redcriclL^ elector ofSaxony, 
i. 105. An edict of exile issued 
against him by the emperor, 112. 
]>efeated and taken in the l»atlle 
of Muhllg>rg, 1 14. His reflertioii 
on seeing the public investiture 
of Maurice with the electorate of 
Saxony, 117. Renews his claims 
to the title of elector; is sup- 
|M)rtcU in his claims by tho empe- 
ror, who gives him iiennission to 
fortify the castle of (iotha, 127. 

John V., king of Portugal, v. 1(>7. 

Joseph I., king of theRomans, v. 73. 

Jos^h, the emperorsof Austria, v. 

^Joseph il. 190. 

Julian do Valeacar, son of count 
OMvarez, ii. S39. 

Julius II., pope, 1. 14. 75. 

Justus Lipsius, L 139. 
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L. 




hn. ChaWe, confcaior of the king of 
Franrp, v. 4. 

La C'lmlotaM, procyreur-g^ncral, t. 


Ia Chaux, I. £8. 

Laftirette, Maiicmoiiclle dc la, ii. 
liafayottp, v. .m 

l^fpiiiaa, ii. 111. 

Lit Ligrrie, iii. 318. 
lentil, the S|t.Hiii»h ambassador at j 
the llaguc, iv. 

liangara, adtnirnl, v. IfA ! 

La Valuttr, a joHUit. v. 9i». 

La It.iliiiiit ro, admiral, iii. 97S. 

La Ileynic, cuuticillor of itatc, iii. 

.m-i. 

T<a Kevour, the abbey of, v. 
lai S:\RO, lit. .‘Kil. 
lia 1'remouille, i. 8. 
lai Vallii're, her history, iii. 2(17. 
l4i ViKoiirciix, iii. .IJI. 

LrVotsoii, lii. .iOl. 
liaw, the I'amnus .Scotch financier, 
iv. IdO. His gniwina iiifiiionce 
at the French court, li-8. Failure 
or his system, HI. 

I^aiiauii, count de, iii. JUO. 
la- Flen-, i. Il).3. 

Lecuy, v. I t. 

I*ce, ('oloiioi, V. l.'i.l. 
lA'icestcr, e.irl of, i. HHJ. 

Leganez, the Mil.incac general, li. « 


V./7. „ 

1<e I.abouroiir, i. 151. 

, l.eniontey, his act'onnt' of the 
opinion of the Freiicli gneern. 
mciit in regard to the triyie aU 
lianee, iv. ,s<i. His i^lMerimtioiis 
upon tlie oft'er of surrendering 
Oibraltar to the Rriiish govern, 
meiit, 124. His observations iiiaiti 
the efforts made by Alberoni to 
engage the king of Swollen .mil 
i*etcr the Ureat in the cause of 
Spain, 2.W.; v. \S. 44. 
l^emos, the coiide de, i. 278. 

Leo X., po|ie, his birth ; receives 
the tonsure and the order of 
prirsthoiHt at seven yoirs of age^ 
I. 71. Obtains an ahmiry firom 
Louis XL, and another firnm the 
|iope, and at nine years of age 
narrowly cscaim being an arrh« 
bishop, 72. IS elevateil to the 
cardinalate at the early aM of 
ttairteen,7S. Recalled flrom Rome 


I 17 the death oThli fill her ; endea. 
voursfto redeem hIs brother’s 
, folly: obliged to follow him in 
the disguise of a ftiar, 73. Ar- 
rested at Ulm, and sent under a 

<' guard to the emperor, 74w Re- 
called to Rome in the year of the 
Jubilee in 1300, 75. HU luxurious 
and prodigal life, 7fi. Nominated 

. to tne government of Perugia, 
and in 1.311, raised to be legate of 
Bologna, 77. Taken by the French 
in the battle of Kaverina, and 
brought a prisoner to Mi 1 . 411 ; is 
llberati-d, and rcsumcii his Ainc- 
tioni as legate, 78. Kilters Flo. 

reni-c after eighteen years of 

pxiip; proceeds to Home on the 
death of pope Julian, 7M. Elected 
po|>c i takes the name of X.; 

< ceremonies attendant on his ele> 
vation, HO. Aneedote of, HO. 
Exerciies his |M>\vcr for the ail. 
vaitcemcnt of arta ami literature, 
81. Afferts supreme grandeur; 
his double contradictory imlicy, 
K2. Ills interview with Friincis 
I. at Itologna ; obtains an impor. 
taut addition to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the holy see, S.'i. 
His agn-emenl with Francis I., 
known by t he name of IhcFoiicor. 
d.it, 84. His irresolute mdicy, H5. 
lliseighr moiittu’ war'with the 
dukenf llrliino; coiHpimcyaKninst 
his life, Hi*. IViNlig.il and Itixii. 
rimis character of his court, K7. 
I«evir< rontriliiitions liy the sale 
of iiuUilgctices, 8.S. Kniised from 
his apathy, liy lc.arning the pre- 
v.-ilcnce of the I.iitheraii opinions 
intterm.'iny,S!'. Summons Luther 
ta apiK-ar before him at Kohic ; 
-publishes a bull, pronouncing the 
doctrine of imliilgenccs to be or. 
thodox,iSp. His plans for main- 
taining the balance of Kiiro|>e; 
dcfeaicil bytlic election of Charles 
V., !K1. Ishiics a bull in l.'i20, de- 
claring I.uthcr’s writings to be 
heresy, and pronouncing excom- 
munication upon all that preached 
cr professed them, IM. Anathe- 
matises Luther, and forbids all 
princes to harbour him, 1)2. Com ■ 
mencement of the war which de- 
vastated Europe from north to 
south, 94 . His death, on (he 1st 
of December, 1521 ; his character 
as a sovereignPand a statesman, 
95. 

L^nto, the battle of, i. 144. 

Lenera, utarquis of, v. 21.5. 

Lerma, duke don Francisco Gomes 
de Sandoval, bU parentage, U 
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SiSl Hit early friendtbip for 
Philip 111., Created diiko. 
of licnna, and declared st>l« prime 
minuter of Spain, ^(>5. Hu mig. 
niflceiice upon tho occaaim of 
the marriage of Philip with 
garet of Aiutria, Hi* mea- 
aurcK .iKainat theinfidcla in Afrit^a, * 
and againat Knclan<t, ‘ititi. Hia 
bigotry, 2(i7. Ilia financial ar- 
raiigciucnta, 268. Hu tlrat tiiian- 
cial ineaaure, :e70. iKipoica to ; 
raise copper money to double | 
value ^novea the court to Vall.<i. j 
doliil, Hia adminiMratioii | 

in IFOS, as given by the court 

chroiiirlcr, D’Aviln, ^2. lli« j 

politrcal and porsmial attachment 
to Itoino, 274. Itt'roiiinjenda a • 
truce with Holland, ('on- ' 
aciits to the expulsion of tho >!»• ’ 

liflcoeo froip .Spain, 27(1. IteAues j 
to sign the treaty concluded un. 
dor the mediation of Prance, 277. I 
i'abnla foriiie<l ngaiiut at the ‘ 
court, 278. Ueceive* a cardinal's j 
hat trom Paul V,,27!t. Ileccivea , 
a final order, under the king's 
hand, to retire front court, 2K0. 
AcciniationK retieucd against • 
Inin; deprived of his pension, 
and coni|tetU'd to disgorge large ; 
sums, the ^trice he li.ut drawn 
from t he unjust inonniKtly of corn j 
ini|Njrted iroiii .Sicily, i.SO, Ilia | 
death ; his character os a slates- ! 
tnaii, 2KI. I 

Lesdigmi res, the constable, ii. CO. • 
labile, gineral. li IhJ. 
l.a>szezinska, Maria, charnrtcr of, 

V. ;>!». a, 

Ixvzcziiihki, Staiiilaiis, king of Po- 
land, V. ;X oo. lleturiis to 
Daiitzic, .0>i. Kscafie of, .77. | 

Lcjdeiiiierg, sccrctaiy of l.'trccht, : 
i. liJK. 

Liege, the siege of, v. 7-’. 

Liooay and (joullier, Messrs., v. I 
228. • 

laoiino. Monsieur dc, iv. 41. 

Lippe, count d(* la, v. l.'!4. 

Lislion, the earthqu.ikc of, v. 11-7. 
-Livry, the ahhe, iv. 287. 
laKiiM, archbishop of Toledo, i. 

307. I 

Longucville, the duke of, his cha- 
racter, as drawn by Dc Uclz, lii. 

37. 

IxNJgen, counieMor, i. 163. * 

Ixtrraine, chevailbr de, iv. 66. 
liorraine, v. 61. 

Louis XI., of France, I. 4. Cha« 
racter of his reign,i>. Ulsdeath, 6. 
ZiDUis XIL, duke of Orleans, raises 
the lUndard of civil war, in con> 


cert with the duke of Dritany ; 
defeated and made |irisoiicr In 
the battle of fit Auhiii, i. K. Is 
liberated on ibe interference of 
AudN.iso, P. Kestored to favour, 
and given the im|tortant pru\iiice 
of Normandy. lU. Succeeds to 
the throne of France, as Louis 
XIL; apiMiintsAmbuise his prime 
minister, 12. 

I.ouis XllL, i. 2. 

Louis XIV., his letter to his mother 
Anne nf Austria, lii. ;2.'i. 

Louis XV., character of, v. 11. 

(Hluratinn of, 28. Mistress of, 21S. 

Death of, 2J7. 

I.oiiis XVI.. V. 2J7. SIHi. 

l.riuville, i 17.1. 

Louvois, Francois Michel Lc Tel- 
lier, marijuis de, his liiithsand 
early education, iii. 282 Nomi- 
nated to the survivorship of the 
{kiM of secretary of war, and. In 
l(>>ii>, ap|>oiiit(>(Lst‘cretury of state, 
iS >. ! Iis haughtv and ov vrbearing 
amb'tion, 2>4. 1‘^inds a foiumiabh* 
4kt:irle to his purposes in tin* 
political sagacity of Colbert, and 
the sli.'iightforward but keen and 
iMiwcrfol sense of Tor (‘line, 2 h.'». 
Ills skilful manauvre to bring 
I.ouis to Ins purposes. 2Sf>. HiS 
spk'iuiui talents first ilispki) Ibeni- 
seives in the admiinsir.itioii of an 
army, -.s?. Il>s prt'suriiing and 
(tictatorial spirit during the cam- 
paign in FirfUders, 28a. His ef- 
forts to ris^torc Condv to the ser- 
vice of his master, 2SP. He carries 
on the war of curiupiion in llur- 
gundy, 2KP. Commences Ins niili- 
tarv pr*-paiatlons agiiiost Sp.’iiii 
mini lhe’enipire.|Arsuiiig the same 
system which lie had none in re- 
gard to Flanders, 290. His eager 
desire of giving information in 
every branch of tho»e sciences 
which \erc cenneetnl with his 
official station, iUI. His inju- 
dicious advice to l<ouis, 29-'. 'I'hc 
Dutch roused to energetic resist- 
ance by hw protmsiiig to them, in 
his own insoldit language, the 
iiiifM’rioiis (lemaiidsol histiaughty 
master, 21(3. His blind and per- 
severing hatred of 'J'urcnnc, iOi. 
Changes ins concyii't to him, 29.*>. 
His excellent arrangements for 
the invasion of Fraiichi* Comptf-, 
290. Applies himself to iN>rfect 
the discintiue of (he French 
armies, 2 !i 7. An instance of his 
rig'd and unjust steruiiess, 297. 
His undisguised satisfaction at 
the death of IHirciine, 298. ills 
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•diemei «t th* il«ge of Volen- 
c^anc* oppoMd to titoie of Vau. 
btn, a master in the art of «ar» 
1196. Uti efforts to prolonf the 
war, 999. His ]>articlpation in 
the dtsgraceftir proceedings re- 
ffardlng the count deLaQtun,6U0. 
Voltaire's account of the events ® 
in whirh his hatred to the duke 
of Luxembourg displayed it- 
self, Viruf^oe of nis pro. 

ecedinga againat him, dOS. Ilia 

hatred and Jealousy of Colbert, 
6(Mi. His scandalous infraction 
of all good faith, In the attack 
upon Strasbourg, ..%7. His pre- 
cautions and arrangements for 
the capture of Strasbourg, SOM. 
His secret machinations against 
Colbert, S(K). Hia aggressions 
upon foreign states, SIO. His cri- 
tical situation, JlSi. Ilia haughty 
conduct towards theduice of Sa- 
voy, S14. Suffbrs hit haughty and 
overbearing spirit to apuear even 
in the presence of the king, SliS. 
His declining power and hcsilth, 
Sid. His conference with Ixtuis, 
S17. His death in the flhy.tirst 
year of his age, 316. Reports con- 
cerning the circumstaitces of his 
death, Si8. His person and pub. 
lie character, 319. Review of his 
administration, 390. His private 
character, SSO. 

Ludovic Sforu, i. 11. 

Luines, the duke of, U. 9. His 
death, 80. 

Luther, summoned to appear before 
Leo X. at Rome ; appears before 
the papal legate at Atigsbiirg, i. 
89. His Increasing popularity, 91. 
Anathematiseo by the pope as the 
enemy of mankind, 98. Ills let- 
ter to the pope; his rage on (he 
receipt of the bull, 98. Aptears 
before the Diet Worms, 93. 
His opinion of Maurice of Saxony, 
107. 

laiUen. the battle o/, il. lOR 

Luxembourg, the duke of, Ut. 300i 


M. 


Maoanas, iv. 137. 



Maine, the duchess of, iv. iOS. 
Maine, the duke of, iv. lof. | v. a * 

18 t 

Matntsnon, madame de, ilL SH. } 
iv.7S.iV.a 

Matagrlda, an Italian Jesuit, v. 

, 119. IViol of, 189. Burned by 
on outs db Jb, ISl. 


Maleshcrbes,v.£44. 

Malvezsi, the marquis, L 97S. 

Mgnca, marquis de, punishment of, 

ManS^, Maria de, il. 313. 

Msnsard, Francois, iU. ISL 
^ Manuel, don, I. 3& 

Manuel Saneba, govemm: of Elvas, 
Iv. 39 . 

Marclen, the chevalier de, iv. 231. 

Marck, count de la, iv. 635. 

' Margaret or Austria, 1. lUl. 

Margaret of lairraine, ii. lid. 

I Margaret of Parma, L 132< 

I Maria Theresa, infanta of ftpidn, 
iv. 1(1 Her marriage wiUi Louis 
I XIV. 49 l 

'« Marla *Aniic, archduchess : her 
marriage with Philip V. of Spain, 
iv. 24. 

Maria Ix>usa of Savoy, ir. 142. Her 
death, 1 17. 

Maria Elcanora of Brandenburg; 
her marriage with Oustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, ii. 184. 

Marlilac, the inar^cliai de, il 103. 
His execution, 1(J3. 

Bfarlborough. the duke qf, v. 74. 

Marmontcl, v. 8.%2. 

Mars, Henry dc Cinq, IL 113. Exe- 
cution of, 166. 

Marsin, the count dc, iv. 23. 

Martinet, iii. 2!)7. 

Martinozsi, Anna Maria de, ii. 309. 

Mary de Medieis; her interview 
with Sully, i. 234. 

Musiaiiiello, his insurrection and 
(loath, iv. la 

Massillon, his disgraceful partici- 
IMtlon In raising Dubois to the 
« archbishiipric of Cambray, iv. 
114.; V. 89. 

Maupcou, chancellor, v. 233. 

; Maureiias, count de, v. 237. 844. 

I Death of, 833. 

Maurice of Saxony, his eflhrts to 
rescue Uie cause of the Reform, 
ation (ire.m the fangs of Charles V., 
i. iUO. His birth and early edu- 
cation, 103. Anecdote Illustrative 
of his early ambition, lua In- 
curs the enmity of his mother j 
obliged to leave his fothcr*s house; 
bis marriage, 107. His dispute 
with the elector of Saxony, 106. 
His effbrts to advance the cause 
or the Reformation, 109L Causes 
which impelled him to ingratiate 
himself with Charles ; terms ar- 
ranged brtweed' them at Ratls. 
bon, 112. Accused of belnyliig 
the Protestant cauaet be pub- 
Usiws an exculpatfon of bis con- 
duct, 113L Dednrod dedot and 
Ant monbol; bb impBclt con- 
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fldenceinChaHetflll Rcmpo. 
(tratm with the emperor end 
Gnnrelle, on the treatment *r 
the landgrave of HeMe,glt5. 
Publiclj invested with the ek^ 
torate of Saxony, in the dllt 
of Augsburg, 1I& Deserimiun Oo 
of the ceremony, 11& Gives 
his support to the emperor in 
hit arliitrary measuret, 117. In. 

duces his divines to draw un 

a list of such articlei of fahn 
ami ceremony aa might be con. 
lidered Indifferent, 119. lilt dis. 
timulation to Charles, WK lie 
lays siege to Magtiebiirir : routs 
the troops of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg, and m ikes himself pri- 
tonor, 1121. Hit sorret alliance 
with Henry 11. of France, 1^. 

HU manifesto against the ein. 
peror, 112.1 Pru|ioses terms to the 
emfieror, lUk His ctnnplaiiits 
against Granvelle; professra him. 
self the civil as well as the reli- 
ginut liberator of Germany, 125.' 
Obtains terms from ('harles ; the 
treaty «of Passau signed, ll2.?. 
Volunteers to march into linn. 
gary against the I'urks, 121 Ilia 
death in his thirty. seem id year, 

JS7. Hii character and person, 

112H. His character as a states- 
man, 15S. 

Maurice, prince of Orange, i. 103. 
Ix*ans to the cause of the Ooma. 
rista or anti -remonstrants, 183. 

Hla dispute with Marncveldt, 

ISTi. His illegal acta, I9t. 

Maximilian, the emperor, i. 59. 

Maximilian dc Bethune, 1. 1243. 

Mazarin, Julius, his birth; obscurity 
of his early life ; pursues his first 
studies tinder the instructions of 
the Jesuits at Home, ii. 369. Ac- 
companies Jerome ( oltinna to the 
university of Alcala, and con- 
tinuci his studies in S|>ain with 
great success, 2H9. He enters the 
ecclesiastical army under Tor- 
quato Conti : his talents as a 
ne^iator, S<0. Attaches him- 
self to the French coyn ; accoro. 

K nies the cardinal Sachetti to 
irin ; remains behind with the 
^ title of internuncio, 271. His 
pmtlality to the interests of 
France unknown to her enemies, 

'S72. Resigns thg sword, and puts 
on the surplice; obtains one of 
ttie canonicates of the Lateran, 

273. Employed by Mary de Me- 
dlcls as the mediattfr between 
Franco and Spain,. 87A. Recalled 
by the pope to his stitkwjH vice- 


legate at Avignon, ftfS. His eon- 
suroraate policy In his negotiations 
with tlie inriuccs of Savoy; re- 
ceives thecardinal s hat from the 
In ]<v41. 27fi. Ueputed by 
Richelieu to draw up the compact 
for the surrender of Sedan, 277. 
He begins to exercise the Aiiic. 
tiuns of prime minister on the 
death of Richelieu, 27H. Political 
state of France at this tiniVi 279. 
Brought iminedlstely into the 
bounctls of the qtiecii, 2H0I In 
his first outqet. he encounters that 
factious opposition which pursucil 
him through a great part of his 
ministry, 281. Becomes all-pow- 
erful in the mind of the queen, 
2H2. Rucrcss of his measures, 
and* constant triumph of the 
French army under his ministry, 
2S2. ('on linns his |iower by the 
employment of the most influen- 
tial persons of the state, at a 
distance from the capital, 2S3. 
I Ills mind much better .xdapted to 
the calm though intricate paths 
of diplnmatic intrigue, than to 
the rough* and dangerous ways 
through which, he was forced to 
advsniw In his internal govern- 
ment, 2S4. His succcssAil nego- 
tiations with Italy I continued 
opiNMitinn of theiiarhament,285. 
Ill* first o))cn rupture with the 
parliament, 286. Ills measures 
for recruiting the finanecs of the 
country, 2H7. Takes the resolu- 
tion of banishing the parliament 
to MontargU, 288. Insurrection 
in Paris in consequence, 289. His 
b-re»olution and ninmaiily aiqire- 
nen»>ions, 291. Quits Paris, oc- 
comfNinied by the queen and the 
young king, 292. Liliels of the 
most infamous description, both 
against diiin and the queen, 29J. 
A decree pasM>d by the i>arlia- 
incnt, banishing him from Uio 
country, and putting him without 
the pale of the laws if he re. 
inainerl in Franoc eight days, 294. 
His skill and moderation for the 
accomjilishmcnt of his purposes, 
S95. Cfonspiracy against nim, 298. 
Takes means to frustrate the 
eflbrts of the conspirators, 297. 
Returns from Bordeaux, and 
finds the capital on the eve of a 
revolt, 298. Quits Parity and 
with various bodies of troons ad- 
vanccs to sujmi Du Plessfi, W 
Returns to Paris in iriunmh, 29% 
His incKasing unnopulattty, and 
continued opposition of tno par- 
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3Uiment,800L ftom Tiirif 

in di«gulie. and redreii to l^e 
daetorato of Colranes bU lenar 
to the king, 301. iJ^ree* levelled 
against him by the parliament, 
3^ Invited to return to France; J 
. Gommenceehlitdarch at the headed 
of 8000 men, 303. Hesumes the 
title of minister, and wields the 
whole power of the state, 30S. 
Continued oppositton of the pan. 
llament, SOt, The parliament 
petition the king to dismiss him 
f\rom the councils, 305. Deter- 
mines once more to withdraw 
from the court, and to deprive 
the insurgents of their only pre- 
text for conUnuitig the war, 305. 
Still governs the country by 
means of he Tellier, who had 
lieen reinstated In the ministry, 
305. Joins in a iielition for the 
liberation of De Ucta, 307. Re. 
turns again to the capital; his 
entrance far more triiiinphant in 
appearance than that of the king, 
30H. Conspiracy against his life, 
309. His negotiatioiisWith Croni* 
well, one of the most important 
acts of bis fioliticitl life, 310. 
Quells all internal u{ipositifm,.aad 
in Itk'iS leads I^uis to the siege of 
Dantxic, 311. Changes his views 
towards Spain, .‘112. llis policy 
with regard to tlic marringc of 
the king, 313. Concludes a pre- 
liminary treaty of pi'acc with 
Spain, 31i. Ills disintcrc*.ted and 
lionourable advice to the king on 
the subject of his marriage, .'ll.r. 
His important iicguiiatloii witli 
S)Kiin, 310, c This negotiation, 
which ultimately seated tlie 
Bourbons upon the throne of 
Si>ain, the most colebnitcd act of 
Ills nolitical life, 31d. Returns to 
Ptiris to make prcp.n-ilions for 
the public entraocc of the (wo 
aovereigns ; is cntlmsiastically 
received by the iKirliamcnt and 
pcnplr, .3 IP. Ills death, 
Distribution of hi^ immense 
woaiU) ; liis character as given ' 
by M. Dipping, 3S1. Review of 
Jiis character and adiniiiistra'tion, 
32V. His rassiun for gaming, 
324. His cTiaractcr in priVtate 
life, 33:*. llisk tierson and man- • 
ners, 32(1 

aietiici, Lorenso de, i. S14. His 
early coue^tion, 317. Leaves 
Florence for a tour through the 
several states of Italy, to learn 
the weightier alTairs of state and 
government, 318. Returns to his 


native ehdeafouik to 

. allay the evident d^ootent of 
i|he eltiaens by IHes and tour- 
MpientiLSlS. fils marriage with 
Clarloe OnunI, 3Sa Succeeds bit 
* father in the station of supreme 
aibiter of the republic, 3S0. Hie 
ohlef aim to cbuiiteract the in* 


trigues of the Florentine exileiu 

321. His transactions with &x- 


Cus IV., 32L HU rivalry with 
Paasi ; conspiracy In .conse* 
quenee, 389. Karrowly eseanes 
assassination In church of the 


Reparata, 393. His power estab- 
lished ; his address to the clti. 
sens, 324. He proceeds/o Na|des 
as the envoy of tiie Reimblic, to 
negotiate a peace, 385. His sue. 
cess in this negotiation secures 
him, not only a Florentine, but 
an Italian supremacy, 396. Kn. 
gages himself and Florence in 
the defence of Naples agninskthe 
designs of ttie impe, 327. His 
foreimi jmlicy, the wight side of 
his character at a statesinnii, 387. 
liis "early predilection for arts 
and literature ; his eftbrts to ele- 
vatc and enlighten, not only his 
country, but the world. 328. De- 
votes himself in his laticrdays 
with seal to agriculture, 329. 
His death, in the forty. fourth 
year of ins age, 330. Ills csti- 
tnahic character, .‘WO. 

Medici, Cosmo dc, i. 70. 

Meilici, Fiero de, i. 70. 

Medici, Julian de, i. 78. 

MiHliiia biduiiia, the duke of, ii. 
2,51 

Meillcrayc, the marcchal dc, ii. 
15(i. ; iii. 2(i. 

Mclancihoii, i. IIP. 

Mendoxn, duke of Infantado, i. r9. 

Mciuloxa, cardinal, bishop of Si- 
guensa, i. 2(1 

Menilos.t, captain.gencral, v. 111. 

Merci, general, iv. 926. 

Mcrcceur, the duke of, Iv. 24. 

Merirk, Sir John, the English on- 
voy at Swciteii, ii. 1.S4. 

Mesines, dc, the viresidcnt, iii. 49. 

Minorca, cauture of, v. 17o. 

Mirabcau, previous history of, v. 
S37. Sent to Corsica, Sc- 
duces madame Monicr; flics to 
Switxerland, and then to Holland, 
260. Cnndcm^d for ra|>e by Ihc 
parliaineiit of Besangon, SGI. 
Obtains a new trial ; departure 
of, for Eiiklatui, ^2. Sent to the 
court of*Prussia. 263. Return of, 
864. liitrodyocd to NcckcrJSSG. 
IHseof.SOJ. 



Vo}«. the president, ill. 49. His 


’tumults between the psrUament 
and the pequle, occasioned by tnl; 
signing orthe peace of Rucl,d. 
Motines, don Joseph, Iv. 170. ^ 

MonenMin, 1. SCQ. 

M oncUr, the baron de, UL 909. 
Monk, gfflcral, ill 292. 

Montcalm, ▼. 988. 

Monterey, the count de, W. 15. 
Montespan, madame de, Ui. 3U0. 
Montesquieu, marquis de, v. 285. 
Montgon, the abbd, v. 96. 

Moiitigny, 1. 197.. 

Montmorency, the duke off 11. 107. 

Hli execution, 109. 

Montucnsier, the duchess of. Hi. 
9.0. 

MontfieUior, the treaty of, il. 82. 

D(*|Hities (br, V. 4. § 

Moreira, the Jesuit t. 1(T7. Con* 
fcHMor of the king of Portugal, 
180. Removal 121. 

Mdllet. V. 24>. 

Monia, de. Marquis of Castel Ro. 
drigo, I. 86 . 1 . 

Mnniiiy, dii Plessit, his Protestant 
bigotry, J. 

Morocco, the emperor of, v. 166. 
Mort.tra, PranciH, marquis of, iv. 
2,5. 

Mortemar, the liukc of, v. 1 1 . 
Mothc, iharshal deta. Iiis chanictcr, 
as drawn by Do Hets, Hi. 90. 
Mott.i, cardinal, v. lUa. 

Miiiiiiicr, V. .'Jo7. 

Muhliierg, the battle of, i, 114. 
Miiley, Muiuc, king of the Moors, 
i. 14M. 

Murcia, the kingdom of, v. 1 ? 10 .^ 
MuKqiiiz,.duri Miguel, iiuiigitcr of 
litiaiico, V. 109. 


N. 

Nanerc, the marquis of, iv. 19.7. 

NaiMileoii Uonaparte, v. 912. As- 
sert ;oii of, 914. 

Nardi, i 72. 

NasHC, Mile, (lurcliod dc, v. 2 * 12 . 

Neckcr, James, v. 8P)— .311. Ap- 
pointed syndic of the Frcmch 
company of the Indies, v. SH. 
Apjtntfited direi tor-general of 
fliia.’ice, 844. Refuses to re- 
ceive any Salary, 245. I'he 
compte- rendu of, 847. Retire- 
ment of, from nhe government, 
2.52. Famous reply of, to the 
statement of C'alontic, 8.56. Ex. 
iietl from Paris, 264 Recall of, 
26l>. Conduct of, ^5. Sends In 
his rcsigiiatioo, S90. Ordered to 


quit France, S99. . 

' to Return of, 897. Flnahi 
proposal or, SOSl ’ Decline of the 
popularity of, 909. Retnm of, to 
his native country, 911. Death 
of, SIS.' 

Newer, madame, ▼. 8.51. 

PM<lieupoirt, the battle of, 1. 169. 

' Nivemoih the duke oK v. 819. 
Noailles, the marshal, iv. 65. 
Noailles, cardinal, v.& 

North, lord, v. 174. 

Novlon, Hi. 50. 


O. 

I Olivares, Caspar de Cusman, 
count and duke of San Lurar; 
his birth, parentage, and e.irly 
education, li. 880. Anecdote of 
his early life, 881. Apfiolnted 
one of the gentlemen of the betl- 
chamber to Philip, helr.api«rcnt 
to the throne of Sp.*iin. 982. Ad- 
vancos in the favour of the young 

J irinee, 821. .Apjiofnted to various 
dgh ottices, and named duko 
of San Luear ; raised to the rank 
of a grandee of Si>ain, 884. As. 
•tiinei the title as well as the 
Ainrtions of minister ; severity 
of his Hrst nets, 284. Ills 6 rst 
urneeMlings render him Imlh 
loved and feared by the {Mipulauc, 
287. Ills plans and his aiiibition 
inerease with his sni’eesses, 22 ii. 
Obt.iiiis from the pope the canon- 
ization ot four Spanish saints, 
227. Ilis negotiatiofiH with the 
I English court roneerning the 
marriage of the infanta with 
prince Charles, ^.' 8 . («ains va. 
rious .idvantagfM over Holland; 
the great defect of his poiicy that 
of not justly appreciating the 
exact cniiditioii of the country he 
had to fule, 88 !l. His ilesigiiM 
too vast for his resimrct's, 2.30. 
State of Spain on hts Iveotning 
niir.iiter, kil. Promulgates se- 
veral imjiortant liws in >ii8l,2.92. 
Enters into a league with I.ucea, 
'ruseanv, Modcii.a, and Parma, 
2;;j; Obtains conditions Hrom 
even the keen.siglited Rlehclieu, 
SUH. 'J'enipted trv abandon the 
course he had hitnerto purstiod, 
and risk a general war, 8.15. He 
seeks in v%in to conclude a peace 
with Holland, 896. Hts plans 
for the restoration of internal 
tieoce, 237. The iiegrdbition 
brought to a suitden close, and 
the war reiumcd as fiercely aa 
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ever, 838. Erenti of hit private 
life, S3b. Acteowledget hit if- 
legithnato ton by Maraaret 
nola at bit ion and heir, 8%.- 
Hlt ambition now center* in the 
elevation of bit ton, 8f0. In- 
ternal di*contenti at bit admlnit- 
tration, 841. Hit unauccettfUlei‘ 
attempU to Obtain a treaty of 
peace feoin Richelieu. 848. Hit 

policy and that of IlieheUeu 

lUnd itrongW opposed to each 
other, 843. l^oarcM of the fall 
of Spain, 844. £vila and diffi. 
cultiet encountered by him in 
hit aciminittratioh, 846. Pushes 
the war into Italy with great, hut 
tranaitory aucceai, 847. Hit ex. 
pedienta to raise money to carry 
on the war, 247. Cauaea the 
Catalonian deputies to be ar- 
rested; general iiwurrection the 
consequence, 34& The manner 
in which he communicates to the 
king the riaing In Portugal, 84^1. 
Koceives information of the in. 
surrection in Andalusia, S.W. 
Draws up with his own hand the 
cartel in manner of a manifesto, 
treating the Portuguese monarch 
as duke of Bragatiia, 861 . Ilia un- 
wise policy in respMt to Catalonia, 
858. His plans in Portugal flrustra- 
tad, 864. Struggles with increasing 
dimcultivs at home, 8.56. The im- 


mediate causes which hurled him 
from the summit of his |JOwer, 
856, Brief review of his admU 
lustration, 867. His impudent 
opposition to the incasurea pro- 
ixiaed by the queen, 860. His , 
increasing unpopularity, 861. 
Demands iid-niluion to reirre, 
868. Receive* a letter from the 
king, commanding him to retire 
to hi* country bouse, 864. Pub- 
lic Tcjoiclng on the occasion, 
865. He publishes a Vindication 
of his conduct; his death, 866. 
His character as a statesman, 
867. His person. 868. « 

Omer Taion, hit splendid extern, 
poraneoua speech in parliamenL 
during the tumults caused by De 
Hets and his faction, Ui. 7. 

Ofiate, count, iv. 5. Appointed 
vloeroy ,of Naples, 19. Signalises 
a government of five years, by the 
execution of nearly 18,000 per.* 
tons, 80. 

Oporto,vlliegrowerBor, V. 117. The 
liMnrrection of, 117, 118. 

Orleans, the duke of, appointed 
prime minister, v. 30. 

Orleans, the duke of, v. 11. 


Orleans, the dufce Bent 

to London, 309. 

Orleans, the duke of, potitton of, 

O'BeiHy, general, V. 807. Dismissal 
. of,M&. 

urnano, the mar4cfaal d’, U. 48L 

Orrl, iv. 157. 

Orsini, the princess, her history, iv. 
143. Her disgrace and death, 
164. 

Otsuno, don Pedro Giron, duke of, 
his birth and parentage, i. 883. 
His early education, 286. Vislta 
France in the suite of the duke of 
Feria; his marriage, 286. Ap. 
{Minted to a military command*; 
repairs to the siege of Oacciid, 
887. Undertakes to go to the 
British court as a private noUe. 
man; his interview with the 
English monarch, ‘888. Returns 
to Brussels : gives himself up with 

{ freater ardour than ever to mi- 
itary enter{trUes, 889. Ri^ives 
the Order of the Golden Fleece 
from the archduke, 889. Enters 
the city of Madrid with a nu. 
merous attendance, 890 l Declares 
the necessity of acknowledging 
the,inde}>endcnce of the Uiuted 
Provinces, and remonstrates 
against the Moorish expulsion, 
891. AmM>inted viceroy of Sicily, 
292. His measures to remed y t he 
disorders amongst the Sicilians, 
293. Advanced to the viccroyalty 
of Naples, commences bis govern, 
ment by the same etiict which ho 
h.id addressed to the .Sicilians, 
S9ti. Aspires to Independent so. 
vcrqlgnty, 297. Senw his fleet 
to cruise against the Venetians ; 
r«*ceives a fiercmptery order from 
his court to desist from naval 
hostilities in the Adriatic, 898. 
Conreives the daring project of. 
rendering himself iiiue|iendent of 
Spain, and changing his vice- 
royal authority into absolute so. 
vereignty,. 299. His scheme of 
independence favoured by the 
duke of Venice, 398. Augments 
his army and fleet ; excites the 
suspicions of the Spanish court, 
304. Holds a parliament in 1619 ; 
his changing conduct towards the 
nobles and clergy, 306 His de- 
signs against Venice, 307. Fidlure 
or his schemsr upon Venice, 310. 
Is dethroned like a Turkish 
paeha when the flmfen of bis suc- 
cessor te di^laycd, 311. Makes 
a splendid and triumphant entry 
into lfadri<4 318. DWnqe 
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liii 9 riMiiaMiitof,Sl& Hlideatii mcd as it wai ditteutt to rcncdy. 
after throe waft inpriMniiiaDt In 901 Hblndignatlon .attheun- 
tbeca«leorXlmeida,Sll • reasonable demands of Bernard 
Oxeiutiem, Axel, count, bis MrClK dukcuif Wleinar.201 His dear- 

parentage. and early edueadoK sighted penetration and accurate 

uT i76L Sent 1^ Charles IX. i reasoning, 901 JMspatchcs his 
Sweden on a diplomatic miuion ^son to England to treat for ftarther 

to the court of Mecklenburg, 177. ^Msistanoe, 907. Appeals in vain 
Hil marriage, 178. Events, both to the princes of the protostant 

Ibtelcn and domestic, which called league ibr assistance in carrying 

him from hit native country, 178. on the war, 908. Proceeds to 

Sent on a new mission to Livonia ; Paris and Holland for the purpose 

establishes his character al a of obtaining their support for sus> 

sutesman, both in the eyes of taining the war. 909. Concludes 

the king and the nation, 179. arrangements with France, which 

Raised to the office of chancellor promise greater success for the 

ofkingdomof Sweden, 180* Ap* ensuing campaign, 910. Resigns 

pointed to cohduct the negoti. e his authority in Germany, and 
ations with the English ambas- appears once more In the senate 
sadors on the part of the young as chancellor of tho kingdom, and 

monarch, 181. His angry reply < one of the vpung queen's guard- 

to Anstruther, the English am. ians,911. Prepares for anlrrup- 

bassador, 189. Similarity of his tion into Denmark, 919. Con- 

character and abilities with that eludes a treaty with Denmark, 

of his sovereign, Oustavus Adol- the most advantageous that>ur> 

phus, 180. His admirable inter- cess could command, 910. Re- 
nal arrangements, 184*. Anecdotes ccives the title of count from 

of, 185. Undertakes and conducts queen Christina; elected chan, 

with success one of the most diffl- cellar of the university of Upsal, 

cult negotiations that he ever was 910. Uses all his influence to 

engaged in, 186. His successful ne- dissuade the queen from abdicat- 

gotiatioiis at Stralsund, and at the ing, 915. His death, 910. His 

court of Denmark ; enters into a person, 916. His character as a 

treaty offbnsivc and defensive statesman, 917. 

with Denmark, 188. His advice 
to the king with regard to Aus- 
tria, 190. Receives orders to con- P, 

for with the imperial envoy and 

the Danish envoy at Dantxic, Padillo, don Carlos de, iv. 29. 

191 . Endeavours to withdraw Padillo, don John de, iv. 29. 

thc*,imi)cria1 envoy from the scene Adillo. don Martin dc, to the com. 

of his machinations by refusing to mand of the fleet sMt by Philip 

treat with him at Dantsic, 192. 1 II. Against England, i. 966. 

I*eft by the king at Erfort, under Palafox, John, buhqi of Osma, v. 
the title of ** I.egatus ab ex- 133. 
ercitu," 194. His unrivalled cf- Panchaud, the banker, v. 236. 
foru as an administrator, 196. Paraguay, history of, v. 111. 

His efforts for the protection of Psrma, the duke of, death of, v. 53. 

the protestants of Germany, 196. Paris, the parliament of, v 298L 

His military skill and political Passau, the treaty of. 1. 1S25. 

sagacity, 197. His plans for unit- Patiflo, don Joseph, iv. d0«. 

ing more firmly the protestant Paasi, Francis de, his rivalry with 
league; receives unliroUed power Lorenxo de Medici, i. 321. Con- 

in regard to negotiations and spi racy In consequence, 399. Ex. 

hostilities, 198. llis deep grief ccution of, 393. 

at the kinC; his skill and firm- Pele, Baptism, a Oenoeae, punish- 
ness, 199. Accomplishes the ment of, v. 145 . * 

greatest cflbrts of his statesman- Peiiaranda, the count of, iv. 14. 
ship, 960. Obtains in favour of PcHisson, tne abbe, iv. 70. 

Sweden the generaf direction of Pcrault, Claude, iii. 151. 
the evangelical league, 901. His Peronot, Nicolas, i. 101. 

contemptuous reply to the ex- Peru, insurrection of, v. 2(XI. 

travagant demands of the Oer- Pescatori, Laura, iv, 227. 

man noblca, 2021 Involved In Peter of Navarre, i. 41. 

diSeuHlea by an event as unfore. Petrucci, cardinal, 1. 87. 
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Fbilitiert, prtiHM of Savoy, i. 293. 

Philip II. of tein,direcU hic whole 
care and attention to cruah the 
French huguenoti, L 135. Ob- 
Uged to have recourse to the 
meanest expedients to raise 
money, IM. Hte war with Pob 
* Character of his rei^ 




Philip IV. of Spain, his reign 
during the administration of don 
Louis de Haro, iv. 7. Recalled 
to Madrid by the illness of the 

a ueen, 8. His anger and morti- 
cation at the disafibcted state of 
Aragon, 9. His calmness on 
hearing tho death of his son, 10. 
His licentious character: coi% 
spiracy against his life, SI. His 
marriage with the archduchess 
Maria Anne of Austria, S4. 
Philip V. of Spain, his marriage 
with Elisabeth Farnese, iv. 150. 
Philip Augustus, i. 2. 

Philip de Comines, L & 

Philip, archduke, i. 34. 

Phlll|Mburg, the siege of, v. 59. 
Phlug, i. 108. 

Pierre, captain, L S!l?. 

Pitt, V. 2S2. llesignation of, 985. 
Pius V., pope, one of the (lew pon> 
tiflk whose exertions were seal- 
ously emplcwcd in behalf of the 
Christian faith and common- 
wcaltli exclusively, 1. 143. His 
death, 145. 

Plclo, count de, French ambasador. 


Pluvant, the marqis de, iv. 05. 

Pulignac, madume dc, v. 294. 

Politian, i. 72. 

Pombal, Svl^stian Jose|)h, marquis 
of, envoy extraordinary (u the 
court of London, v. 105. Re. 
called from England, lOa Se- 
cretary of state for foreign affairs, 
107. Opiwscd to the Jesuits, 1 10. 
Administration of, 112. Ap- 

S ointed chief minister, 115. Con. 
uct.of, towards the high nobiUty, 
118. Forms a council of cede, 
•iastics, l;>3. Raises an army, 
134. Created count Oeyras, 130. 
Reforms and measures of, 136— 
143. Created marquis of Pombal, 
146. Dismissed from office, 146. 
Death (g; 148. Character and 
policy of, 14H— 156. , 

Pompadour, Madame de^ v. 218. 
Pompoiinc, Simon Arnaud, mar. 
quis, iii. 233 

Popoli, the duke of, iv. 178. 
Po^rati, colonel, iL 102. 
Portocarrero, don Pedro, I. 48. 
^riego, marquis of. i. 37. 


Privas, the capture of, ii. 78. 
Piiysieux, the marquis of, U. 22. 
« Pye, maichionau of, v. 34. 


I. a 

Quesnel, the Jansenlst, v. 10. 


R. 

Ragotski, prince of Transylvania, 

Ramiro, marquis Toral, iv. 3. 
Kamos, Josepna, her romantic at- 
tachment to the duke of Ripperda, 
iv. 313. 

RapJiael, i. 97. 

Ravenna, the battle of, i. 77. 

Reformation, progress of the, i. 110. 

Relngout, i. 161. 

Reipitsch, von, L 108. 

Renault, u 308. 

Rhctel, the battle of, iii. 71. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, 
cardinal de, ii. 1. His birth, 
parentage, and early education, 
2. Enters the army, and takes 
the title of lord of Chillon, 2. In- 
duced to quit the profession ot 
arms, and apply himself to the 
study of theology, 3. Consacrateil 
bishop of Lucon: anecdote of, 4. 
Wishes to establish himself as a 
popular preacher, 4. His efibrts 
to advance himself at court, 
Attaches himself to the party of 
Mary dc Medici, 6. His eloquent 
and dignifled s|)ccch as one of the 
deputies of the clergy, at the 
assembly of the states-gencral, 7. 
Receives (Vom Mary de Medici 
the appointment of counsellor of 
state, 8. Continued in his office 
by Louis XIII., 10. Retires t» 
Bloia, and takes upon himself the 
humble occupation of superin- 
tendant of the household of the 
queen-mother, 11. Commanded 
to quit tlic kingilom, and take up 
his abode at Avignon, 18. Sent 
for to hasten to Angoulcme, ami 
endeavour to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the king and 
queen, 13. Possesses the entire 
confidence of the queen-mother, 
14. His injudicious advice to 
her, 17. Excites the Jealousy of 
the duke A’ Liiines : unpleasant 
consequences of it, 18. Ilueflbrts 
to obtain his elevation to the car- 
dinaiate, 10. His political skill 
obtains a seat In tne conclave, 
81. His cautious policy, 82. De- 
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^otei himielf entirely t» the cure 
of queen-molher*s Interects t 
it apain nominated to the council* 
of state ; his meaturcs, 84. J^- 
•umea the entire direction of the 
court, 85. Appointed one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the 
maniagc of Henrietta Marla, and 
Charles, prince of Wales, 86. Hit 
answer to the remonstrance of 
Che papal nuncio, fi7< Grants a 
suspension of hostilities in the 
Vafteline, S9. Steps preparatory 
to the war with Austria, 50. His 

meeting wl th ISarberini, the papal 
legate, grants a further suspension 
of^hostilities in the Valtelinc, 51. 
Arbitrary and despotic character 
of his administration, 53. Poli- 
tical reasons for his despotic mea- 
sures .‘igainst the Huguenots, .34. 
His external and internal policy, 
■3.5. He offers conditions to the 
Huguenots, .37. l>itcontcnt of 
the Catholics In consequence: 
his conversation with the papal 
nuncio on the subject, .311. Con- 
cludcsa treaty with Spain,40. The 
conspiracy of ('halais tends to es- 
tablish hls|>ower on a basis which 
it could never otherwise obtain, 
41. His measures for the ruin of 
Omano ; his bold rcjily to the due 
d 'Anjou, 4.3. Humours of a cle. 
sign to assaski nate h im. 44- Prompt 
measures taken by tnc king hir 
his security, 45. Punshment of 
the conspirators, 46. His plans 
for the extension of his power 
and the attainment of Aiture ob- 
jects. 46. 11c offbrs public insults 
to the young queen, Anne of 
A ustria, 41>. ( orrupt means w h ieh 
he employs to supply the dehei- 
ency of the revenue, .51. Obtains 
the ofllre of admiral under the 
titles of granfl master, chief, and 
su|)crintcnflaiit-geTieral of the na- 
vigation and commerce of France, 
.58. His schemes of greatness 
disap|x>iiited for a time by the 
threatened hostility of England, 
53. His exulting anticipation of 
flresh success, 54. Cultivates the 
first seeds of dissension between 
the weak king and his mother, 
■55. His situation rendered pe- 
rilous hy the illness of the queen, 
.56 l His keen (lolicx with respect 
to the insurrection of the Pro- 
testants of the south, .56. Su})- 
ports the plans suggested by 
Thoiras fbr relieving fdlt St. 
Martin, 57. Sells his jewels and 
plate to make up the sum of 


money required to carry thrmigh 
the project, .58. 'Eakea measures 
to allure the king of England 
into ■ temporary iMsare with 
France: negotiates with Spain 
and Holland 5P. His plan to re- 
duce Rochelle, 60. Invested with 
the highest clerical, civil, and 
military dignities, and ap|iears as 
bishop, prime minister, and rom- 
mander-in-chief, 61. His reform, 
ationa in the army, t»3. Hih 
liberality and economy, (>.3. Pro. 
{loses terms to the Itochcllois, 
which they reject, (4. lie treats 
with the English and the Ru- 
chellois, 65 Terms of the treaty 
with the Rochollois, 64. Eii- 
ters Rochelle, and uffleiates at 
high mass. 67. After the re- 
duction or the town, he con- 
tinues his warrarc with hurcess, 
68. Detcmiinea to assist the 
duke of Mantua in his war with 
Sfinin and Savoy, 71- Hastens 
to Paris, and immediately pro- 
poses to the king to aflbni ef- 
fectual succours to the duke of 
Mantua, 78. Mis eloquent speech 
in the council on the occasion, 
75. Follows the king amt the 
duke of Orleans to Lyons ; leaiis 
the king forw.ird a ith a force of 
nearly .‘J0,(K)l> men, amt halts at 
the foot of the Alps. 74. Pro- 
IHMcs negotiations to the duke of 
.Savoy, 75. Negotiations renewed 
and concluded, without Airther 
etfiision of bkMid or grentrr ex. 
pense to France, 76. Coneludes 
a treaty with England; arrives 
witl( a force at tUc siege of 
Privas, 77. His negotiations with 
the marquis .St. Andre, 78. Terms 
of his pMidcatinn with the Hu- 
guenots, 79. Returns to Paris, 
HP. Uses all his imwers to ile. 
prive Mary de Medici of the 
authority he had formerly con- 
tributed to restore, 81 . A{>|M)intcd 
nrinci|ial minister by tlic king's 
letters patent, 88. Prorrc»rs to 
Uie scene of war, ami assumes the 
style of generalissimo, H.3. 'nie 
weak and strong traits of his 
nature stand out moyc promi- 
nently in this exuctiition Ilian in 
.wiy other |icrtod of his life, 84. 
Resolves to force a way through 
Piedmont ; his extraordinary 
dress j his skill in honemanihin, 
8.5. His manonivre to obtain 
terms tram the governor, 86. 
Returns to Ftanoe ; arcomplishes 
his enterprise against Uie d u iaen 
M 2 
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of Savoy, 87. Negotiatef with 
the fiunoua GuaUvut Adol^hua, 
and with the protestant princea 
In the north of Europe, 8S. Re- 
tuma to France; hia diBainiula> 
tion, 89. Hia interview with 
Mary de Medici, 90. Her 
vituperation, 90. Rcceivea a 
summona flrom the king; flnda 
him Alii of expreaaiona of regard 
and confldence, 91. Hia artful 

ipeech before the privy council 
on the Biiblect of the queen’a ca> 
bal, 93. liia vigoroua meaaurea 
for the punishment of all who had 
in any way Joined in it, 9k His 
estate, called Richelieu, erected 
into a duchy ; entitled to a placed 
amongst the peers of France; 
appointe.l governor of Brittany, 
97. Marches with the king at 
the head of a*Frcnch dVmy to 
invade Lorraine, 98. Meets with 
two fiersonal mortidcationa, which 
dqireaa him very much, 99. 
His wise policy, KKl. His extra- 
ordinary inanceuvrea fur the pur. 

K se of retaining iioaacsaion of 
gncrol, 101. Engages in pre. 
paring a tragedy as dark and 
bloody as ever was performed, 
10:3. Annuls the commission, and 
ajipoints a new chamber of Justice 
for the purpose of trying Marillac, 
104. ilia angry reply to the 
A-iends of the unfortuiiate mar- 
shal, 10.9. Instigates the States 
of Holland to continue the war 
vigorously against the Spanianls 
of the I.OW Countries, 104. Ad- 
vances to Langueiloc, and con? 
eludes n ti|^'aty with the duke of 
Orleans, 107. His implacability 
towards the unhappy MoiUino- 
rcncy, lOH. Preiiares a triumphal 
progn‘S8 through the south west- 
ern i>arls of Franvc, 109. His 
iniiess j Joy evinced by the people 
at pnwpect of his death, 1 10. Re- 
turns to Faris; his harsh mea- 
sures, 111. Encounters opixwi- 
tion flrom the parliament, 112. 
Invested with the order of the 
Holy (ihost, 113. Renews the 
treaty with Sweden, 1 14. Declines 
the otfbrs of the Belgian noliles, 
anil preplires to attack Lorraine, 
11.9. His severe stipulations in 
gard to I.orraiiie, lid. Enters into 
negotiations coiiceriiing the re- 
turn of the quecn.mnther and the 
duke of Orleans, 1 18. His activity 
in regard to the external relations 
of France. IStX Concludes new 
treaty with the protestant league. 


12SL Hiaillnais: daferaocaahown 
to him by tlm king, 183. Endea- 
vours to annul tlw marriage of 
Uia duke of Orleans, 184 Hia 
meaaurea to repieniah the ex. 
hauated atateof the financea; hia 
minlatry threatened to end with 
the ruin of hia country, 186. 
culatea upon adding FVanche 
Cnmtd to Lorraine, 187. Hia 
flrmnca^ notwithstanding his suf- 
fering or body and depnsiion of 

mind, 188. Incurs the king’s 
displeasure by appointing tne 
duke of Orleans and the count 
de Soiuona to high offices in the 
state, 189. Falls into apathetic 
gloom, 130. Resumes the firmness 
which had for a time abandoned 
him, and the haughtiness which 
In his apprehension he had laid 
aside, 131. Proceeds to Amiens 
to attend the council, 138. Con- 
spiracy against bis life, 13S. In- 
duces the king to march agidnst 
the duke of Orleans ; left ftee to 
act with increasing vigour, 1‘34. 
The Valteline lost to France by 
bis negligence, 134 Succeed! In 
removing Aom the mind of the 
king any unfavourable impres- 
sion which had been made in re- 
spcct to his conduct, 1;I7. Renews 
an oilbnsive and defensive treaty 
with Savoy, 138. Ilia Jealousy, 
even of thiwe who were infinitely 
inferior to himself, 1.'39. Failure of 
his scheme on the iieninsuliu 140. 
His glaring infractions of the 
laws of the country and the rights 
of the people, 140. Takes means 
to awaken the suspicions of the 
king against the queen on account 
of a secret correspondence which 
she had carried on with her rela- 
tions in S{>ain, L4l. His wild and 
skilful measures to get possession 
of the queen's papers, 148. His 
foreign jioUcy, 144. Peraeveres 
in his designs against Austria, 
14.9. His iiolitical intrigues dur- 
ing the years l(i38 and lfi.‘39, 140. 
His angry discussions with the 
po|>e, 147. His treaty with the 
duke of Weimar, 148. His in- 
trigues against Austria, 150. An 
event- showing how completely 
his will becomes a law in France, 
1.91. Concedes a treaty with the 
Catalonian^ by which they re- 
nounce allegiance to the crown of 
Spain, and give themselves up to 
the French monarch, 158, His 
despotic acts adds to the host of 
those who were ready to aid in 
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«Ac(lim hit overthrow, 15ft. 
Commences hostilities with Spain, 
I5& His treaty with the duke do 
Bouillon, 15d Directs his prtnci- 
iisl attention towards the reolic. 
tioo of Roussillon, 157. Hla ex.« 
traordinary exertions to i^vfdo 
for the dmence of all points of 
the frontier, 15& Gives a sump, 
tuous entertainment to the court 

anti the offleera, ]m 9. Hia letter 

to the count cte Quiche on his 
defeat, IGOl His illness : renewed 
conspiracies against him, 161. 
Arrest of the conspirators, 169. 
Returns to Paris in triumph, 164. 
Induces the prisoners, oy the 
basest means, to criminate them- 
selves, 165. His observation to 
the king on the execution of 
Ging Mars and Dc Thou, 166.* 
Successes that adorned the last 
years of his ministry, 167. His 
drmness and resignation on his 
death.bcd, 168. His death j be- 
queaths his palace, afterwards 
called the Palais Royal, and a 
sum of 1,500,000 livres, to the 
king, 160. State of the finances 
at his death, 170. His person and 
character, 170. Review of his 
administration, 171. His effbrts 
for the advancement of litera. 
ture, 173. His powers as a states- 
man and a theologian, 17ft^ His 
temper, 17ft. 

Ricci, general of the Jesuits, v. 230. 

Ripperda, John William, duke of, 
his birth, parentage, and early 
education, iv. 268. Enters the 
army, and rises to the rank of 
colonel ; his marriage, 269- A|>- 
pointed envoy extraordinary firom 
Holland to the Spanish capital, 
and afterwards ambassador at the 
Spanish court, 270. Death of his 
wife, 27a Attaches himself to 
Allieroni, and assists him with 
memorials and plan- for the com- 
mercial and financial improve, 
ment of Spain, 271. Intrigues of, 
excite the Jealousy of Alberoni, 
272. Returns to Holland, renders 
a ftill account of his mission, and 
then resigns formally the office 
that he held, 273. Returns to Ma. 
drid, abjures the protestant reli- 
gioh at St. Ildefonso, and receives 
the appirintment pf superintend- 
ant-general of thc^oyal manufac- 
tories, with a considerable pen- 
•ion, a grant of land, and a spW- 
did house, 27ft. Remofed ftom 
his poet, and deprived of his pen- 
sion; his policy, 275. Is again re- 


stored to office, 27a His second 
marriage; his efforts to dbtoin s 
pIaf»^ in the administration of 
Spain, 277. Devotes himself sesl- 
ously to cultivate the regard of 
the queen dowager. 278. His en- 
terprlsing genius, 280. Becomes 
the secret counsellor and confid- 
ant of the qiiuen dowager, 281. 
Entrusted with the task of o|ien- 

ing a secret negotiation with 'the 

house of Austria, 282. His plan 
for the regeneration of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing re- 
sources of Spain, 283. His diplo- 
matic skill in conducting the 
negotiations with Austria, 285. 
Change in the feelings of the 
court during his absence, 286. 
Concludes a treaty between the 
emi>eror and Spain without the 
mediation, satiction, or know- 
ledge of any other |M>wer, 288. 
Stipulations of the treaty, 289. 
Appointed ambassador to the 
court of Vienna ; his splendour 
and ostentation, 290. Is raised to 
the rank of duke, 290. Returns 
to Madrid ; nominated secretary 
of state, and appointed a grandee 
of the first class, 291. Mono^ 
Uses the superintendence of the 
marine, the Indies, the courts of 
Justice, and the war department, 
mu. His reforms in the admi. 
nistration raise a tcmfiest of cla- 
mours against him, 2i)3. Increas- 
ing difficulties of his situation, 
29ft. His unsuccessful efforts in 
France, 2!«5. His interview with 
Konigseg, the iiniierial ambas- 
sador, 29(i. Deniw liaviiig had 
tafjr communication with duke of 
Wharton, 297. Thwarted in his 
schemes to raise funds for the 
expedition against England, 29N. 
(Jhanges |he course of liis de- 
meanour, and endeavours to 
soothe and tranquillise as rourh 
as he had before striven to over- 
bear and irritate, 29!). His plan 
of co-operation lielwcen Russia 
and Muain, 301. His measures 
for rcrorming the courts of Jus- 
tice, 301. His declining |iower; 
anecdote of, 303. A regular cabal 
formed against hiit. 306. In- 
• trigucs to deprive niro of his 
political power In Spain, 306. Pro- 
tented with a royal decree deriv- 
ing him ofall his ministerial fonc. 
tions, 308. His rage and indig. 
nation, 309. Addresses a letter of 
remonstrance and reproach to 
Philip, 3J0. Arrested and lodged 

Z 3 
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as a prisoner in the tower of Se- 
govia, Sll. Romantic and extra, 
ordinarv means by which he ef- 
Ibeted his escape, 3 in. Excite- 
ment in the public min^ caused 
bv his appearance in Ki^aiid, 
315. Transfers his property ^ 
Holland, and sets sail for his n^ 
tive land, 316. Sails for Morocco, 
taking with him a sufficient sum 
of money to give splendour and 
dignity to his appearance in the 

S ’es of the Mohammedans, 317. 

eceived with high honour by 
the«m|ieror, 318. Apiminted to 
an office equivalent to that of 
Mime minister, 320. His death, 
32 1 . His character as a statesman,* 
3SS. 

Richeric, U, ii. 153. 

Koirinet. iv. 157. 

ll(H!kiiighain, lord, ministry of, v. 
174. 

Rochefoucault,thccardinalde,ii.2t. 
Rodney, admiral, v. 168. 

Rohan, the due de, ii. 36. 

Rohan, the chevalier de, conspiracy 
of, iii. 206. His trial and execu- 
tion, m. 

B||ncovicri. count, iv. 133. Nomi- 
nated bishop of Borgodi St. Don- 
nino, 1.34. 

Rupert, prince, iii. 2.77. 

Rubi, marquis of, governor of Ma- 
drid, v. 207. 

Ruyx, friar, i. 28. 


S. 

Sachetti, cardinal, il. 270. 

Sadolet, the (tapal secretary, i. 80. 
St. Aignaii, tf.c duke of, iv. IKf. 

St. AndrO. the marouls dc, ii. 77. 
St. Rartlioiomew*s, the massacre of. 
1. 214. 

St Croix, iii. SOI. 

St George, the clievalTer, iv. 83. 

St Germain, the marquis of, iv. 40. 
St John, Air., iii. 220, 

St Ijambcrt, v. 253. 

St. Laurent, monsieur de, iv. G.**. 

St Quontin, the battle of, L 1:31. 

Sr. Real, the abb5, his history of 
the Venetian conspiracy of 1618, 
1 300. r ' . 

St. Simon, Vi23. 

St Simon, the duke of, iv. 101. 

St Stephen, the abbey of, at Caeil; 
V. 24. 

St. Vincent de Paul, iii. 2. 

Saldanha, cardinal, v. 120. 

Saluecl, an Italian banker, escape 
of, v. 20a 

Salriati, archbishop of Pisa, i. 3ZL 


Sandwich, the earl of, iii. 272 
Saxtine, lieutenant of police, v. 250. 
^vona, Andrea, L 285. 

Savonanda, the celebrated preacher 
5f Florence. 1. 73L 
Savoy, the duke of, v. 8. 

Sauli, cardinal. 1. 78. 

Sauvage, the chancellor, L 59. 
Saxony, the electoral house of, v. 
06. 


Schleits, the baron de, iv. 259. 
Schomberg, the count de, il. 22. 
Schomberg, marshal, iv. 23. 

Scotti, the papal nuncio, ii. 275. 
Scotti, the marquis of, iv. 228. 
Scraggs, secretary, iv. <35. 
Sehastian, king of Portugal, 1. 14<J- 
Serbellon, count, ii. 68. 

ScigneUi, the marquis de, Ul. 202. 

Seignelay, v. 4. 

< Severino, cardinal San, i. 78. 
Shelburne, lord, v. 174. 

Sigismoiid, king of Poland, iL 178. 
Stllery, the chancellor, ii. 22. 
Soderini, the gonfalonier of Flo- 
rence, 1. 78. 

Soissons, the count dc, ii. 123. His 
death, 156. 

Soissons, the countess de, her ap. 
peal to Richelieu in behalf of her 
son, ii. 154. 

Soissons, the congress of, v. 51. 
Solano, admiral, v. IG^L 
Sonora, marquis, v. 215. 

Sonoy, Dirdrick, governor of West 
Friesland, i. 1.56. 

Soubisc, the prince de, ii. 35. 

Souu, don Ignatius, v. 161. 

S|iain, process of her fall, ii. 244. 
•Squillaci, V. 158. 

Spinola, general, i. 170. 

Stam, madame de, v.*;il2. 

Stanhope, lord, his letter to Du- 
bois, iv. 77. His interview with 
Dulxiif at the Hague, 83. 
Stanislaus, I.ccsinski, iv. 287. 
Stanley, William, I. 161. 
Staremberg, count, iv. lil. 
Staremberg, Austrian statesman, v. 
219. 


Stair, lord, iv. 84. 

Sully, genealogy of his family, i. 
211. His birth and early edu- 
cation, 212. His first interview 
with Henry IV., 213. Narrowly 
escapes during the general mas- 
sacre of the Protestants on the 
eveof St Bartholomew, 214. En- 
ters the army: his bravery at 
the attack tfi' Villefranche, 215. 
Gives up his ensigney, and at- 
taches himself to the king of Na- 
varre, 816. Accompanies the duke 
of Ai^u into England, 217. Re- 
turoa to Navarre i seat by the 
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king to Paris; bis marriage, 218. 
His interview with Henry 111. of 
France, 219. His laconic epit^th 
on the dentil of his wife, 22% Is 
seriously wounded in the batt^ 
of Ivry, 221. HU second marri- 
age, 223. His ambiguous advice 
to Henrv IV. for the means of 
terminating the war, 223. Be- 
comes a member of the coundl 
of finance, and renders himself 
unpopular with his colleagues by 
hU strictneu and economy, 224. 
His progressive rise to the 
of minister of finance, 225. Re- 
ceives his brevet as minister of 
finance, 226. His dexterous ma- 
nagement, 227. His advice to 
Henry IV. on the subject of his 
second marriage, 229. His famous 
interview with Henry and Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees, 23& His con- 
versation with Henry on her 
death, 231. Resumes his corres- 
pondence with queen Margaret, 
in onicr to bring her to consent 
to a divorce, 232. Declared grand 
master of the artillery, 23a His 
blunt reply to the duke of Savoy, 
234. Presses the war, against the 
advice of all the other ministers ; 
invades Savoy, 2aa The termi- 
nation of the war recalls bis chief 
attention to finance; economy his 
leading maxim, 2J6. His interview 
with queen Elizabeth atl>over,2S7. 
Goes as envoy to England to form 
an alliance with James I., 2,38. 
His interview with Cecil ; hi« 
letter to Henry IV. on the sub- 
ject, 239. His interview with 
James 1. at Greenwich; 240. 
Gains ujiod James by the elo- 
quence and earnestness of his 
manner, 241. His rudeness one 
of his greatest defects and vir- 
tues, 243. His conversation with 
mademoiselle d’Aiitr^ucs, S4&. 
Opposes the introduction of silk- 
worms and mulberry trees , 243. 
Proposes a sumptuary law forbid, 
ing the use of silk,plate,and otlier 
extravagancies, 244. Appointed 
to the government of Poitou, 344. 
Givtt his consent and vote to the 
establishment of the Jesuits, 245. 
HU negotiations with the royal 
mistress during the squabbles be- 
twixt her and he# lover, 246. His 
reconciliation with the duke of 
Epemon ; suspicions of the king 
in consequence, 247. •Receives 
from the King papers containing 
the denunciations against him ; 


hit eloquent and spirited defence, 
2A His negotiation with the Hu- 
guenots, 248. Proposes a coalition 
with Spain, and a war to humble 
thehousc of Austria,249. Elevated 
to the title of duke and a peer, 
249. Refuses to fire a shot in 
token of rejoicing for the submis- 
sion of De Bouillon, 251. His 
conversion to the Utunan catholic 
religion, 251. The last year of 
his administration almiMt exclu- 
sively occupied with the great 
scheme for remodelling Eurin>e, 
252. Sketch of the plan, which 
wras dcstincil to remain unex- 
ecuted, 253. HU exclamation on 
hearing of the assassination ol 
the king: his interview with 
Mary de Medicis, 254. ThwartcHl 
in his political views, 255. Re- 
tires to one of his estates at 
Montrond; his comparison be. 
twixt Henry IV. and Cwsar; his 
“ Adieus to the Court,’* 256. 
Ue-appears at court, 256. Kc. 
signs his superintendence of 
finanro and command of the 
Bastilc, 257. Tlie last yea|^r 
his life, 258. His domestic vn-- 
anpointments and troubles, 259. 
HU death in the eighty-flrst year 
of his age, 209. His character, 
2(». His love uiliiirs, 261. 

.Sylva, dun Philip de, iv. 7. 


T. 

i'alHMircau, comi>trolIer-gcncral, v. 
244. ^ 

Ta^ra, the marchioness of, v. 124. 

Temple, sir William, iii. 2.00. His 
conversation with dc Wilt, 2fj2. 
Ills letter to lord Arlington, 2rj3. 
His secoud conference with De 
Witt, ‘Ais; His description of the 
imprcMion made ufion him by 
Dc Witt during bis negotiations 
with him,2rifi. 

Tbeilussori, the house of, v. 244. 

Theresa, Maria, the archduchess, 
V. 87. Accession of, 99. 

Thomes, V. 253. 

TiJlidrei, count de, II. 25. 

Tilly, the imperial gcficral,ii. 19.3. 

I'irgoIio.Crissini, i. 74. 

Toledo, duke of Alva, i. 62. 

Tolrjsa, the marquis of, iv. 174. 

Torcy, M. de, iv. 254. 

Torres, the duke of Medina de las, 
iv.5. 

Torstenson, the Swedish general, 
ii. 212. 
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Tote, baron do, li. 215. 

Touloiue, the count of, iv. 1031^ 
Toumus, the abbey of, v. 10. 

Treaty of peace between Spain and 
Portugal, called theFanuly Com- 
pact, V. 102. 

Traumont, 111. 296. « 

Turenne,hi« character as drawn by 
De Rets, iil. 39. 

Turgot. V. 224. 


Ultenbogaard, 1. 182. 

UrUno^ the duke of, i. 16. 
Uxellei, the marshal d'.i^. 6S. 
Uxeda, the duke of, 1. S78. 


Valeasar, don Francisco de, alcade 

I. . 25J 

11.91. 


Vires. Ludoricus, 1. 117. 

Voltaire, his correspondence with 
*Alberoni. ir. 265. : v. 13. 265. 
Vortftius, succeeds Arminius in di- 
, rinity chair at Leyden, L 183. 


Wager, sir Charles, iv. 301. 
waldseus, a Oomarist clergyman, 
i. 204. 

Wallenstein, the famous imperial 
general, ii. 120. 
mipole.sir Robert, iv. iga 
Walpole, Horace, v. 42. 

Weimar, the duke of, ii. 121. 
Weling, count, iv. 2^ 

Westerloo, the count of, v. 91. Fu- 
nishment of, 93. 

Wharton, duke, iv. 277. 

William, prince of Orange, his cha- 
racter as given by Strada, i. 136. 
Proclaimed stadtholder, iil 273. 
Winwood, ambassador of James 1. 




INDENT. 
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cares by tbe return of Ferdinand, 
S7. Entrusted with ftill powers 
for carrying war into Africa,^ 
HU character, as given by Gmnes, 
39. Assumes the militai^cha- 
racter adopted by the nontiiT aiad 
prelates or his time, 40. Under- 
takes a serious expedition, to be 
led and superintended by himself, 
41. Abandons the generalship 
to Peter of Navarre, and retires 
to pray, 42. His plans with rc- 

spect to his conquest ; his Quar- 
rels with Ferdinand, 4& Sum- 
moned by Ferdinand to Seville, 
44. Refuses to allow the sale of 
indulgences in Spain, 45. On the 
death of Ferdinand, made vice- f 
gerent during the absence of 
Charles, 47. Shares his auttmri^ 
with Adrian of Utrecht, 4f. 
Dissensions in the council ; 
he causes Charles to be pro- 
elaimi'd in Madrid, 48. Con- 
firmed in bis appointment by 
Charles ; continued discontent 
and cabals of the noblesse; his 
answer to tlicir demands, 4U. His 
plan for resisting and humbling 
them, the most imiKirUint act of 
his statesmanship, .50. Opposi- 
tion of the towns of Old Castile, 
Burgos, and Valladolid, 51. The 
arisbK’ratic party suaminb: and 
the refractory towns submit, 52. 
His plans for the defence of the 
kingdom against the infldcls, 53. 
His internal administration, 54, 


His orders for the treatment of 

r niL the mother of Charles. 

His Airther plans for the 
subiugationofthe Ahrlcan Moors, 
56. Complaints and remon- 
strances against him for his re- 
forms in the finances of state, 57. 
He urges Charles to visit Smin 
himself, as speedily as poulblc, 
58. Demands fuller power and 
jurisdiction ftrom the king. 59. 
His letter to Charles, «X>. Lulls 

the turbulence of the citixens by 
the promise of cither the rortes 
or the king's arrival, 62. His 
illness, Ii5. Receives a letter of 
dismissal firotn Charles, 66. His 
death in the cighty.first year of 
bis age, 66. Review of his cha. 
racter and administration, 67. 


Z. 

Zinzendorf, Philip Louis, count, v. 
60, 102. Successes of, at the 
court of Bavaria, 70. AmbaMa. 
dor extraordinary to the court of 
France, 70. ('reatetl grand chan- 
cellor, 73. Ambassador tojffo- 
land, 74. Epicurism of, 77. Ri- 
valry lietwet'ii Eugene and him- 
self, Ok f'onlirmetl in all his 
[K>sts and dignities on the acces. 
sioii of Maria Theresa, 90. Death 
of, UK). 

Zinzendorf, the abb^, v, 90. 

Zuniga, don Balthazar, iv. 2. 


THE END. 
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In oowte of Puhliartloii In twentr^ne Volomw, nnlfonnl/ with Btboii. 

Scott, Ae.*Prlee &«. bound in doth. 

VALPY'S ONLY C01|fLBTB AND UNIFORM 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

BT 

HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES; 

TBS OOMlHUATXOir 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEOllUE III. TO 1836, 

BY ItlB 

REV. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 

PRBBBNDARY OF PKTtRBOROUCM, I.ATB CliRlSnAS AOVOOATB AT 
CAMBRIOOB, AUTHOR OP TRAVBU IN OREECK, &.C* 

llie work will be completed in twenty^one volumes, and embel* 
iished with bioiity iiioiiLY-ptNisiiKD sngravinos on stbkl, selected 
from the best authorities, comprising Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the present time, and a se- 
lecuon of Historical Illustrations from Howyer s History of England, 
and from the paintings of the most eminent masters, commemorative 
of important events in English History. 

Each volume will contain a Frontigpiece and Vignette illustrative 
ef the History, with Portraits of the reigning Sovereigns, according 
to the costume of the different ages. 

Hume's History will form eight volumese Smollett’s five, and the 
Continuation eight volumes. 

LONDON : PRINTED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A., SOLD BY H. WIX, 
ANP ALL BOOIBELLBRS. 


Historirs,*’ says Lord Bacon, **make ften wise:*’— 
and in propoi|ion as their midds are influenced by a natural 
lore of their country, so must they feel a desire to become 
familiar with the most authentic accounts Of its or^, its 
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VALPY’s RlSTOftT OP tNOLAWO. 


progress toward civilisation, and the circmnstances leading 
to Its present importance in the scab of nations. 

To trace with accuracy the rrrdual advancement of a 
country from primitive barbarfam to a state of refinement 
in the arts and learning, is the grateful yet arduous task of 
the historian ; and that this important task has been suc> 
cessfully accomplished by the labours of Hume and Smol- 
lett, 18 sufficiently demonstrated by the high character 
which their Historical Works have long and deservedly 
maintained. 

But an interesting and eventful' period in the annals of 
Britain has elapsed since the age of Smollett, whose volumes 
terminate with the reign of George the Second It is in- 
tended therefore to complete the 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
from the accession of George the Third to the year 1835 , 
and, by adopting the sire and form of the most popular 
works of the age, to place within the reach of all classes of 
readers, in a succession of Monthly Volumes, a more perfect 
History of England than any hithetto published. 

The additional volumes, will thus commence with the 
History from the year 176()> and embrace a narrative of im- 
portant events more particularly interesting to the present 
generation. The war with America — the memorable Frenc h 
Revolution, and the long succession of continental wars 
which involved the destinies of the most powerful nations- 
the glorious achievements of Bntish valour by sea and land 
^the progress of those military operations which finally led 
to the peace of Europe — and the important changes which 
have occurred m the foreign and domestic policy of England 
—demand from the pen of the historian a faithful, per 
epicttous, and impartial record. 
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In the arrangement, style, and execution of the CSoii* 
tinuous History, the AuShor will endeavour to obtain for 
his work the approh^irtP of the public, aware that ** the 
purpose of history is tratlii,||id that truth requires no more 
than to be fairly, openly, and unafibctedly exhibited.’* 

The Indexes of Hume and Smollett will be incorporated 
with that of the Continuation, and given in the last volume, 
forming an Instructivb Chronology to the present 
time. 


OPIMOVS. 

** \Vc seldom can find space for any special notice of new works , 
but wc honestly confess this appeals so particularly to deserve it, 
that we cannot avoid most strongl) and pointedly calling attention 
to It. i he mariner in whu h it is printi d and got up demands the 
highest praise, and it is extreiuely agreeable to us to be able to re* 
commend it in the warmest ttrms .’^ — John HulL 

** Ihis is d standard work of more than ordinary merit , and this 
edition Hill certainly surpass any othei in existence, both as to qua* 
lity and pnee .” — Shefiield ( oifMint. 

**l]ic ehiapness, portability, ^nd elcganc e of this edition of our 
standanl iiistonans, bid fair to huperbede all other elaimaots on the 
patronage of the public.’’ — "SottMighai^ Journal, 

I he plates are beautifully executed, and are alone worth mom 
than the cost of the volume It is printed m a neat and clear type, 
and will form one of the most elegant editi^s of the * Uistoiy of 
England ever published, and that at a pnee which places it within 
the reich of all ^ — Boiton Herald, 

** I here is no portion of literature from which more mstnictivc 
lessons can be gleaned than history. No accession has beeninadai 
for years to tiie literature of our country whicl^un exceed ihtf 
elegant arrangement and -tyle of the present 
Jouryial, 

** This IS anotlft r of the elegant works of the day. None snmMI 
It in beautiful t} pography and welUexecuted iUusirations.**<««Jowi*jf 
lUtaUl, 
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Htler«ma » beautifuU and executed with correctness , and 
Pirate l^m tne filatw of the first volume^ the illustrations mill 
the most elegant as well as cht-ap ediUon extant ” — Pei th 

* neat and accurate style A which this work is got up, 

landers it a desideratom to thoM who wish to possess a complete 
amlet^lgant historv of their native country, at a moderate cost.”— 
Niuwoitls J^rnaU 


** Ab edition which we hope and tru«t. and indeed we have no 
doubt, will be more extensively cirrulatcd throughout the ndtioii 
•tid eadse history to be more generally studied, than all the llisto 
nee England previously published.” — II iwtmer^i fxeter Gazette, 

•* Not doubting the success ot a mtion il ind clegintly executed 
w^ like the one now undtr consuhr non wc luartily recommend 
this fine edition of the 'History of FngUnd to the notice of our 
countrymen .” — Weeklif Disitauh. 

"There is not, in the whole range of Iitci iiurc, a work which wt 
would sooner put into the h«indsof tlit \outh \ Iiom miiul we winhc I 
tOttofO with that firbt and mostcssmtiil ot illrmn siculirknow 
ledge*— the bistoiy of Ins country it is i\ ( idi dly tin rno^t r lion c 
ediSoaof Humt and Smollett (icrpiiblishtd / nnpwl ilnonult 

" The rontinuation from I7f»() to 181 » is wntu u by tin Jiev I 
S. Hughes, whost tame is a siholir, aw lUr, uil i diiinc, links 
deservedly high. — IJeihj^hne i ontur 

'*Much as w« hid antuipated, we confess wc were not prepared 
to meet with any thing of so dcudedly supmor a chain ter — 

Xsntiih Obienn, 


"The illustrPMonsareexctpted m i st\h deserving of all th it t in 
be said in ilieii piane It is an edition nlin h i umut till to lx liighiv 
apprecuited, because it far surpasses dl oihirt* in ne itness, eh in t 
and cheapness ,” — ^ujolk Chronuh 


"We are happy to find that tin task of (ontinumg our nation li 
history to the present tune h is deiolved on a ini n lu r of tlu'. unix r- 
sity> the Rev 1. ^ Hughes so advant.igcousl^ known to the 
literary world by his * Iriveism (iriece * from hm pen wi. lonh- 
dantiy expect an interesting, as well as an ininirtial account of tlu 
Viiglia of Geo*'^w 111 . and IV., which iiiclucie the most important 
pinod of the “yOglish annals.”— Cam6ri<fg« ChronuU, 


Rayner tui4 Hodges, Printers, jShoe Lx ie, Xket Street 







